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YODER SLITTERS 


Supply 
Varied Strip Widths for 
Tinnerman Seed Muda’ 


Tinnerman Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
produces more than 10,000 different shapes 
and sizes of “SPEED NUT” brand fasteners 
for industry ... many of them to special 
specifications. 


To do this, Tinnerman uses slit steel strands 
ranging in width from 14” to 714”. To 
carry an inventory of the many strip widths 
required to meet normal and unusual 
demands would be almost impossible. 


Tinnerman overcomes these inventory and 
supply problems by doing their own slitting 
on two Yoder slitters. This enables them to 
supply the plant with any strip size required 
from a relatively small inventory of 6” and 
9” width purchased coils. In slitting narrow 
strands, such as these from small coils, a 
Yoder slitter may be profitable on a produc- 
tion as low as 25 tons per month. 


Here is a fine example of how a small in- 
vestment in Yoder slitting equipment greatly 
simplifies and speeds production while 
effecting important operating economies. 


The saving made in time alone, reflects in 
better customer service through faster com- 
pletion and delivery of finished products. 


If your steel strip or sheet slitting require- 
ments are as low as 100 tons per month or 
even less, a medium size Yoder slitter can 
be a very profitable investment for you. The 
Yoder line includes units of every size and 
capacity ... of the most advanced engineer- 
ing design. Send for the Yoder Slitter Book 
—a comprehensive text on the mechanics 
and economics of slitters and slitting line 
Operation, with time studies, cost analyses 
and other valuable data. Write to: 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5502 Walworth Avenue * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Solution to Dissolution 


Matter, as we know, is made up of 
a lot of stuff with chemical names, 
but it doesn’t seem to reach its nat- 
ural state until it’s all shook up. That 
is to say, men, ships, flowers, grave- 
stones, and tin dippers are all bound 
to disintegrate eventually, so every- 
body is concerned about holding 
things together as long as possible. 
Dr. H. H. Uhlig, whom you met a 
moment ago on the cover, is greatly 
concerned about the rush of matter 
toward dissolution. Dr. Uhlig is a 
professor at MIT. His subject is cor- 
rosion. He worked his slide rule un- 
til it was hot to the touch, and ar- 
rived at a figure of $6 billion, which 
he declares is the amount of money 
industry spends annually to combat 
and correct corrosion problems. 
STEEL’s article (Page 68) incorpo- 
rates some of Dr. Uhlig’s suggestions 
dealing with new methods for pre- 
venting corrosion. Some of the forces 
arrayed against corrosion are in- 
hibitors, specialized protective and 
metallic coatings, and cathodic pro- 
tection. Corrosion, of course, is a tre- 
mendous problem. It wrecks ships 
and bridges, guns and cowbells with 
equal indifference. Because such 
wrecking can be delayed and held 
off, insurance companies won’t pay 
for corrosion ruin. Which brings up 
the story of the captain who put in 
a claim at Lloyd’s because his ship 
was eaten in two by rust. 
“Tf your ship was destroyed by phates 
Said the agent trom Lloyd’s, “o 
corrosion, 
You will not collect, sir, 
Although she be wrecked, sir; 
I suggest that you try an explosion.” 


To Be Passed Along 


When Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engles collaborated on a weekly col- 
umn for the New York Tribune 
scarcely more than 100 years ago, 
they frequently smuggled hot copy 
right past their employer, foxy Hor- 
ace Greeley. Over a period of 10 
years, they often fulminated against 
special privilege, and preached the 
Revolution with a capital R, but Hor- 
ace didn’t care so long as he sold 
his papers. 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 29) 


Editors of modern business paper 
show more concern for their reader; 
STEEL, for instance, carries editori< 
and advertising material designed t 
inform all persons interested in meta: 
working—and the prospects fd 
smuggling hot copy into this mage 
zine are pretty dim. 

Although we submit that the fo 
lowing item has no rightful plaq 
in the columns of a business pape! 
it is so downright purty we at 
going to risk smuggling it past th 
editor. If Karl Marx could get awai 
with the divil in the Tribune, sure? 
we can attempt a little enchantmer 
in STEEL. This anonymous piece | 
called “An Irish Blessing.” 


May the blessing ot Light be on yoo 
Light without and light within. | 
May the blessed sunlight shine on v4 
And warm your heart till it glows lik 
A great peat fire, so that the strang# 
May come and warm himself at it, ar) 
Also a friend. 


And may the light shine out of the 
Two eyes of you, like a candle set in 
Two windows of a house, bidding th 
Wanderer to come in out of the storr 


And may the blessing of the Rain 
Be on you; the soft sweet rain. May | 
Fall upon your spirit so that all ti 
Little flowers may spring up, and shd 
Their sweetness on the air. 

And may the blessing of the Great Raii 
Be on you; may they beat upon yo) 
Spirit, and wash it fair and clean, 
And leave there many a shining pool) 
Where the blue of heaven shines, 
And sometimes a Star. 


And may the blessings ot the Earth 
Be on you, the great round earth; 

May you ever have a kindly greeting! 
For them you pass as you’re going 
Along the roads. 
May the earth be soft under you 
When you rest out upon it, tired 
At the end of a day; and may it rest : 
Easy over you when, at the last, you! 
Lay out under it; may it rest so 
Lightly over you that your soul ) 
May be off from under it quickly, a 
Up, and off, and on its way to God.) 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
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This sludge-coated metal plate was partially immersed 
in a beaker containing a regular hydraulic oil heated 
to normal operating temperature. Though the oil was 
agitated throughout the test, nearly all the sludge re- 
mained on the plate. 


| Simple test shows how 


SUNVIS 700 OILS C 


This similarly sludge-coated plate was partly immersed 
in a SUNVIS 700 oil, also heated to normal operating 
temperature. During the same period, with the same 
degree of oil agitation, the immersed part of the plate 
was rinsed clean of sludge. 


LEAN HYDRAULIC 


SYSTEMS...WITHOUT SHUTDOWNS 


Sunvis® 700 oils clean while they work. 
Their cleansing action removes deposits in sys- 
tems contaminated by dust, sludge, varnish, 
and other foreign materials. 

SuNVIS 700 oils carry these contaminants in 
suspension for easy removal. This eliminates 
costly teardowns. Systems stay clean. In addi- 
tion to being ideal for hydraulic systems, 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY tiitcceiphia 3, pa. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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SUNVIS 700 oils are also suited for circulating 
systems and gear boxes. 

If you want exceptional cleaning ability, 
oxidation stability, rust prevention, film 
strength, you need Sunvis 700 oils. Ask your 
Sun representative for full details, or write 
to Sun O1L Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
Dept. 5-8. 


©Sun Oil Co., 1957 


STOCK HOUSE OR HIGH LINE 


operators prefer the 


DEPENDABILITY OF ATLAS CARS 


These specially designed units are another example 
of the ruggedness of Atlas Cars. Their dependability 
helps maintain the most rigid furnace charging cycles. 


40-TON SCALE CAR 
Double Hopper Bottom Dump 


75-TON ORE TRANSFER 
Gable Bottom Double Side Dump 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO, U.S. A. 


ENGINEERS 
1140 IVANHOE RD. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Lauds STEEL Writing Style | 


I would appreciate two copies of the 
article, “Trend Up in Arbitration” 
(July 22, Page 60). 

As usual, you provide in a small 
package important and valuable man- 
agement information, with clear, con; 
cise instructions for putting this infor- 
mation to practical use. 

It seems to me that some of th 
emphasis that is placed upon our nee 
for greater reading speeds might b 
used to better advantage in emphasiz 
ing the need for clear, concise facta 
writing. 

Because the articles in STEEL pro- 
vide this kind of writing, it has becom 
one of the few select publications 
look forward to receiving. 


A. C. Lachstadte 
Huffman Mfg. Cot 
Celina, Ohig 


Editorial Should Be Posted _—| 


| 
Just a note to express thanks fom 
your masterful editorial reprints. } 
Your July 22 editorial, “The Right 
To Manage” (Page 55), should be read 
by labor, as well as by management} 
and posted on all college bulletin boards; 
No reply is expected. Please use the 
time to write more of the same. 


E. A. Spragud) 

Vice Presiden’ 
Whitehead & Sprague Inci 
St. Louisi 

i} 


Likes Production Ideas Series 


May we please have a few reprint: 
of the 13th article in your Production 
Ideas series, “Look to Aluminum Die? 
castings” (Aug. 5, Page 89)? It is an 
other in a fine series of production proc} 
esses. Keep up the good work. 


Ernest W. Brizi 

Die Casting Div) 

Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co(! 
Springfield, Mass} 


Clarification of Points 


The article, “Reducing Seniority 
Costs” (July 8, Page 58), makes some 
suggestions which, for me, need clarifi‘| 
cation. Mostly, they reflect the neec} 
for contract language. 

For instance, you suggest bumping’ 
only the lowest seniority employee in| 
a group. or classification. Is this in 4 
metal trades type of classification, 0: 
what? And do you have language td 
fit this situation? 

Is there positive language to use t¢) 
avoid provisions which allow a senio//| 
employee the prerogative of selecting 


(Please turn to Page 12) H 
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\T MASSACHUSETTS STEEL TREATING CORPORATION ... 


NEW General Electric Induction Heater Brazes and 


Che new General Electric induction 
eating equipment used at Massachu- 
etts Steel Treating Corporation, Wor- 
ester, Massachusetts, quickly won the 
oraise of Mr. Harry E. Boorky, their 
nanager of manufacturing. 


“AST, HIGH QUALITY: Says Mr. Boorky, 
‘The unit gives us automatically con- 
rolled heating and quenching cycles for 
reatment of the entire length or of any 
sortion of the piece in only one pass.”’ 


SETTER CUSTOMER SERVICE: “In addi- 
jion, this new G-E heater gives us the 
tdvantage of quick-set-up changes 
equired of the high-quality job-lot 
eroduction we do for our customers. 

“Because induction heating can be 
tarefully controlled to the exact point 
where needed and because it is extremely 


j 


fast, the parts which we treat are virtu- 
ally free of troublesome scale—so cus- 
tomers are relieved of many cleaning oper- 
ations. They alsosaveon press or hammer 
maintenance and die life is increased.” 


FOR YOUR APPLICATION: General 
Electric electronic induction heaters are 
available in four ratings—7 14-, 15-, 25-, 
and 40-kw, with a choice of four differ- 
ent models in each rating. These four 
models provide various control combi- 
nations, so you can buy the one induc- 
tion heater which best matches your 
production pattern from the standpoint 
of both rating and control. You don’t 
buy wasted capacity. 


HEAT TREATING PROBLEMS? Just call 
your local General Electric Apparatus 
Sales office, or send the coupon at right. 


dardens up to 3 Tons of Job-lot Parts Every Day 


GET MORE INFORMATION 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SECTION A722-7 
SCHENECTADY 5, NEW YORK 


Please send me a copy of Bulletin GEA-6333. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Half section of trunnion bearing for a lift 
bridge. Cast of NBD 4-K metal. Each half 
wont 869 Ibs. finish-machined. 


CALL In Pel 
FOR BIG BRONZE 


Need “‘big bronze”’ like this, with oil holes and 
grooves cast right in? We cast and machine them to 
tolerances precisely held to your specifications. 
That’s one advantage you gain through NBD’s 
unsurpassed knowledge of casting techniques 

and machining facilities. 


On smaller sizes or production runs, too, you can 
depend on top quality from NBD. Our specialty 

is bronze metallurgy . . . we’ve developed more than 
40 special alloys. And we’re completely equipped 
for shell-mold, cast-to-size, centrifugal casting...as 
well as sand casting. 


For bearings, bushings, gear blanks, pump parts, 
call or write us for quotes or information. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4930 Manchester Avenue e« St. Louis 10, Missouri 
PLANTS IN: CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS ¢ MEADVILLE, PA, 


LETTERS | 
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(Concluded from Page 10) | 


his assignment within a group? Or, dd 
you just have to avoid the practice of 
choosing from building up? 

Next, how do you define what yo 
mean by ability—and get it in a labo 
agreement? 

Can you tell me names of prepared 
tests for capacity to a job, or the name} 
of companies which have successtat 
developed such tests? 

Thanks. You can blame all this o 
Shrdlu (see Page 6). 


=~ 


Seymour J. Burro 

Director of Industrial Relatio 

Maremont Automotive Products In 
Chicag 


@ We will be happy to forward o 
clarification of these points as well ai 
suggested contract language coverin)} 
them to interested readers. Address) 
STEEL, Editorial Service, Penton Bldgs 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


President Approves Policy 


‘Your editorial, “Parable of the Prices¥ 
(July 15, Page 51), so fully states, in} 
an interesting and amusing fashion, thi 
pricing policies I have followed that || 
would like 30 copies to hand to oul} 
salesmen and other key employees wha 
have expressed doubts as to the sound} 
ness of our policy. 


They give me a tremendous amount 
news in a few minutes of interestin)) 
reading; and your editorials invariably 
stir up some new thought or apply : 
new “slant” to old and proved philoso}! 
phies to thus revitalize my interest isi 
the subject. They are sincerely appr 


ciated. 
Harry J. Blur 

Preside 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Gc| 

Chica: 


Your editorial appeals to me strongly) 
In my opinion, it will become a classi) 
“in the business.” We would like 10) 
copies. 

Budd A. Reesmay 

E. R. Hollingsworth & Associate! 
1004 Talcott Bldg! 

Rockford, Ili 


f 


New Training Course 


Thank you for sending so promptli 
the first two articles in your 1957 Prov 
gram for Management series. We art 
in the process of preparing a trainin) 
course for supervisors and hope to ex 
pand it into a management develop} 
ment program. The information in you. 
articles will be valuable in helping wu! 
orient our program. 


Con W. Carve; 
Personnel Dept 
Computer Systems Div) 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp’ 
Los Angele: 


Usership of Equations 


May I have an extra copy of youl 
excellent two- part article, ““Maintenancé 
of Equilibrium in Blast Furnace Opera’ 
tion” (Part I, July 29, Page 120, ane 
Part II, Aug. 5, Page 96)? I should like 
to have our blast furnace superintenden’ 
check the author’s equations and calcu 
lations after substituting our norma 
burden, i 


A. M. Tredwell Jr 
Vice Presiden, 
Sharon Steel Corp! 
Sharon, Pa, 
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Question of the Week 


What’s the validity of the labor argument that wage hikes don’t bring 
price increases? United Auto Worker President Walter Reuther’s price- 
cutting proposal appears to be a tacit admission that pay raises do raise 
prices. Mr. Reuther’s headline-catching scheme would have the auto com- 
panies cut 1958 model prices $100. If they do it, the UAW “will give 
consideration to the effect of such reduction in the drafting of our 1958 
demands.” Note that there was no offer to reduce present wages com- 
mensurate with a cut in car prices. Although the Reuther move is a 
“cynical publicity stunt,’ as auto executives rightly call it, it has been 
a spectacular one. 


McClellan To Quiz Reuther 


Will Walter Reuther be quizzed by the Senate McClellan committee? Yes, 
but not until late this year or early next when bargaining time is nearer 
in the auto industry. The emphasis with Mr. Reuther will be on his use 
of power, not corruption. Likely questions: How does he raise strike 
funds? What about violence and secondary boycotts in the Kohler strike? 
| How does he influence state and local elections? 


Wage Pacts Up 


| Wage settlements negotiated in the first six months by AFL-CIO unions 

| average 1 to 3 cents higher than comparable agreements last year. Bulk 
of the pacts have been for 10 or more cents per hour, with over one-third 
for 13 or more cents per hour. Only 15 per cent were for 6 cents or 
less. In the construction industry, major settlements have been 15 to 20 
cents an hour. At the other extreme, about 5 per cent of settlements, prin- 
cipally in textiles, provided no pay boosts. 


6.2 Million Autos in '57 


Look for the auto industry to produce about 6.2 million cars, both in 
calendar 1957 and for model year 1957. Calendar 1957 will be the third 
best in history, following 1955 (7.9 million) and 1950 (6.7 million). Both 
forecasts for 1957 are better than expected last spring when slow sales 
threatened summer production schedules. May, June, July, and August have 
been pleasant surprises, all substantially above year-ago months. Sales pros- 
pects aren’t quite so rosy; the industry expects to end the ’57 model year 
with 230,000 cars in dealers’ stocks, 30,000 above normal. 


Auto Part Business Good, Too 


Auto replacement part sales this year will hit another record, besting the 
previous high set in 1956. The 65 million cars and trucks crowding Amer- 
ican roads will require more than $4 billion worth of parts in 1957, not 
counting tires and labor costs. Higher prices account for some of the 
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gain, although total physical volume will rise by 1 per cent. Dollar volume 
has been running 5 per cent ahead of 1956’s. 


Missile Memo: Douglas Aircraft 


Increasing missile business won’t be enough to offset losses in manned 
aircraft contracts. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., for example, has more mis- 
sile orders on the books than any other planemaker, but only about 10 
per cent of its backlog is for missiles. In the entire aircraft industry, 
watch for the workforce of 910,000 to be reduced to 800,000 by yearend. 


Missile Memo: Republic Aviation 


Some 400 firms that are subcontractors to Republic Aviation Corp. may 
soon feel the effects of Defense Department cutbacks. Republic subcon- 
tracts about 20 per cent of its aircraft and missile business normally; 
in 1958, the figure will drop to 16 per cent. At least 45 of Republic’s sub- 
contractors look to that firm as their major source of business. Planned 
expenditures of $1 million for plant and equipment next year will be scaled 
downward. 


Metalworking Earnings Rise 


Reports for the first half by 741 companies show combined net income 
after taxes of about $6.2 billion, up 6 per cent from that of the same 
1956 period, reports First National City Bank of New York. Increases 
reported: Iron and steel firms, 2 per cent; electrical equipment, 9 per 
cent; machinery, 8 per cent; other metal products, 17 per cent; automo- 
biles and parts, 13 per cent; and other transportation equipment, 13 per 
cent. Total manufacturing earnings rose 7 per cent, the relatively good 
metalworking showing being offset by declines in chemical products, paper, 
and textiles. The total gain of 6 per cent is slightly below the manufac- 
turing level because of dips in mining activities and only small gain 
among utilities. 


How Long Will Kefauver Go On? 


Sen. Estes Kefauver’s (D., Tenn.) investigation of administered prices and 
economic concentration may fizzle out before the end of the year. The 
senator has not scored the points in hearings that he had hoped to make 
against the steel industry (see page 39). Testimony from Otis Brubaker 
of the United Steelworkers was pedestrian. Steel industry officials who 
testified have been well prepared. The interest of reporters from news- 
papers and wire services has waned. 


Straws in the Wind 


In the last seven years, the number of west coast screw machine product 
firms has increased 89 per cent, against a national average of 49 per 
cent ... There’s more aluminum in the world than any other basic metal, 
says Reynolds Metals Co. ... At a Pittsburgh department store, U. S. 
Steel Corp. is displaying a home using 7 tons of steel (6 more than the 
average house). 
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An Urgent Matter 


Do you have any idea how much labor unions are getting away with? 

In a study called “The Legal Immunities of Labor Unions,’ Roscoe Pound, 
professor emeritus of the Harvard University Law School, draws this alarm- 
ing word picture: 

“The general privileges and immunities of labor unions, their members, 
and officials (allow them) to commit wrongs to person and property ... to 
interfere with the use of highways ... to break contracts . . . to deprive in- 
dividuals of the means of earning a livelihood . . . to control the activities 
of individual workers and their local organizations by national organizations 
beyond the reach of state laws ... and to misuse union trust funds ... (They 
are) things which no one else can do with impunity.” 

Such freedom is patently wrong. As Dean Pound says: ‘Immunities 
relieving particular persons or special classes or groups from duties and liabili- 
ties . . . have been regarded from of old as odious.” 

He points out that through legislation organized labor enjoys special 
privileges today which kings and governments had, but lost, years ago. They 
stem from: 

“1. The substantial elimination, as against labor organizations, of ... 
the assured method of enforcing the law applicable to everyone else. 

“2. The refusal of labor organizations to be treated as legally responsible 
... by becoming incorporated... 

“3. Not distinguishing unlawful action by labor organizations, their lead- 
ers and their members, done outside the employer-employee relation, from 
practices in that relation. 

“4. Committing all matters affecting labor organizations to an admin- 
istrative agency instead of confining its jurisdiction to matters involved in 
the employer-employee relation.” 

Dean Pound leaves no doubt that he believes the immunitics of labor 
unions and labor leaders should be eliminated. Of course, we agree, but what 
worries us even more than the situation he describes is the apathy with which 
studies such as Dean Pound’s are generally received: We are momentarily 
disturbed but fail to follow through. 

In this case, we have no excuse. The spotlight is on labor unions now. 
Now is the time to act. Write your congressmen. Let them know where 


you stand. 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


*CCC on-the-job address: ANYWHERE, U.S.A 


From the seaboard to the Ozarks, from the automobile 
plants of Michigan to the great steel producing centers, 
Commercial Contracting Corporation is known for 
important installations of automated and other 
manufacturing equipment. 

The world’s largest producers of automobiles, 
steel and aluminum rely on CCC. More than a billion 
dollars’ worth of vital machinery has been entrusted 
to the experienced hands ... to the practical planning 
and skilled supervision of the CCC organization. No 
job is too complex for these experts. 


GOMMERCIAL CONTRACTING CORPORATION (ER 


12160 CLOVERDALE ® 
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DETROIT 4, 


Commercial Contracting Corporation special 
in precision installation of press plants, rolling mill 
foundries, scrap collection systems, overhead oat 
and other material handling equipment. 

CCC’s roster of satisfied customers reads like 
bluebook of industry. If your company is planning c 
expansion or alteration program, CCC will do the ja 
quickly, economically, efficiently for CCC “he 
know-how, will travel.” | 


| 


Write for complete information, without obligation, 


INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATION 


MICHIGAN ° 


COMMERCIAL 
CONTRACTING 


TExas 4-740 
CORPORATION | 
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Supplemental Unemployment Benefits: 


Funds in Good Shape 


Company and Fund Market Value 


Benefits Paid 


Funding Position 


| (millions) (millions) (% of maximum) 
General Motors Corp. ......... $71.9 $2.56 57.02 
Ford Motor Co. (total)... .... 29.7 1.069 

.. general fund .............. 28.3 1.064 52.13 
. . . defense workers’ fund .... 1.4 0.005 49.36 
Chrysler Corp. (total) ......... 17.845 2.062 
@. . general fund ........... 15.9 2.008 45.22 
.. . defense workers’ fund . 0.345 0.044 83.04 
.. . Office workers’ fund ...... 1.6 0.010 55.31 


As of July 1, 1957. 
Source: UAW. 


Hassle Looms Over SUB 


Union wants extended payments and easier eligibility. Man- 
agement wants to simplify administration. They may settle 


on a joint administration program 


OHIO’S REFUSAL to accept inte- 
grated unemployment payments 
overshadows the fact that SUB 
funds of the auto industry’s Big 
Three alone total about $119 mil- 
lion. 

Only about $5.7 million had been 
paid out in benefits at the end of 
June, but more payments are ex- 


pected because auto unemployment 
has increased an estimated 35,000 
since then. 

The Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission reports some 
235,000 workers are laid off in that 
state. Most are UAW members 
eligible for SUB. 

Hot Spot—James Tichenor, ad- 


ministrator of Ohio’s Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation, 
ruled last month that any supple- 
mental benefits are considered 
wages and will be deducted from 
state compensation. 

The ruling affects some 170,000 
UAW members, plus another 320,- 
000 workers who belong to other 
unions with similar plans. 

Ohio’s interpretation, calling 
SUB wages, is an administrative 
one. Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Virginia have statutes which for- 
bid such payments. The UAW has 
tried several systems of lump sum 
payments to get around the Ohio 
ruling, but none has succeeded. 

Mr. Reuther flatly says: ‘We 
will challenge this ruling. We are 
confident the basic justice of the 
SUB plans will be upheld.” The 
44 states which have agreed to 
SUB tend to throw the balance in 
his favor. 

Buildup — Jobless figures are 
lower than last year’s when unan- 
ticipated layoffs decimated SUB 
funds before they could build up. 
Now there’s plenty of money in 
the kitty; funds stand at above 
half maximum (see chart). 


Targets — Walter Reuther’s 
troops see this surplus as an argu- 
ment for extending payments and 
lowering eligibility requirements. 

The union is citing examples of 
how SUB is working. Ford Motor 
Co.’s Somerville, Mass., plant is a 
typical case. In mid-April, it was 
closed for the switch from Ford 
assembly to manufacturing Edsel 
parts. Some 13800 workers were 
laid off until mid-July. 

Massachusetts pays a maximum 
of $25 a week in unemployment 
compensation. Between 1100 and 
1200 workers drew an additional 
$15 a week (average) from SUB, 
reports the union. 

Most payments ran eight to ten 
weeks. Ken Bannon, national 
UAW Ford director, estimates only 
half a dozen cases will be ap- 
pealed. 

Holding Fire—Auto companies 
aren’t discussing SUB until con- 
tract negotiations begin next 
year. Chrysler typifies the indus- 
try’s cautious attitude when it 
says: “So far, there are no major 
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problems and few appeals.” 

In March, when layoffs were 
low, Chrysler paid out less than 
$10,000 in benefits. It doesn’t dis- 
cuss the bad months like August 
when payments are at least triple 
that amount. 

Sore Spot—Neither the auto- 

_makers nor the union seem eager 
to talk about administration of the 
SUB programs (funds come out 
of SUB payments). 

Some sources put administra- 
tion cost at well over $1 million 
annually for each of the Big Three. 
And Chrysler, for example, won’t 
even tell how many persons are 
employed to administer the pro- 
gram. 

Changes Ahead — With SUB 
funds building up and with admin- 
istration posing problems, changes 
are expected for 58. The union is 
satisfied that 5 cents per man per 
hour will bring in enough money, 
but it wants its use liberalized. 


One industrial relations man fig- 
ures the union will aim for a joint 
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administration setup so it can ap- 
ply pressure to invest SUB funds 
in such programs as low cost 
housing. Two suppliers’ contracts, 


recently signed, indicate other 
items the UAW might like to see 
put through among the car build- 
ers. 

Variations—Doehler Jarvis Div., 
National Lead Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has a plan by which workers in 
its Michigan and Pennsylvania 
plants collect SUB simply by send- 
ing a form to the company. 

Up to now, each worker had to 
show up in person with state un- 
employment check in hand to prove 
eligibility. 

National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland, has a divided 
fund system. Three cents goes 
into a company fund and 2 cents 
into a plant fund. Money from 
plant funds is drawn out first. If 
necessary, the company funds are 
tapped. 

This is a variation of auto plans 
(such as Chrysler’s) which have 


general, hourly, and defense funds 
It protects workers such as offic«} 
employees who seldom strike, 0} 
people in special circumstances on 
defense projects. . 
No Strain — These types oj} 
changes, plus others dealing witli) 
eligibility, aren’t apt to be toe 
strongly contested by the autal 
companies. ) 
But clauses concerning iene 
of payments (UAW wants 5)) 
weeks), guaranteed severance pay 
and no limit on putting money inti} 
the funds will draw fire. | 
So will any plans which tend te} 
make administration more complil| 
i 


cated. For that reason, observer 
today feel skilled workers’ aim 
won’t get too big a hearing. 
Out of Luck—Skilled worker 
(who. are seldom unemployed. 
generally are unhappy with S 
They would rather have the 
cents an hour added to their payj 
The UAW will be eager for thi: 
concession to placate the skille 
workers Walter Reuther has nen 
trying to woo. 


Furnace Rolled Into Place 


The largest recent moving projj 
ect in the Buffalo area covered only 
100 ft., the distance required td} 
move Republic Steel’s new 2000) 
ton heating furnace into position) 
It was completely built off the site 
cutting normal replacement down) 
time by more than two months. 

The old heating furnace con) 
tinued to serve the 14-in. bar mill 
until three weeks before the new 
one was ready. It was then dis: 
mantled. I 

The new furnace was built on 


to the new Bite 


New Battery Is Pushing Coke 


The eighteenth coke battery td 
be rebuilt since World War II a) 
U. S. Steel Corp.’s Clairton (Pa.} 
Works is in production. 

Soon two more will be real 
(The work is being done by Alliec 
Chemical & Dye Corp.’s Wilputt¢ 
Coke Div.) When they are pro: 
ducing, the Clairton Works wil 
have rebuilt all but three of its 2: 
batteries since 1945. Each nev 
battery has 64 ovens. 

. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Co. produces both package sets and components 


Metalworking Hears Music 


High-fidelity sales are booming. Producers of components 
and package sets alike expect the volume to rise higher. 
Metal producers like the sound of this musical market 


THERE’S MUSIC for metalwork- 
ing in high-fidelity equipment. ‘“‘Hi- 
fi’ is a multimillion-dollar sym- 
phony to suppliers of sets or their 
components. 

Once a hobby, now an industry, 
ul-fi has growing pains. Each of 
WO rival camps believes it is the 
‘true” hi-fi industry. (Although 
here’s no precise definition of the 
vord, hi-fi means reproducing the 
ull audio range of the original 
ounds. ) 
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In This Corner—One camp, the 
“do-it-yourself” group, numbering 
over 100 manufacturers (many are 
small firms), supplies components 
to home hobbyists who assemble 
their own sets. Ordinary, helpless 
folk without mechanical ability 
can buy their equipment intact 
from a producer of package sets. 
Most set suppliers are large tele- 
vision or radio firms. 

While the do-it-yourself vs. we- 
do-it-for-you squabble keeps com- 


petition keen, all manufacturers 
agree that their sales volume is 
turned up high. 

Components—Producers of hi-fi 
components say sales totaled $166 
million last year, compared with 
$12 million in 1950. Most look for 
a gain of 10 to 15 per cent this 
year. 

Sets—Package set producers ex- 
pect to sell 1.5 million units this 
year, compared with 90,000 in 
1950 and 900,000 in 1956. Sales 
in 56 approached $350 million and 
may top $450 million in ’57. 

Proving that there’s room for 

component and set producers alike 
in high-fidelity, Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., division of 
General Dynamics Corp., sells in 
both markets profitably. ‘“‘We en- 
tered the high-fidelity console mar- 
ket last September and have built 
up sales of several million dollars. 
Our component sales have  in- 
creased about 25 or 30 per cent 
each year. As a result of current- 
ly revamping our components, we 
expect a 60 to 75 per cent sales 
increase,’ say company spokes- 
men. 
“Sales of our high-fidelity units 
have gained substantially and 
steadily and the outlook is con- 
siderably better than ever,” adds 
Stan McKeeman, assistant to the 
director of merchandising, Magna- 
vox Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

New Package Producer — More 
large corporations are planning to 
produce package sets. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
introduced its first major high- 
fidelity line at a Chicago exhibi- 
tion last month. Among manufac- 
turers announcing accelerated 
sales promotion campaigns in hi- 
fi this year are Radio Corp. of 


America, New York; Admiral 
Corp., Chicago, and Motorola Inc., 
Chicago. 


Interest in this thriving market 
isn’t limited to U. S. firms. Euro- 
pean competition is heavy. <A 
West German firm, Blaupunkt, 
will distribute in the U. 8. what it 
calls the world’s first true hi-fi car 
radio. 

Component Sales Up—Parts pro- 
ducers are also enthusiastic about 
sales prospects. “Our sales of 
amplifiers, turntables, arms, cart- 
ridges, and miscellaneous products 
have increased substantially in 
past years; we look for a large 
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increase in hi-fi sales,” says R. G. 
Bach, sales manager, Fairchild 
Recording Equipment Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

“Hi-fi is growing; let there be 
no doubt about that,’ comments 
Robert Newcomb, Newcomb Audio 
Products Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
“The components field represents 
the backbone of the hi-fi market.” 


Looking Better — V. A. Miller, 
president, V-M Corp., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., says phonograph and 
tape recorder sales are growing 
rapidly. Record changer sales 
are steady. He predicts a 15 per 
cent gain in 1957. 

Lawrence LeKashman, vice pres- 
ident, David Bogen Co. Ince., 
Paramus, N. J., reports his firm is 
expanding constantly in component 
production, adding tape recorders 
and transcription players. 

“We've had substantial sales in- 
creases in loudspeakers every year 
since the end of World War II,” 
says Thomas A. White, president, 
Jensen Mfg. Co., Chicago, division 
of Muter Co. “I believe our out- 
put will continue to grow.” 

Use Several Metals—The market 
outlook encourages metal produc- 
ers, too. Newcomb encloses its 
products in steel cabinets. V-M 
buys zine diecastings for frames. 
The core of David Bogen’s trans- 
formers is steel. Aluminum pro- 
ducers are eyeing the industry 
with interest. These are only a 
few of the applications; a wide sec- 
tion of metalworking can share in 
this thriving industry. 


Eaton Adds to Gear Division 


Eaton Mfg. Co.’s Automotive 
Gear Div., Richmond, Ind., will add 
a 35,000 sq ft building, plus 2800 
sq ft of office space, to its present 
facilities. Cost of new building 
and equipment: About $2 million. 
Expected employment increase: 
100 to 150 persons. 


Survey Notes Equipment Age 


Fifty-eight per cent of the ma- 
chine tools and _ wmetalforming 
equipment in use in Chicago plants 
is at least ten years old. Another 
20. per cent is over 20 years old. 
Sidney Feuchtwanger, president, 
Commercial Discount Corp., said 
after a recent survey. 
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Tadmu’ Pays Off 


A testing and development mockup, it has simplified thd 
fabrication of large plating machines. The units also nov 
been a sales aid for Wagner Bros. Inc. : 
i 
Ht 


A COMBINATION of aircraft loft- 
ing principles and machine~ tool 
building block units is paying off 
in modular buildups of plating 
machines for Wagner Bros. Inc., 
Detroit. 

W. R. Nolf, plant manager of 
Wagner’s equipment division, says: 
“The modular system makes for 
quicker engineering and fast fab- 
ricating. Our labor costs have 
been reduced 50 per cent, thus cut- 
ting total costs by at least one- 
sixth.” 

Starting Point—Heart of Wag- 
ner’s system is a test and devel- 
opment mockup which company 
engineers call “Tadmu.” It’s an 
operating composite of all sections 
and devices found on plating ma- 
chines. 

Although the mockup primarily 
is used for testing and develop- 
ment, Mr. Nolf points out it has 


been a great sales aid. “Customer}} 
can come in and see the mockup ij) 
operation and pick out the unit) 
they want assembled in their ow} i 
machines,” he explains. 

Blueprints are prepared after 
customer decides what sections h i 
needs. 

Add Lofts—Detail prints of eac 
section, scaled to 0.003 in., ar} 
taken from aluminum lofts sirnilall 
to those used in the aircraft in) 
dustry. | 

Engineers spot the sections the] 
want on the lofts and combin\| 
them into a blueprint for the ma 
chine on order. | 

And Specs—Wagner has comi/) 
piled a handbook listing specifical 
tions for each “Tadmu” unit. Th 
corresponding specs are added t 
the prints. | 

“We can engineer our large} 
machines in about 350 hours co | 


——— - - = =< 


Customers use the plating machine mockup to select features for their installa 


tions. 


Inset shows ball bearing support 


j 
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oared with the 1200 or 1300 hours 
t formerly took,” says Daniel J. 
‘Borodin, chief engineer. 

| Weld Together — Construction 
also has been simplified by the use 
/of standard subassemblies. 

) Precut structurals are placed 
on a 45-ft fixture and welded into 
(modular sections. The fixture in- 
jsures accurate fit and alignment of 
jall parts of a plating machine car- 


"riage and frame. 


| Two men (instead of six) fabri- 
‘cate sections using this system. 
elding time has been cut in half. 


Include Specials —-The testing 


rt 


pstrumental in refining several fea- 
i tures. 
i 


‘@ The mockup uses ball bearings 


instead of rollers to support the 


ycarriage. 
/e A hydraulic control unit for the 
elevators permits easy contact be- 
| tween work carriers and cathode 
trails. The elevator mechanism can 
I pick up and lower an egg without 
bbreaking it. 
te A compensating assembly makes 
pit possible to space work racks au- 
\tomatically for high or low volume 
| production runs. “This can result 
vin a 20 per cent saving on chemi- 
'cals,” says Mr. Nolf. 
/@ Automatically controlled pusher 
| assemblies have been developed on 
i“Tadmu.” The pusher has a V 
(notch which fits into a carrier key 
attached to the rack carrier bar. 
\It gives a slight amount of leeway 
‘in centering. If the pusher bar 
i doesn’t catch, a flat edge on each 
side of the V contacts a limit 
| switch which shuts off the motor. 

Ship Out — The modular unit 
construction makes it possible to 
ship machines in easy-to-assemble 
sections. Setup takes days instead 
of weeks. 

Delivery time for plating ma- 
chines can be cut from _ three 
| months to six or eight weeks. 


Aircraft Exports Up 

Exports of civil aircraft weighing 
6000 lb or less increased 85 per 
cent in value during the first six 
months of this year. 

A 45 per cent increase in the 
number of aircraft shipped result- 
ed in exports valued at over $10 
million, says the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association Inc., Washing- 
ton. 
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liabilities of “Tadmu” have been in-: 


Blough Defines Inflation 


U. S. Steel’s chairman says natural pressures, not controls, 


can halt cost spiral. 


Kefauver presses attack, hints revision 


of Clayton Act to stop “price fixing” 


ROGER BLOUGH, chairman, U. S. 
Steel Corp., offered the Antitrust 
& Monopoly Subcommittee some 
personal thoughts on inflation last 
week. 

Answering repeated requests by 
subcommittee members that he 
“tell Congress what it should do,” 
Mr. Blough suggested that law- 
makers: 1. Understand what in- 
flation is (cost inflation, not short- 
age-of-goods inflation). 2. Recog- 
nize that increased production and 
productivity per worker will in- 
crease everyone’s standard of liv- 
ing. 3. Realize that more produc- 
tion depends on more capital in- 
vestment. 

Warning that wage and price 
controls would accomplish noth- 
ing, he noted: ‘Natural pressures 
are beginning to make themselves 
felt in many segments of the econ- 
omy and will be more and more 
noticeable as a factor in slowing 
down general inflation.” Supply 
is catching up with demand in 
more industries, and our present 
money policies “may have a con- 
stantly growing effect.” Any 
measure Congress recommends 
must meet this test: “If it will 
increase savings, it is almost sure 
to increase production and produc- 
tivity . . . It is bound to decrease 
inflationary tendencies and .. . im- 
prove the standard of living.” 

Testimony by John Blair, sub- 
committee economist, indicated 
Senator Kefauver will move for 
revision of the Clayton Act to pro- 
vide stronger enforcement of pro- 
hibitions against price fixing. At 
present, ‘conspiracy’ has to be 
“proved.” A subcommittee counsel 
called this the great weakness of 
the act. How violation of the act 
could be proved without proving 
“conspiracy” was not explained. 

Union Slant—Otis Brubaker, re- 
search director for the United 
Steelworkers, came into the hear- 
ings after Mr. Blough with his 
own version of the steel indus- 
try’s problems. Senator Kefauver 
listened sympathetically as Mr. 


Brubaker charged: 


1. The industry could have cut 
prices $6 a ton last July and have 
still “earned greater net profits 
after taxes in 1957 than were ever 
earned in history.” 


2: The industry ignores the “5 
per cent increase” in steelworker 
productivity in 1957 when it raises 
prices. 


Labor Costs Send Castings Up 

Despite the government’s hue and 
cry, inflation is continuing to creep 
along in the metalworking industry. 
Generally, it is tied to wage in- 
creases. 


Castings (steel, gray iron, and 
malleable), started inching up in 
July following the steel increase 
(STEEL, July 8, p. 58). By fall, look 
for a 5 to 7 per cent increase 
across the board. 


“Tt is the same picture you find 
in big steel,” reports one steel cast- 
ings producer. “We are paying ex- 
tra for labor and many materials. 
There will be a general increase of 
about 6 per cent by mid-Septem- 
ber.” 


Midwest malleable casting prices 
have been moving up an average 
of 6 to 7 per cent since July 1. 

Gray iron castings have already 
started up as foundry labor con- 
tracts expire and new ones are ne- 
gotiated. The average appears to 
be 5 per cent across the board. 
Consumers are accepting the in- 
creases calmly. 


Labor accounts for about half 
the costs in gray iron foundries, 
which explains the impact of new 
contracts. There is no timing 
period since gray iron shops nego- 
tiate around the year. Bulk of these 
raises are expected in the next 
three months. 


Materials the foundries buy — 
particularly pig iron—are also go- 
ing up. One operator says: “This 
current wave of hikes is being im- 
plemented by producers with the 
greatest reluctance.” 
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How To Get a Small Loan 


AT 6 PER CENT, a small busi- 
nessman can get about all the 
money he needs. The hitch: Who 
defines his needs? 

Your Banker Is Boss—Let’s face 
it, your commercial banker is tak- 
ing a bigger risk than you are 
when he lends money for doubtful 
purposes. You must prove your 
needs. If you do, chances are 
you're on the right path. 

Any banker’s major complaint: 
Small businesses tend to simplify 
their problems; look to money as 
a cure-all. To qualify for a loan, 
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you have to know the true source 
of your problem. 

To do that job: 
fied accountants. 2. Keep up with 
your industry’s trends. 3. Count 
on good advice from your produc- 
tion and sales managers. (If you 
don’t get it, get new managers. ) 

The most important rule to fol- 
low (and the hardest for a small 
businessman): Forget about run- 
ning a one-man show. 

He Has Many Loans—The most 
important types of loans for small 
companies: Term, accounts re- 


1. Hire quali- 


ceivable financing, 


credit and the ability to pay ca 
obtain the last three without dif 
ficulty because there is ample se 
curity inherent in them. 

You are most likely to be turned 
down for a term loan. | 

Term loans: are not’ usuall 
granted for less than a year, aa 
many run up to five years. They 
may be used for: 1. Financin 
expansion and modernization. 
Consolidating debts. 


He Wants To Know—The Fed 
eral Reserve Board says less tha 
50 per cent of term loans requir 
collateral. Your bank, in decidin 
if it wants collateral, will considey| 
your credit rating, the purpose 0} 
the loan, and the amount of youl 
indebtedness. Being a ge 
customer helps. 

The bank will seriously want td 
know if your loan can meet twig 
tests, whether it’s secured or not} 
1. Does the loan boost your earn 
ing capacity? 2. Will repaymen} 
in installments affect your norma, 
earning pattern? 

When you first discuss you 
loan, be prepared to thoroughly) 
analyze what your normal earning| 
capacity is. It doesn’t necessarily| 
follow that you won’t get the loai| 
if earnings will drop in the firs) 
year or so of the loan; maybe 
carnings will more than make uy 
for the drop in future years. Fo 
example, your markets may be un! 
dergoing significant shifts that a 
fect your earnings. 

Another possibility: Without 
the money, your company’s earn| 
ings may drop. I 

Other Sources — Life insurance 
companies follow commercial bank} 
ing practices in granting term 
loans to small firms. Treat them 
as you would your banker. One 
major difference: Banks will usual! 
ly let you prepay the loan with) 
out penalty; insurance companies 
will take a premium first. Somé¢ 
savings banks, the Federal Re 
serve banks, and finance companies 
are other possibilities. 

SBA—More companies than evel 
before are turning to the federa 
government for help. Small Busi: 
ness Administration officials think 
it’s because money is tight; the 
American Bankers  Associatior 
charges that SBA’s loans contair 
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shigher margins of risk than bank 
loans and that many shouldn’t be 
igranted. 

Over 10 per cent of the loans 
approved by SBA since it was es- 
‘tablished in 1953 involved no dis- 
fbursement of funds. The principal 
}reason, says Wendell Barnes, ad- 
fministrator: “The applicants had 
jmade other arrangements, or, be- 
leause of changed circumstances, 
ythe loans were not needed.” The 
#lesson in that for you: Use the 
“SBA only as a last resort. You’re 
wiser to establish and maintain 


Its Requirements — In metal- 


"251 employees and not be a small 
business, according to SBA regu- 
flations; or you may qualify with 
Yas many as 1000 employees (the 
sold 500-employee rule went out 
wlast December). Whether or not 
tyou are dominant in your field af- 
fects your standing. 

SBA loans money directly or in 
(participation with private lenders. 
{Loans will not be granted: 1. If 
athey’re available elsewhere. 2. If 
jthe money is needed to pay off 
other creditors complaining of in- 
vadequate security for their loans. 


K3. If the loan would “encourage 


| 


/monopoly.” 

The most you can get from SBA 
Mis $250,000. 

} The Outlook—Next year, small 
“pusiness enthusiasts in Congress 
will make SBA a_ permanent 
agency, boost the maximum loan 
jiimit, and probably try to lower 
‘the maximum interest rate allowed 
(at’s now 6 per cent), if interest 
‘rates among private lenders con- 
tinue to climb. 

Generally, Federal Reserve of- 
#ficials and bankers remain con- 
#fident of small business’ ability to 
finance its expansion in the next 
Wdecade; legislators on Capitol Hill 
ifeel otherwise. Rep. Abraham 
+Multer (D., N.Y.), chairman of the 
‘House subcommittee which con- 
wducted hearings on SBA this 
Spring, expressed the philosophy 
of many: ‘We are at the crucial 
‘point in our economic life where 
small business either expands to 
eet the increased demands of our 
arkets or remains stagnant.” 


t An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., 


iCleveland 13, O. 
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orking, you may have as few as’ 


Expansion Finished 


National Carbon Co. winds up 
seven-year expansion program 


to up capacity at six plants 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp., com- 
pleted a 50 million, seven year ex- 
pansion program raising its annual 
capacity by about 100,000 tons. 

“We now have sufficient capac- 
ity to take care of anticipated re- 
quirements for several years, bar- 
ring a national emergency,” states 
National Carbon’s president, Adger 
S. Johnson. This was the firm’s 
second major expansion since 
World War II. 


New baking furnaces and equip- 
ment rearrangement at the Colum- 
bia, Tenn., plant provide flexibility 
to adjust production of carbon and 
graphite products as the ratio of 
demand changes. 


Electrode plants at Columbia are 
equipped to produce carbon and 
graphite forms for the expanding 
specialty business, including gra- 
phite for nuclear reactors and re- 
ference forms for aircraft assembly 
brazing. 

New facilities have been added 
to plants in Cleveland, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and Fostoria, Ohio. A new plant 
at Lawrenceburg, Tenn., will use 


a new forming and baking process 
to make carbon products. 


The big switch to electric fur- 
naces by steelmakers causes opti- 
mism about the growth potential 
of the firm’s graphite electrodes. 


Chicago Tells Growth Costs 


Cost of industrial development 
announced for metropolitan Chi- 
cago in July totaled $21,543,000, 
bringing the sum for 1957’s first 
seven months to $120,577,000. 
Comparable figures for 1956 were 
$14,904,000 and $396,718,000 (in- 
cluding a $230 million steel expan- 
sion). 


Earnings Top $2 Billion 


An average pay rate of $2.84 an 
hour resulted in a payroll of over 
$2 billion for the steel industry in 
the first half of 1957, a record. 

Wage earners worked an aver- 
age of 38.6 hours a week compared 
to 39.9 hours a week for the first 
half of 1956 when their earnings 
totaled nearly $63 million less. 

For June, 1957, the American 
Iron & Steel Institute reports an 
estimated total payroll of $324,- 
823,000, employment of 666,400, 
and an hourly rate of $2.86. 

The hourly rate is at a high 
for the industry and does not in- 
clude employment costs of about 
29 cents an hour for pensions, so- 
cial security, and insurance. 


Gas-fired baking ovens at Columbia, Tenn., plant produce electrodes for 
steel furnaces 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


aia. 


New Fight Builds Up Steam in Pentagon 


A MOVE to create a separate missile service is get- 
ting the close attention of high Pentagon brass. Mis- 
siles now cross service lines, according to Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson’s 1956 order which is based 
on mileage. Example: The Army is limited to a 
200-mile missile. 

Economy is the most obvious explanation for one 
service; interdepartmental rivalries like the Thor- 
Jupiter controversy probably cost taxpayers millions. 
Mr. Wilson’s term as secretary has been highly pro- 
ductive of new rivalries, and he has spent much 
time defending his decentralized setup. He likens 
it to the General Motors Corp. arrangement; he says 
competition among divisions breeds a better product. 

The generals and admirals are holding their breath 
until they see where Neil McElroy, the new secretary, 
stands on that issue. Cleaning up his desk before 
Mr. McElroy comes in, Mr. Wilson says a decision 
on the Thor and Jupiter will be made before Oct. 1. 


Missile Shakeout To Be Announced 


A decision on the Air Force intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles—the Atlas and the Titan—also must 
be made. The Atlas is the more highly developed 
of the two. 

Critics think there are two basic reasons for need- 
less duplication: 1. Rivalries. 2. The desire to 
keep suppliers happy by making more work—as the 
AF did by giving General Dynamics Corp.’s Convair 
Div. the development contracts for the Atlas’ air- 
frame and Martin Co. a similar contract for the Titan. 

Proponents of the competitive theory say it’s neces- 
sary to fire the missiles to know what they can do. 


How Long for Manned Aircraft? 


Mr. Wilson contends we will rely mainly on aircraft 
(as opposed to missiles) for defense in the next three 
—perhaps ten—years. But it seems inevitable to cer- 
tain Pentagon observers that a separate missile serv- 
ice is in the cards: How long should we wait to 
establish it? 

The AF is torn between two elements: 
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1. Its manned aircraft people, including top brass | 
Strategic Air Command, want the AF to concentrat 
on heavy bombers as long as it’s tactically possible} 

2. Its missile people don’t want the AF to miss thi 
chance to be the “missile service” or the “defens 
service of the future.” | 

The Army and Navy continue to fight for the: 
roles, but within those departments are dedicate 
men who believe our present decentralization is 
tremely dangerous. 


Showdown in 1958—Maybe 


Look for the House Defense Appropriations Sul 
committee to try to force Mr. McElroy into establishini 
a separate missile service, either actually or by givin! 
the AF prime responsibility. 

Word has come down from the White House tha} 
$38 billion annually is tops for defense expenditures} 
through fiscal 1961. The subcommittee, sincerely di] 
turbed by duplicated missile programs, won’t let M} 
McElroy off as easily as it did Mr. Wilson. i} 

Summing Up: When the single agency conce}| 
comes into being, every program supplier will be aj 
fected. Chances are that this will make the preset} 
aircraft shakeout look like peanuts. For efficiency; 
sake, the weapons system concept could be extended {| 
include the biggest package possible, rather than th| 
subsystem technique used today. That would meé| 
more subcontracting by the prime contractor ar} 
fewer prime contractors. 


Solar Energy Push Will Come 


“Tf a man can harness solar energy, he may not oni 
solve the world’s growing power problem but also pay 
the way for peace and plenty for centuries ahead! 
Thus Rep. Craig Hosmer (D., Cal.) phrases the 1 
tion’s biggest long range problem. : 

Because, he implies, we don’t have time for pow: 
(public or private) politics to force a decision on soli) 
energy, we must begin now, in a bipartisan wal} 
with a $10 million, ten year research program. | 

Rep. Hosmer thinks research is proceeding at “| 
snail’s pace” and should get government aid immec( 
ately. Only about $500,000 a year is being spent ¢| 
solar energy research by Bell Telephone Labor} 
tories, Hoffman Electronics Corp., and E. I. du Pow) 
de Nemours & Co. Look for Congress to go alon 
with Rep. Hosmer’s program next year. 


Will Money Loosen Up? i} 


William McC. Martin Jr., chairman, Federal 
serve Board, has told the Senate Finance Committ 
that money may loosen up before it gets any tighte 
The FRB is confident that the cut in Defense Depar 
ment spending will fan out enough in 1958 to giv 
the country a breather from the boom. 
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|DDITION of atomic energy prod- 
Acts at D. E. Makepeace Co., a 
nit of Engelhard Industries, At- 
ileboro, Mass., is requiring a mini- 
‘ium of change in technology and 
érganization. 

' The company will continue to 


{ 
jlates for watch cases, optical 


frames, and jewelry. Diversified 
Yroduction includes atomic fuel 
fillers, clad fuel elements, and re- 
‘ated reactor components. 

# Expansion — Improvements in- 
flude three new vacuum melting 
furnaces, equipment for rolling 
‘nd contour forming, and expand- 
d tooling. A newly equipped 
®lant (53,000 sq ft) at Plainville, 
#fass., and some expansion at At- 
#leboro complete the program. 

} Gains in efficiency will keep em- 
Yloyment at the 700 level. 
Similar Techniques — Uranium, 
‘irconium, and titanium require 
{netallurgical and finishing meth- 
ds that are similar to those used 
/or precious metals. 

|| M. F. Mittendorf, vice president 
‘»£ Attleboro-Plainville operations, 
(tates: “Industries far removed 
rom jewelry and silverware are 


iimd parts requiring § specialized 
‘melting, drawing, and _  lamina- 
tions.” 


siranium alloy fuel fillers produced 
hre: Uranium-aluminum, — urani- 
am - niobium, uranium - zirconium, 
hd uranium oxide-stainless steel. 
| Operations include melting, forg- 


ng. 

| Mill facilities are designed to 
}AEC regulations, including a dis- 
jposal system for waste materials. 
\fhe AEC will take bulk of early 
{oroduction. 

| Nuclear applications account for 
most of the potential zirconium 
Volume. Aircraft and missiles are 
the major outlet for titanium, al- 
‘hough the use by both has been 
below expectations. 
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hake rolled gold or gold filled , 


40 produce for jewelry and AEC looks like jugglery; yet it’s... 


Diversification at Makepeace 


Zirconium and_ titanium are 
form rolled, heat treated, and fab- 
ricated. 

The materials are annealed and 
heat treated in a vacuum at tem- 
peratures up to 2250°F. End 
products include solid and laminat- 
ed flat stock; solid, laminated, 
wave guide, and special tubing; 
contour rolled stock wire, and 
solder wire. 


5000 Shapes — Dies, rolls, and 
hobs produce a variety of shapes 
and patterns in the tubing. Wall 
thickness and diameter tolerances 
of 0.005 in. are held in the deep 
drawn. stock. 

Tubing diameters are 0.015 to 
2 in. in lengths to 20 ft. Solid 
and laminated wire as fine as 0.005 
in. in diameter is produced with a 
tolerance of 0.0001 in. 

Rectangular tubing for wave 
guides is drawn to tolerances of 
0.001 and 0.002 in. Precision wave 
guide tubing is used in microwave 
equipment. 

The products formed by form 
rolling require a minimum of ma- 
chining; in many cases, finishing 
operations are eliminated. 


Cobalt 60 Prices Reduced 


Radioactive cobalt 60 prices have 
been reduced by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. This move is 
expected to encourage widespread 
distribution and use of the radio- 
isotope in industrial, medical, and 
research applications. 

The new prices range from $2 
to $5 per curie and are based on 
the number of curies per gram of 
material and the quantity pur- 
chased. 

The AEC is the only producer 
of cobalt 60 in the U.S. The cur- 
rent annual production is about 
300,000 curies. An increase in 
production is not planned by the 
commission. It hopes that the in- 
creased market will cause industry 
to undertake production in private 
reactors. 

If the demand for cobalt 60 ex- 


ceeds the supply available from 
commission production, preference 
will be given to medical require- 
ments. 


Flight System Orders Soar 


Transistorized automatic flight 
control systems will equip new 
fleet additions of 17 commercial 
air lines. Eclipse-Pioneer Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., announced 
a $1.1 million order from Convair 
Division, General Dynamics Corp. 

The firm now has a $16.5 million 
backlog for the systems. First de- 
liveries are scheduled for Trans 
World Airlines. 


Mercury Reserves Estimated 


The Department of the Interior 
estimates that the U. S. has mer- 
cury ore reserves of about 315,300 
flasks of ‘mineable grade. (A flask 
equals 76 pounds.) Current domes- 
tic production is about 30,000 
flasks a year and consumption 
about 55,000 flasks annually. 

The average grade of ore cur- 
rently being processed in the U. S. 
is about 8 lb per ton. 


Apprentices Increase 


Vocational and trade schools 
have increased their activity this 
year with 190,000 registered ap- 
prentices in training, an increase 
of 15,000 over a year ago. 

W. C. Christensen, director of 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau . 
of Apprenticeship & Training com- 
ments: “It is encouraging to note 
that industry not only is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of its train- 
ing responsibility, but that it is do- 
ing something about it.” 
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‘ON AN ISOLATED area of the 
ford Motor Co. Styling Center, 
oe orn, Mich., behind doors to 
which few have keys, people make 
la business of letting their imag- 
ination run free. 
1 Economists foresee high levels 
cof income, a shorter work week, 
yand a fabulous leisure market. 
i Scientists foresee interplanetary 
)cocket ships, skies dotted with 
manmade satellites, and atomic 
icapsule power. 
) On these pages, Ford’s visioneer- 
led by George W. 


fing stylists, 
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Transportation: 2000 A. D. 


Walker, vice president and director 
of styling, depict the transporta- 
tion methods which may be used 
by this leisurely and adventurous 
populace. 

Fiction? More probably fact. 
Perhaps you'll be working with a 
metal having the hardness of car- 
bide, the tensile strength of tung- 
sten, the corrosion resistance of 
chromium, the malleability of lead, 
the ductility of silver, and the ma- 
chinability of brass. 

Even better: The profit squeeze 
may be nonexistent. 


Geor eo y Walker, 

” says: . 
hand o be stylist are gi ded by 
thoughtful research and _ fanciful 
dream 


Space Vacation 


En route to the Moon, this traveler 
stands by his car while the ground 
crew readies the Lunar Liner for a 
scheduled flight 
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OW 
Great Lakes Stet 
teems quality 


| | 


You’re up on the catwalk above the pour} 
platform along the open-hearth pit at Grij 
Lakes Steel. Right below, one of the giaj 
250-ton teeming ladles is filling another tr} 
of hot-top ingot molds. | 


At no step in the production of good, ded 
drawing steel is control of quality more ij 
portant than in the teeming operation. ]] 
defects can easily develop unless the ent 
pouring operation is done exactly right .|} 
the way it is at Great Lakes. | 
For example, these hot-top molds are desigrij, 
to eliminate shrinkage cavities in the finish) 
product. A special lining compound of graphi) 
or tar blankets the inside of every mold|} 
form a highly protective shield for the delic: 


ingot surface. . 
And that’s only a sample of the care Gri 
Lakes takes every step of the way to maint} 


high and uniform quality steel! 


The easiest way to reach us? Simply phone «| 
nearest representativ | 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan * Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL le CORPORATION 


District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveld!) 
Grand Rapids, Houston, Indianapolis, Lansing, Los Angi) 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, |) 

Louis, San Francisco, Toledo, Toronto. 


| 
4 

| 
u 


BUILT-IN QUALITY of Great Lakes steel is guarded throw 
every step to final delivery. Here shipments of flat-ro} 
sheet coils are covered with tarpaulins for protectil’ 
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‘oring out a new car this fall, few 


But within a few weeks, its prod- 
uct, the Argonaut, will make its 
jiebut in major U. S. cities. It’s a 


i 


t 


jexceptional road holding qualities, 
jand deliver fabulous performance.” 
F Will It Sell? —Those who are 
Ybacking the Argonaut—business- 
i men and industrialists of Cleve- 
filand, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Can- 
ton, Ohio— are well aware that 
i they’re bucking the trend. Sales 
/of such high priced entries as Con- 
)tinental and Eldorado Brougham 
have been disappointing, in spite 
Jof reports that disposable income 
)is at an all-time high. 

| To succeed, the Argonaut must 
|be more than an elaborate version 
|of something else, its backers con- 
‘tend. It must have an original de- 
‘sign, matchless workmanship, and 
‘superior engineering. “It does,” 
[claims John S. Parker of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, Argonaut Co.’s vice 
president and sales director. 

A Man’s Car—The Argonaut is 
produced in one model only, a con- 
vertible roadster with two bucket 
seats upholstered in Italian leather. 
The floor of the cockpit is ribbed 
aluminum, with rubber inserts. The 
dash is padded, but there are no 
seat belts. 

Argonaut’s design, still a secret, 
is described as “distinguished but 
rakish.”” Chrome appears only on 
the bumpers, which are chromium 
molybdenum. Whether the body is 
metal or plastic hasn’t been re- 
vealed, but the material is said to 
be unusually durable. 

_ Specifications — All 


Argonauts 
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'would bet on the ability of a Cleve- 


Argonaut: Another New Car 


ior the first time in 25 years, Cleveland industrialists will 
jnanufacture a passenger auto. The powerful roadster may 
jpe this generation’s answer to the Duesenberg 


have a 127-in. wheel base. Length 
is about 215 in.; tread, 66 in. (8.20 
x 15 racing tires are used); height 
to cowl, 37 in. (Center of gravity 
is said to be the lowest in the in- 
dustry.) The frame is 5-in. cold- 
drawn steel tubing, with 3/16-in. 
walls and 4-in. attachments. Coat- 
ed with white vinyl] paint, it weighs 
1060 lb. (One engineer, not em- 
ployed by Argonaut, calls it three 
times stronger than any auto frame 
now in use.) Curb weight of the 
car: Less than 5000 lb. 

The V-8 engine has a displace- 
ment of 392 cu in. and is said to 
be one of the most powerful ever 
installed in a production automo- 
bile. Its driveshaft is stressed for 
9000 rpm. There are two trans- 
missions: Manual with overdrive or 
automatic (at no additional cost). 
A special radiator and oil cooler 
are provided. Fuel tank capacity 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1957 1956 


January .. 642,089 612,078 
February . 571,098 555,596 
March . 578,826 575,260 
April . 549,239 547,619 
May 531,365 471,675 
June ....... 500,271 430/373 
ARUN ae 495,629 448,876 
7 Mo. Total 3,868,517 3,641,477 
August .. 402,575 
September 190,726 
October 389,061 
November 581,803 
December 597,226 
Total 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
July 20 .... 124,894 113,416 
ULV 2 lanes 1LOUSHT | 9 111247 
Aug. 3 ..... 1193823 111,157 
Aug. 10 .... 118,864 108,167 
Aug. 17 .... 117,494+ 98,348 
Aug. 24 .... 116,500* 69,977 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
+Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


is 32 gallons; fuel consumption is 
estimated at 15 mpg. 

Engineering — Boasting 50-50 
weight distribution, the Argonaut 
doesn’t have power steering. It 
has power brakes, but the power 
isn’t achieved through vacuum as- 
sists. The suspension system con- 
sists of torsion bars in front and 
semielliptic springs at the rear. 
Front and rear shock absorbers are 
individually adjustable from the 
cockpit. 

The Argonaut is being hand as- 
sembled in a leased plant at Cleve- 
land. No passenger car has been 
manufactured in that city since 
1932, when the Peerless expired. 
Major parts, such as transmission, 
rear axle and brakes, come from 
independent suppliers. The frame 
is made in Cleveland, the engine 
in Detroit. Some parts, such as the 
radiator, are fabricated by Argo- 
naut. 

The Market—Although the car 
is suitable for city driving, Mr. 
Parker says it will be “most in its 
element” on the open roads of the 
western states and in the mountain 
passes of Europe. It’s designed 
for executives and sportsmen who 
want a car of unusual capability. 
It will be distributed by American 
agencies for foreign cars. First 
year production is expected to run 
between 600 and 1000—some say 
Texans alone will buy 300. 

The price: More than $10,000. 


Auto Exports Decline 


During the first half, the U. S. 
exported only 88,214 new cars, a 
decline of 29 per cent from the 
123,613 of the year-ago period, re- 
ports Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 

Excluding Canada, where unus- 
ual conditions obtained, the decline 
was not so great, but exports still 
fell to 77,787, or 16 per cent lower 
than the 92,247 of last year. In the 
first half of 1956, GM was shipping 
cars into Canada at a heavy rate 
to compensate for production losses 
at strikebound Canadian plants. 
This year, uncertainty as to wheth- 
er the new government will reduce 
or remove the 10 per cent excise 
tax on cars results in a slightly 
depressed market. 

The great weakness in sales of 
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American cars this year has been 
in Europe and the British Common- 
wealth countries. The Suez crisis 
was a factor, particularly in the 
commonwealth. 

As a result, wholesale deliveries 
of U. S. cars in Europe (including 
some North African areas) during 
the first five months of this year 
were only 15,400, down nearly 26 
per cent from the 20,800 of the 
like period last year. Throughout 
the commonwealth, excluding Can- 
ada, sales during the same period 
fell to 13,200 from 23,000 in the 
first five months of 1956. 

Growth of the European auto in- 
dustry is best represented by West 
Germany, which last year became 
the largest European manufacturer 
and exporter, surpassing the United 
Kingdom for the first time. In 
1956, West Germany turned out 
1,075,619 vehicles, up 18.4 per cent 
from the 908,742 of 1955. Of this 
number, 45.4 per cent or 488,331 
were exported. That compares with 
exports of 398,385 vehicles by the 
U.S. During the first four months 
of this year, German firms boosted 
their sales in the Union of South 
Africa from 6100 to 8805, while 
sales of American makes fell from 
7200 to 5400. 

On the brighter side, AMA re- 
ports that overseas demand for 
this country’s trucks and buses is 
nearly as good as in any year since 
World War II. Exports of trucks 
during the first half of this year 
were 111,772, an increase of 3 per 
cent over the 108,762 shipped in 
the comparable period last year. 
Bus shipments rose to 356 from 
145. 


Exhaust Notes 


e The Edsel Citation contains 
about 51 |b of aluminum, reports 
W. S. McChesney, Alcoa’s manager 
of industry sales. Average alumi- 
num content of 1957 cars is 38 lb. 
e American Motors Corp. will 
rustproof its 1958 bodies by sub- 
merging them in a tank contain- 
ing ferrochrome, a red oxide forti- 
fied with zinc chromate. All sheet 
metal, including the insides of 
doors, pillars, sills, and other areas 
inaccessible to spray coating will 
be. protected from rust by the 
primer, claims E. W. Bernitt, vice 
president of automotive opera- 
tions. 
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Two AMC Cars Use Same Block 


© RAMBLER’S V-8, shown above, doesn’t look revolution- 
ary—and it probably isn’t. 

What’s unusual is that it shares the same block with the 
Hudson Hornet and Nash Ambassador, its big brothers in the 
stable of American Motors Corp. 

Big Savings—By moving to a standard block, AMC sim- 
plified engine production and may save as much as $12 million 
in tooling costs. Such gains aren't unappreciated in Detroit, 
so the probability is strong that other automakers will follow 
suit. Chrysler is expected to put the same engine in 1958 Dodges 
and De Sotos. And Ford will continue its research. 

When AMC brought out the V-8 last year, designers spoke 
enthusiastically of its “flexibility.”” The engine could be readily 
adapted to future displacement requirements and compression 
ratios, they said. What’s more, it could be easily installed 
in future bodies. It was low (23 in.), narrow (255%-in.), short 
(27 in. plus), and light (601 lb, without transmission). 

One version of the V-8 was installed in last year’s Nash 
Statesman. Although the Statesman was dropped this year, 
its engine survives as the power plant for Rambler, bellwether 
of the corporation. With a 3%-in. bore and a 34-in. stroke, 
it has a displacement of 250 cu in. and develops 190 hp. 

Few Changes Needed—Adapting Rambler’s V-8 for use 
in larger cars required minimum changes in the block: Pat- 
tern and machining revisions for bore size. Only bob weights 
on crankshaft balancing equipment needed changing. 

Installed this year in the Hudson Hornet and Nash Am- 
bassador, AMC's “hig” V-8 has a 4-in. bore, a 3'4-in. stroke, 
and a 327 cu-in. displacement. At 4700 rpm, it develops 255 
hp. Outside dimensions are the same as for Rambler's engine. 

Limitations—Whether the Big Three can follow AMC's 
lead is none too clear because a block’s displacement can be 
varied by little more than 30 per cent. It’s one thing to make 
one block serve two cars (three names, actually, but Hornet 
and Ambassador are almost identical). It is quite another to 
make two blocks serve five. 
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) INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION jure 
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lj Week ended Aug. 17. 


43EPTEMBER likely will be the 
Divot point of 1957 for metalwork- 
jng. The sidewise movement has just 
fibout run its course. Chances are 
lood the trend line will go up late 
& the month after taking time out 
‘or Labor Day. 

Two Choices—So far this year, 
»usiness has had three available 
rses—up, down, and _ sidewise. 
Soon, it will have only the first two. 
A level course would represent a 
leterioration of business conditions 
fpecause the fourth quarter his- 
Lorically is the strongest period of 
che year. In three of the last four 
vears, the uptrend that started in 
September carried through to the 
end of the year. Only in 1953, 
when September failed to recover 
the pre-Labor Day level, did the 
trend continue down. 

Odds Favor “Up’—Several seg- 
ments of metalworking which have 
been “off” this year are showing 
signs of breaking upward. Ap- 
pliance makers believe they have 
seen the worst of their problems. 
The inventory pipeline is running 
dry, and new models are stimulat- 
ing sales efforts. What’s more, of- 
ficials are backing up their con- 
fidence with significant orders for 
September steel. The auto indus- 
try is having one of its biggest 
Augusts in history from a produc- 
tion viewpoint. September will be 
slow, but industry executives are 
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Chances Good for Upturn 


planning a strong introduction pe- 
riod for 1958 models. Ward’s Au- 
tomotive Reports says fourth quar- 
ter plans call for 1,559,200 units, 
1.4 per cent better than originally 
scheduled two months ago. 

The developments in appliances 
and autos are creating optimism in 
the steel industry. Production has 


in September 


been inching up for seven consecu- 
tive weeks. The full impact of the 
model changeover in Detroit will 
not be felt until production builds 
up steam in October. By then, the 
operating rate of the nation’s steel 
mills should be in the 90 per cent 
plus range. 

The auto and appliance industries 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)?.. 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr). 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) ... 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (HNR—nmillions) ... 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 


TRADE 


Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) Sisters 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) ..... 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)% 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares). 
Loans and Investments (billions)* .. See 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions). . A 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index5 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index®..... 


All Commodities’ 


Commodities Other Than | Farm & ‘Foods’. x 


®Dates on request. 4Preliminary. 
2,461,893. %Federal Reserve Board. 
100. 61936-1939—100. 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


YEAR 


2,1231 2,062 2,359 


12,1001 12,070 11,794 

9,6851 9,700 9,386 

6,8001 6,797 7,086 

$411.9 $298.3 $258.1 

146,4251] 137,143 126,675 

7401 740 770 

265 281 229 

Pheer $31,069 | $30,983 $30,681 
+3% 0% + 7% 

$19,238 $21,102 $19,788 

$271.7 $271.9 $272.4 

SLT $16.3 $17.1 

8,800 9,422 9,030 

$86.0 $86.4 $84.4 

$24.8 $25.2 $25.8 

Wie co SOL 239.15 239.15 220-6 
214.3 214.3 261.8 

118.0 118.1 114.5 

125.6 125.6 122:2 

3Weekly capacities, net tons: 1957, 2,559,490; 1956, 
4Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 51935-1939—= 


7TBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-1949—100. 
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Technology 


Spinning is one of the old- 
est and simplest methods 
of metal forming—and it’s 
still one of the best for 


many parts applications. 


New developments, not- 
ably automatic spinning, 
have increased the use 
potential of this produc- 
tion technique. Next week, 
STEEL wil! show how some 
manufacturers have im- 
proved product design 
and lowered costs by spec- 


ifying spun parts. 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


STEEL MILL SHIPMENTS 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


Five TAmiMies 


Ui An Se OMNI D: 

Net Tons : 

1957 1956 1955 
Jan, .. 7,809,451 7,587,870 6,009,958 
Feb. .. 7,066.732 7.468,393 6,119,900 
Mar. .. 7.821.616 8,255.824 7,268,795 
Apr. .. 7,349,752 7,783.873 7,279,321 
May .. 6,972.091 7.764.776 7.540.889 
June .. 7,284.616 8,077.805 7.770,213 
ATS siteeesigg Mats cfocurscaa 1,288,988 6.250,597 
AUG. i aeteiece 5.539.915 7.053.615 
Sept - 7.058.028 7,378,247 
Oct. 7,930.957 7,216,821 
INO merce thats caverns 7,431,136 7,247,994 
Oe ecscotin cick 7,064,093 7,580,943 


American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


will stimulate production of many 
allied industries, such as stampings 
and castings, both of which have 
been running slower than they were 
a year ago. This added activity 
will increase the consumption of 
electric energy and will help raise 
car loading figures. 

Net Effect—The sum total may 
not reach the all-time high level 
of late 1956 (168 on STEEL’s index, 
Page 53) because there is not as 
much steam behind the economy 
this year as there was then. But 
a high of 165 on the index shouldn’t 
be out of reach. That’s only about 
7 per cent above the preliminary 
figure of 154 for the week ended 
Aug. 19. In 1956, the difference 
between the corresponding week and 
the high point of the fourth quarter 
was 9 per cent; in 1955, it was 8 
per cent; in 1954, a whopping 14 
per cent. 


FRB Records Improvement 


Over-all, the year so far has been 
better than the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1956. The Federal Reserve 
Board confirms this belief by an- 
nouncing that its production index 
for July leveled with June at 144 
per cent of the 1947-49 base period. 
That’s just 3 percentage points be- 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES & MACHINE 


NEW ORDER INDEX™JULY, 1948 =. 100 


1957 1956 
eee. | Sale rcec ein 221 190 
BOD. Gusset 219 190 
Wari} Syteiasistes 210 190 
P50) oY Sorc ourtinox 203 195 
INES Yaa achsrenetovetene 199 199 
JUNC wreteersrercters 199 197 
TALLY tecereriatoreters Se 203 
EST er ereretsavare! 211 
Sept. 203 
(OR — cbepadmo 206 
INIOVWS. .Bpetacern 220 
DSCr esas 218 


*Seasonally adjusted. | 
Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs’. As: 


neath the record set last Decembe? 
For the first seven months, 195! 
is ahead of the corresponding 195! 
period with an average of 144.6 t! 
141.1, counting strike depresse} 
July of last year. Through th 
first half, the primary metal inde} 
lagged behind its 1956 counterpa 
because of weaker conditions in t 
nonferrous industry. But with th 
addition of July, the 1957 monthl| 
average jumped ahead, 136.7 to 134 
Despite reports of slow busines 
from some of the major metal fak 
ricators, the index for this seg 
ment of industry continues to shov 
unusual midsummer _ strength 
July’s 178 brought the seven mont: 
average to 177.9, compared wit. 
the year-ago average of 168.4. _ 

In addition, the Commerce an 
Labor Departments reveal that th 
most inclusive barometer of al 
gross national product, reached | 
record annual rate of $434.5 billio: 
during the second quarter, $5 bil 
lion higher than in first quarte 
and $23.5 billion above the secon 
quarter of 1956. 


Income Continues Up 


To top it all off, there is mor 
money in the hands of consumer 
today than ever before. Persone 


STEEL 


STEEL CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


< 
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1956 
SS 
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Shipments - Unfilled Orders* 

1957 1956 21957 1956 

avon 1 LO9.2 158.7 519.6 519.4 
Feb. ... 154.9 165.4 511.8 567.3 
Mar. ... 160.1 170.0 503.4 595.0 
Pri 162.0 163:7 497.6 600.2 
May ... 164.6 178.2 505.0 608.3 
BURINIO 3 oe has ws 164.7 ce 597.1 
EIR aero aia. “Staats 118.0 meat 611.2 
PE Nats ca 676 160.0 Breit 586.5 
I CUS en ROS 155.0 eierere 563.0. 
Doin, —Sisaeueee 175.6 eda 558.5 
BRINOV, 900% teu 164.1 easton 545.9 
DOCH ysis). loves 158.7 ptriste 521.8 


*For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


GAS RANGE SHIPMENTS 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


JE Mig Are! Tur eI) A; 'S- 50)” NY #D 


Shipments—Units 


1957 1956 1955+ 
Jan. ... 149,400 163,500 153.400 
Feb. ... 161,700 190,200 186,500 
Mareen 0,00 194.400 218,100 
Apr. ... 167,700 176 500 183,200 
May ... 155.700 179,700 187,700 
June .. 157,000* 185 300 204,000 
AE Sos -cmondo 158,600 146,300 
BUE ee) sive seis 202,900 220,000 
SOs ogib =o DOO 207.300 219,100 
OCU eisie tt | tigi’ shee 219.100 210.300 
INOW smreh stim ersireie ce 161,100 184,400 
IDK, God ta Gheotr 138,700 153,600 
Totals . 2,177,300 2,226,600 


*Preliminary. 
tExcluding built-ins. 
Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assn. 


} 


§ income in July reached a seasonally 
j adjusted rate of $345.5 billion, 
j : about $750 million more than in 
June. Record employment of 67,- 
221,000 helped boost the rate, as 
well as higher wages and larger 
» dividend payments. Corporations 
issuing public reports paid out cash 
| dividends of $764 million last 
month, compared with $732 million 
| in the year-ago month. So far in 
) 1957, dividends amount to $6.3 
| billion, 3.5 per cent above the cor- 
: responding period of last year. 
, 


Construction Looks Good 


The weather vanes on the con- 
struction business barometer point 
to fair and continued improvement. 
Engineering News-Record reports 
_ that while its tabulation for 1957 
heavy construction awards is still 
14 per cent behind the year-ago 
pace, the gap has narrowed from 
the 17 per cent at the end of June. 
Private awards staged a comeback 
in the week ended Aug. 15. 

Housing starts in July were at the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
980,000 for the second consecutive 
month, reports the Department of 
Labor. This raises the annual rate 
for seven months to 960,000. 

Part of the brightness in the 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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over-all construction picture can be 
attributed to the federal highway 
program. Bertram D. Tallamy, ad- 
ministrator of the program, says 
that contracts for 232 miles of the 
system (worth $122 million) were 
awarded in July. In the 13 months 
since passage of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act, almost $2.6 billion 
has been programmed. 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e The Resistance Welder Manufac- 
turers Association reports that net 
new orders in July totaled $1,943,- 
050, practically the same as in 
June. 

© Most of the 205 industrial con- 
cerns polled by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board are optimis- 
tic about orders, production, and 
profits this fall. 

e Business failures in July totaled 
1059, slightly below June’s figure 
and slightly above the July, 1956, 
mark, says Dun & Bradstreet Inc. 
e Dollar volume of orders re- 
ceived by material handling equip- 
ment producers in June dropped 
23.1 per cent under the May vol- 
ume, reports the Material Han- 
dling Institute Inc. Business for 
the first six months is 46.19 per 
cent of the total received in 1956. 


WARD 
STEEL 


We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 
Most Complete Stock in 
America of 
BLUE TEMPERED 
-SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way fo sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. | 


B7A Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 


Branch: j 
3042-3058 W. 5lst Street, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Phone: Grovehill 6-2600 


[F 
METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS 


STEEL can put you in touch 
with the important ones, 
those that do more than 
92% of the 
business. Tell the buyers 


industry’s 


and specifiers in these 
plants of the machines or 
materials you have for 
sale through an “Equip- 
ment — Materials” adver- 
tisement. For rates write 
STEEL, Penton Building, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


auotan sep ur... » PRODUCTIVITY 
the Motorized Rotating Crane Hook 
by HEPPEN 4 


_.. Here is the latest development in the 
Heppenstall line of Tongs. It is the new 
motorized rotating crane hook designed by | 
Heppenstall Engineers for use with existing 
crane blocks and hooks. . 


Features of this new Crane Hook are: 


1. Turns all sorts of loads such as: coils, 
sheets, rolls. é 


2. Hook rotates a full 360 degrees in 
either direction. 


3. All operations of the Heppenstall Motor- 
ized Rotating Crane Hook are controlled 
- by the craneman from his cab. 


4. A load cell can be incorporated with the |. 
hook-— recording weight of each load 
as it is lifted. : 


5. Capacities for largest industrial cranes. 


Used with a ‘'C’’ hook, the Electric motor furnishes 
Heppenstall _Motorized Ro- - power for turning the hook. 
tating Crane Hook permits a Motor can be supplied to 
coil of steel to be turned hori- _ meet your current character- 
zontally as it is lifted. istics. 


Send for complete m by 
tion. Heppenstall Engineers / : G) HEPPENSTALL 


will be pleased to help you 
adapt this new Heppenstall 
Motorized Rotating Crane 
Hook to your Production re- 
quirements. 
Write to Heppenstall Co., 6) 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania. 


Tongs to lift 


... tongs for every lifting problem. 


Tongs for 
lifting groups Sheet lifter 
of rounds 


Horizontal Coil 
Tong over ends 


Coil Horizontal 
around O.D, 


ALVAN MARKLE 
Walworth dir. of purchases 


Alvan Markle joined Walworth 
ipo., New York, as director of pur- 
@hases. He was purchasing man- 
ger, Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


enneth P. Martin was appointed 
Vice president and general man- 
mger of LeMaire Tool & Mfg. Co., 
(Vearborn, Mich. He was vice presi- 
Hent, National Automatic Tool Co. 


"yR. M. Naley was made vice presi- 
‘dent of Aluminium Ltd. Sales Inc., 
#New York, subsidiary of Alumin- 
fium Ltd. He was secretary. 


jHarold A. Tucker was made man- 
jager of marketing research, Brain- 
jard Steel Div., Warren, Ohio, Shar- 
jon Steel Corp. He will conduct mar- 
i keting research for the three Brain- 
ard producing units: building prod- 
ucts, steel strapping, and strip and 
ij tube. 

Milton C. Knight was appointed 
| sales manager of the Industrial 
)Div., Swan-Finch Petrochemicals, 
Chicago. He was sales manager- 
| Eastern Div. 

McDowell Co. Inc., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed Ellison Wefel chief engi- 
neer of the Anker-Holth Div. of 
its manufacturing affiliate, Well- 
man Engineering Co., at Port 
Huron, Mich. He was vice presi- 
dent, Lombard Corp. 


Pickands Mather & Co. named 
Richard E. Haas superintendent 
of the Erie Dock Co. and P. & E. 
Coal Dock Co., both of Erie, Pa., 
to succeed the late Norbert A. 
Lechner. 
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KENNETH P. MARTIN 
leMaire vice pres.-gen. mgr. 


George E. Drake was appointed 
vice president in charge of sales 
of Electro Metallurgical Co., a di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York. He was assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Silicones Div. 


Assembly Products Inc., Chester- 
land, Ohio, appointed Frank L. 
Ross manager of quality control. 
He was a quality control and prod- 
uct design engineer at Brush Elec- 
tronics Co. 


John J. Egan Jr. has joined Van 
Straaten Chemical Co., Chicago, as 
general sales manager. He was 
northeast sales manager, Ramset 
Div., Olin - Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 


U. S. Steel Corp. appointed Dr. 
Lawrence S. Darken associate di- 
rector of its Fundamental Re- 
search Laboratory, Monroeville, 
Pa. He was assistant director- 
physical chemistry. 


W. F. Mericle joined the Cincin- 
nati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as export sales manager. 


Byron B. Clow was named assist- 
ant product manager, forgings, in 
Chicago for Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales Inc., He was man- 
ager of sales planning in the busi- 
ness analysis and market planning 
department. 


Dean W. Cardwell was promoted 
to Multigraph assistant sales man- 
ager, Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland. He was Multi- 
graph branch manager at San 
Francisco. 


GEORGE E. DRAKE 
Electro Metallurgical post 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 
National Steel chairman 


George M. Humphrey returned to 
National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
with his election as chairman. A 
founder of the corporation, he be- 
came a member of the board and 
chairman of its executive commit- 
tee when it was organized in late 
1929 and continued in both capaci- 
ties until he became secretary of 
the treasury in President Hisen- 
hower’s cabinet in 1953. Mr. Hum- 
phrey resigned the Treasury post 
on May 29, but remained in the 
Cabinet until July 29. 


Thomas H. Armstrong fills the 
new post of manager, ‘“Bizmac”’ 
sales plans and programs, Indus- 
trial Electronic Marketing Dept., 
Radio Corp. of America, New York. 
He was vice president-marketing, 
Underwood Corp. 


Robert J. Roberts was promoted 
to the new position of manager of 
commercial sales, Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co., Cleveland. 


Armin M. Elbert was named chair- 
man of the finance committee of 
Controls Co. of America, Schiller 
Park, Ill. He is succeeded as 
treasurer by John P. Ruane, for- 
merly controller. Ernest A. Web- 
erling, becomes controller. 


Solar Steel Corp., named Hugh 
Trumbull plant manager of its 
Worcester, Mass., plant. He was 
its New England sales manager. 
Jordan D. Raileanu was made as- 
sistant plant manager. 


Richard C. Hahn was made assist- 
ant sales manager - components, 
Victoreen Instrument Co., Cleve- 


ROBERT D. CRANE 
Oresser purchasing mgr. 


land. He was an electronics engi- 
neer, Clevite Research Center of 
Clevite Corp. 


Dresscr Mfg. Div., Dresser Indus- 
tries Inc., Bradford, Pa., named 
Robert D. Crane to the new post 
of manager of purchasing and 
Lyman D. Warner as manager of 
subsidiaries. Mr. Crane was as- 
sistant to the general manager- 
purchasing and Mr. Warner, as- 
sistant to the general manager- 
sales. 


R. E. Tennery was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of Link-Belt 
Co.’s Los Angeles plant. He was 
general superintendent at its 
Seattle plant. 


Malcolm G. Douglas was named 
director of sales and service, Mont- 
rose Div., South Montrose, Pa., 
Bendix Aviation Corp. He was sales 
manager. 


B. S. Burke joined Federal Pacific 
Electric Co. as manager of its 
Great Lakes sales region with 
headquarters in Cleveland. He 
was with Westinghouse Corp. 


H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
named William A. Miller manager 
of its Ventilation Dept. and Don- 
ald G. Havlish manager of its Q- 
Floor-Q-Deck Dept. 


Robert W. Thomas has been pro- 
moted to manager of Trane Co.’s 
New York office. He was a sales 
engineer in its Los Angeles office. 


George W. Hoffmeister was made 
general superintendent of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.’s 
new plant at Fall River, Mass. He 
was supervisor of assembly opera- 
tions in Philadelphia. 
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BERNARD PERLIN 
Calcor division mgr. 


Catcor Corp., Los Angeles, pro- 
moted Bernard Perlin to general 
manager, steel building division. He 
was chief engineer. Edward Lind- 
skog was made manager, sales and 
engineering of structural products. 


C & D Batteries Inc., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., appointed Dr. Eugene 
Willihnganz to the new post of di- 
rector of research. 


David R. Bailey was named assist- 
ant to the superintendent of the 
open hearth department, Mones- 
sen, Pa., Works, Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. He was works metallurgist. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., appointed Matthias P. Rival 
chief plant engineer, succeeding 
John W. Smith who retired Aug. 1. 
Viadimir Mackas was named as- 
sistant chief plant engineer. 


Robert K. Henderson was appoint- 
ed manager of sales of the Phil- 
adelphia sales office, National 
Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 


Robert T. Huyck was named direc- 
tor of research and engineering, 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp., 
Buffalo. He was manager of its 
Industrial Burner Div. 


Lloyd W. Root was appointed di- 
rector of research for the precision 
optical glass division of George 
Behm & Sons Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
He was associate professor of phys- 
ics at the University of Dayton. 


John B. Graef was named man- 
ager-aviation industry sales, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. He was manager of engine 
sales. 


A. H. CASSIDY 
Aeroquip div. sales mgr. 


JOHN J. CLEMENS 
Dow Chemical section head 


Aeroquip Corp., appointed A. 
Cassidy industrial sales manage 
at its Marman Div., Los Angeles} 
William H. Rowley, manager-mil 
tary requirements, Jackson Div} 
Dayton, Ohio; and _ Fred | 
Schwier, assistant to the aircraf|! 
sales manager, Jackson Div. 


John J. Clemens heads a new mag} 
nesium sales section for Do 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. Th@ 
section will market big magnesiu f 
and aluminum extrusions made by, 
the company’s new 13,200-ton 
press. | 


Dr. Robert W. Lindsay will join 
Crucible Steel Co. of America ag 
supervisor of constructional a 
steels at its research laboratory in 
Pittsburgh on Sept. 1. He wag 
professor of metallurgy at Penn} 
sylvania State University. 


Francis B. Foley was named ex} 
ecutive metallurgical engineer ot 
Pencoyd Steel & Forge Corp., Phil 
adelphia. He was consulting met; 
allurgist to International Nicke! 
Co. | 


K. A. Lang was made general man: 
ager of Lindberg Engineering Co.’s 
manufacturing plant in Downey 
Calif. He was manager of the Lind. 
berg-Fisher Melting Div. 


Beryllium Corp., Reading, Pa.. 
named William H. Santschi asso- 
ciate director of research-fabrica. 
tion metallurgy and Kenneth B. 
Higbie, associate director of re: 
search—process and_ extractive 
chemistry and metallurgy. 


Brooks Rotameter Co., Lansdale 


Pa., made George D. Keller chief 
engineer. He was with Penn In- 


STEEL 


sets the pace 
in zinc coated steel 
with superior 
drawing 
and forming 
properties 
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These five drawing operations in production of a muffler part 
illustrate outstanding adherence and formability of JALZINC. © 


JALZINC, Jones & Laughlin’s high quality zinc coated 
steel, has a tight uniform coating that resists crack- 
ing and flaking during forming or drawing. The uni- 
form luster surface finish improves product appear- 
ance after even the toughest fabrication operation. 

Improved adherence and ductility of the zinc 
coating is due to the modern Sendzimir continuous 
galvanizing line. Only the JALZ1Nc base metal con- 
trols your limits of bending, forming and drawing. 

JALZINC is available in a wide range of gages and 
widths in both cut lengths and coils. It can be 
furnished in various coating weights depending on 
your end product needs. 

Call your local J&L district office for details, or 
write to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Dept. 404, 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- 
sylvania. For out of stock requirements, call your 
local steel warehouse or sheet metal distributor. 


Jones & Laughiin 
STEEL ...a great name in steel 


P, H. DREISSIGACKER 
Farrel-Birmingham sales mgr. 


dustrial Instrument Corp. as vice 
president and general manager. 


Farrel-Birmingham, Co. Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., made Philip H. Dreis- 
sigacker sales manager in charge 
of sales and engineering for rolls, 
roll grinders, industrial and marine 
gears, cane sugar mills and auxil- 
iary equipment, and special ma- 
chinery and castings. 


Charles H. Atwood has been ap- 
pointed president (effective Sept. 
1) of Union Carbide Caribe Inc., a 
subsidiary of Union Carbide Corp. 
The subsidiary will operate the 
petro-chemicals plant under con- 
struction near Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


B. William Sauter was promoted 
from manager of the Bath, N. Y., 
plant of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. to general manager of its 


Electronic Tube Div. in Horse- 
heads, N. Y. 
International Business Machines 


Corp., New York, appointed Donald 
B. Otis as director of planning for 
its Military Products Div. He was 
controller of its Kingston, N. Y., 
Military Products plant. John N. 
Raines was made manager of mar- 
keting for the division. 


Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
named Lester Cooney assistant to 
the vice president-sales; Paul W. 
Holtz, district manager of Chicago- 
Milwaukee-St. Louis area; William 
J. Stephens, branch manager in 
Chicago; M. R. Gerhart, branch 
manager in St. Louis; Martin J. 
Holleran, district manager of the 
northern New Jersey territory; 
and Kenneth C. Largent, branch 
manager of the San Francisco 
mill-branch warehouse. 
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LYLE L. CLARK 
Fansteel plant manager 


JOHN N. HOWLETT 
Morrison Products div. mgr. 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. ap- 
pointed Lyle L. Clark manager 
of Muskogee operations. Former 
supervisor of foundry research at 
Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he will be in charge of the 
company’s tantalum-columbium 
plant now under construction near 
Muskogee, Okla. 


John N. Howlett was made man- 
ager Wheel Guard Div., Morrison 
Products Inc., Cleveland. 


Lou Herman was made district 
sales manager, Celfor Tool Co., 
Div., Avildsen Tools & Machines 
Inc., with headquarters in Glen- 
dora, Caiif. 


Ferro Corp., Cleveland, appointed 
Henry W. Fishkin manager-New 
York sales service district, Frit & 
Glaze Div. He succeeds William 
H. Wilson, retired. 


Robert A. Brown was appointed to 
the new post of vice president- 
general sales manager, Borg-War- 
ner International Corp., Chicago. 
He was treasurer. 


Robert D. Ridgway was promoted 
to manager-sales operations, Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
Pasadena, Calif. He was assistant 
manager-sales operations. 


Roy Norton was made assistant di- 
rector of engineering, Long Mfg. 
Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit. 
He was transmission engineer. 


Radio Corp. of America, New York, 
named Thompson H. Mitchell gen- 
eral manager of a new Telecom- 
munications Div. in its newly 
formed Industrial Electronic Prod- 


ucts organization. He continues as 
president of RCA Communications 
Inc. A. R. Hopkins was promoted 


to manager, Industrial Electronic} 


Marketing Dept. 


R. W. Reeve was named assistant 
sales manager-International Div., 


Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., ||; 


Cleveland. 


Edward J. Hirshberg was named |||; 


vice president of Tube City Iron 
& Metal Co., Glassport, Pa. He 


will head a newly created sales | 


development department. 


Homer T. Pittman was named vice 
president - manufacturing, F. C. 


Russell Co., Cleveland. He was di- || 


rector of manufacturing. 


L. M. Walker was made sales man- || 
Electric | | 


ager of Westinghouse 
Corp.’s manufacturing and repair 
plant in Houston. 
ager of industrial apparatus for 
the agency and construction head- 


quarters sales department in Pitts- || 


burgh. 


OBITUARIES... 


Frank J. Laskey, 70, retired direc- 
Republic Steel 


tor of purchases, 
Corp., Cleveland, died Aug. 14. 


Ralph C. Archer, 65, vice presi- | 


dent - manufacturing, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, died 
Aug. 11. 


Ulrich Eberhardt, 85, retired treas- | 


urer, Gould & Eberhardt, Inc., Irv- 
ington, N. J., died Aug. 11. 


Porter S. Morgan, 65, vice presi- | 
dent, Morgan Development Lab- | 
Conn., | 


oratories Inc., 
died Aug. 18. 


Westport, 


Joseph H. Bridge, 77, founder and | 
former president, Maumee Pattern | 
Ohio, died 


& Mfg. Co., 
Aug. 6. 


Toledo, 


J. Raymond Schroll, 52, president, | 


Manufacturers Equipment 
Dayton, Ohio, died Aug. 6. 


Co., 


Raymond H. Queeman, 65, pur- 
Co., 


chasing agent, Wehr Steel 
Milwaukee, died Aug. 8. 


Ralph J. Dellatess, 52, vice presi- 
dent, Raymond Steel Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., died July 28. 
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He was man- ||| 


Gtoolmakers are opening up 
Jfimportant new markets 


BO csr and foreign machine 
~tool companies are broadening 
“their markets by licensing firms 
: joutside their home countries to 


establishing subsidiaries. 
@ Swiss Machine — The exclusive 
‘license to manufacture and sell the 
4 12 Fellows-Reishauer 
@grinding machine in the U. S. and 
# Canada has been granted to the 
| Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt., by Reishauer Tool Works 
9)Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland. 
Lagonda Equipment — Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
Wand the Elliott Co., a division of 
» Carrier Corp., Springfield, Ohio, 
have completed negotiations for 
the manufacture and sale of the 
1 Lagonda type tube cleaners, cut- 
i} ter heads, tube expanders, and re- 
? lated equipment. 
The agreement provides for the 
) Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ltd., London (a subsidiary of Chi- 
cago Pneumatic) to manufacture 
‘to Elliott domestic specifications 
and to provide sales and service 
‘facilities throughout the Sterling 
| Area. 
| Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincin- 
‘nati, has organized a subsidiary, 
Cincinnati Shaper Co. Ltd., for the 
' manufacture of metalworking ma- 
ehinery in Great Britain. David 
_H. March, vice president of the 
| parent company, is managing di- 


| rector of the new subsidiary. 


Canadian Tool Firm Expands 


_ Canada Illinois Tool Ltd., sub- 

_ sidiary of Illinois Tool Works, Chi- 

cago, is adding 25,000 sq ft of floor 
area to its new factory at 67 Scars- 
dale Rd., Don Mills, Ont. This 
expansion will accommodate the 
plant now in downtown Toronto, 
where the firm’s line of metal cut- 
ting tools is manufactured. 


Strip, Sheet Producer Renamed 


Life Time Products Corp., Can- 
field, Ohio, changed the name of 
its Coated Steel Div. to Canfield 
Steel Co. The tradename, Life- 
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gear, 


kote, was adopted for the electro- 
galvanized and pre-enameled strip 
and sheet steel produced by the 
subsidiary. 


Midwestern Moves Division 


Midwestern Instruments Inc., is 
moving its Magnecord Div. from 
Chicago to its main headquarters 
in Tulsa, Okla. 


Reynolds Changes Name of Plant 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, 
changed the name of its La Quinta 
alumina plant at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to Sherwin. The plant was 
renamed in memory of the late 
R. S. Sherwin Sr., a former Rey- 
nolds’ vice president and an auth- 
ority on alumina. 


Installs Tube Inspection Unit 


Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, has 
shipped a magnetic particle unit 
to Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., which is designed to 
inspect tube rounds 12 to 40 ft 
long and 4.5 to 10 in. in diameter. 
Maximum magnetizing current is 
6000 amperes. The unit will elim- 


inate the pickling operation used 
for the removal of scale to allow 
visual spotting of surface defects. 
Handling equipment to function 
with the unit will provide a high 
degree of automation in moving 
the tube rounds. 


Servel Selling Two Divisions 


Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
sold its All-Year Air Conditioning 
Division to Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co., Shreveport, La., subject 
to approval by Servel stockhold- 
ers. Servel also is negotiating for 
the sale of its Home Appliance Di- 
vision and its general offices. 


Organizes Polishing Firm 


Berger-Iding Polishing Inc. has 
been organized at 3420 W. Pierce 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. The company 
will be able to handle metal sheets 
up to 60 in. wide, 14 ft long and 
14-in. thick. C. W. Berger, presi- 
dent, says the firm will specialize 
in applying a polished finish to 
stainless steels, copper, aluminum, 
and other metals used in the con- 
struction of tanks and vessels for 


Cowles knives stay on the job longer. They 
keep mills in continuous production with 
minimum downtime for knife changes. Manu- 
factured from individually hammered forgings, 
and heat treated to assure maximum durability, 
they meet industry’s most exacting require- 
Any diameter, face or bore. Widely 
used by all principal producers and proc- 
essors. Let us quote on your requirements! 


ments. 


Assure more continuous production 
and more tonnage from each grind 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


2050: WEST 110th STREET 


_ Seis | ta “ke Wane ve 

ARY SLITTING KNIVES @ SPACING COLLARS e ROTARY TRIMMING 
ES @ ROLL TURNING TOOLS e EDGING ROLLS e CUT-OFF KNIVES 
ANDARD AND SPECIALLY ENGINEERED TOOLS FOR ALL FERROUS AND 
N-FERROUS PROCESSING, TRIMMING AND FORMING REQUIREMENTS. — 


v CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


the dairy food industries. Other 
officers are: Vice president, 
Joseph Iding; treasurer, Robert 


Crane; secretary, James Mallien. 


Share $10-Million Order 


Wean Engineering Co., Warren, 
Ohio, and United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, are shar- 
ing a $10-million order for steel 
equipment for Fuji Iron & Steel 
Co. Ltd. of Japan. Wean will 
build a continuous annealing fur- 
nace while United will build a 160 
in., 4 high, reversing cold mill. The 
project is being financed with a 
loan to Fuji from the Import-Ex- 
port Bank, Washington. Fuji is 
engaged in an $89-million expan- 
sion program at its Hirohata 
Works in Japan. 


Buffalo Plating Firm Builds 


Tripp Plating Works Inc., com- 
mercial plater, is erecting a plant 
at 1491 William St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
It will cover 6500 sq ft of floor 
space. 


Fageol Sells Rebuilding Unit 


R. D. Fageol Co., Kent, Ohio, 
sold its Trans-Main Div. (bus 
transmission rebuilding) to the 
PSC Automotive Maintenance Co., 
St. Louis, a subsidiary of St. Louis 
Public Service Co. Items included 
in the transaction are being moved 
to St. Louis. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Dominion Brake Shoe Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., acquired Manitoba 
Foundries & Steel Ltd., Selkirk, 
Man. Dominion Brake Shoe is a 
subsidiary of American Brake 
Shoe Co., New York; Manitoba 
Foundries, of Vulcan Iron & En- 
gineering Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
A. C. Montgomery will continue as 
manager of the Selkirk facilities. 
Sales activities will be integrated 
with those of Joliette Steel Div., 
Joliette, Que. 


Stolper Steel Products Corp., 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., purchased 
Allen Industrial Products Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and will soon 
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move the operation to Menomonee 
Falls. Allen makes operator’s cabs 
for industrial trucks, tractors, and 
various types of construction 
equipment; snowplows; lift truck 
shovels; hydraulic paper lifts; 
and aluminum trailers. 


Bell 
purchased 
fabricator 
products. 
Greenfield, 


gout, NEW PLANTS 


Herman Stone Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
opened a plant in Mt. Airy, N. C. 
The firm makes granite surface 
plates as a base for industrial pre- 
cision measurements. 


Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
Birma Mfg. Co. Inc., 
of molded fiber glass 
Birma has plants in 
Ind., and Buffalo. 


Proctor Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, will begin production in 
its new toaster manufacturing 
plant in Mt. Airy, N. C., on about 
Oct. 1. The firm’s executive of- 
fices will remain in the Philadel- 
phia area. 


<u 7) NEW ADDRESSES 


E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 
moved its New York sales office to 
65 Adams St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
The firm makes’ metalworking 
presses, rolling mills, canmaking 
machinery, and other manufactur- 
ing equipment. 


Manufacturers Supply Co., in- 
dustrial distributor, moved to its 
new building at 2851 Buchanan 
Ave. S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Featured among its lines: Whit- 
man & Barnes drills, reamers, car- 
bide tools, and end mills; Norton 
grinding wheels and abrasives; 
Gardner-Denver pumps and com- 
pressors. 


Brooks Rotameter Co. moved to 
a new plant in Hatfield, Pa. The 
firm makes rotameter flow meas- 
urement instruments and acces- 
sories. 


Wausau Motor Parts Co. moved 
into a new 40,000 sq ft plant in 
Schofield, Wis. Wausau makes au- 
tomotive piston rings. George C. 
Landon is president. 


NEW OFFICES 


<L_—- 

(ire 
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Commercial Shearing & Stamp § 


ing Co., Youngstown, opened 


southwestern regional sales office 5 
in the Exchange Bank Bldg., Dal 


las, Tex. C. J. Butler is manage 
of the sales area. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 


Pittsburgh, opened an office in thellh 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Denver.!\\ 


The company is an engineering 


fabricating, and contracting firm.) 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn.,|/j 
opened a sales office at 2210 N.W.|/ 
Portland, Oreg.|/) 
Lyle R. Koroch is sales engineer} 


Roosevelt Ave., 


for the. territory. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Refractories Institute, 


president. 


William W. Mee was appointed | | 
executive director of the Point-of- || 


Purchase Advertising Institute, ||| 
New York. 
Charles H. Topping, senior | 


architectural and civil consultant ||| 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & || 
Co., Wilmington, Del., was elected if 
president of the Building Research | 
H Ll 
Humes, Baldwin-Hill Co., Trenton, |! 
N. J., was elected vice president. || 
The institute is part of the Na- |} 
tional Academy of Sciences-Na- |} 
tional Research Council, a private |} 
nonprofit organization chartered | 


Institute, Washington. 


by Congress. 


Joseph E. Foster, former assist- | 
ant to the technical director of the | 


American Foundrymen’s Society, 
has been appointed associate editor 


of the Metals Handbook, published |} 


by the American Society for Met- 
als, Cleveland. James J. Kubbs, 
chief metallurgist, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, also was ap- 
pointed associate editor. 


Robert B. Little, Reliance Div., || 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio, | 


was elected president of the Helical 
Spring Washer Institute. 


STEEL 


Pitts- ||) 
burgh, elected J. E. Brinckerhoff | 
He is vice president of ||] 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York. |} 
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TUBING LIFESAVER—Prestressing increases 
the strength and fatigue resistance of stainless 
tubing, says the Department of ’'Commerce. Air 
Force-sponsored research shows that formed 
tubing assemblies are improved by applying a 
high hydraulic pressure prior to use. Better 
strength leads to thinner tubing which can save 
up to 35 per cent in weight. Assembly must 
not be restrained nor reworked subsequent to 
prestressing. 


PORTABLE INSPECTION TOOL—Budd Co.’s 
Nuclear Systems Div. has developed a radiog- 
raphy machine that weighs only 40 lb, yet has 
the penetrating power of a 400,000-volt x-ray 
machine. It fits into the trunk of a car and 
can be used for field inspection of welding in 
pipelines, boilers, pressure vessels, and simi- 
lar structures. Called “Iriditron 40”, it employs 
Iridium 192 in strengths up to 30 curies (equiva- 
lent to 20,000 milligrams of radium). 


FERRONICKEL— Electrically smelted Cuban 
nickel ores will yield a low carbon ferronickel 
suitable for steel mill use, says the Bureau of 
Mines. In the bureau’s experiments, coke and 
bagasse were used as reducing agents. Bagasse 
is sugar cane waste, plentiful in Cuba. Ferro- 
nickel made by the bureau has been used to 
make stainless steel. 


PLASMA JET— A beam of electrons and posi- 
tive ions generating temperatures in the 15,000 
to 30,000° F range is close to becoming a met- 
alworking tool. This is about 20,000° F hotter 
than superheat sources such as the solar fur- 
nace and oxyaluminum cutting flame. The beam, 
or plasma jet, is a high current, electric arc 
flame which is concentrated by surface cooling 
and magnetic effects. Some of the things the 
jet might do: Instantaneous metal cutting; 
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melting and shaping of ceramics; fusing refrac- 
tories to metals; vaporizing metals for alloying 
via vapor phase; direct vaporization of rare 
materials from raw ore. 


DRY LUBE—Life and load-carrying ability of 
dry film lubricants depends on the resin bond- 
ing agent used and pretreatment given the met- 
al surface, Air Force tests show. Maximum life 
of dry film lubricants was obtained when both 
bearing surfaces were coated. Films containing 
molybdenum disulfide far outlasted those of 
graphite. 


EXPERIMENTER'S TIMESAVER — Electronic 
technicians are finding that a new breadboard 
device greatly simplifies experimental circuit de- 
velopment. Made by Van-Dee Products, Laguna 
Beach, Calif., the flat board is divided into a 
grid. Small cells or conductive pockets at the 
intersection of grid lines hold up to four wires. 
No solder is needed. The cells are a simple 
method of making quick connections. Leads 
can be removed and inserted at will. 


INSULATED PANELS— Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica has started production of foamed-plastic 
insulated panels for the building, refrigeration, 
transportation, and similar industries. Panel 
exteriors can be color anodized or patterned 
aluminum sheets laminated to plywood, plaster 
board, or acoustical material. Tubing for heat- 
ing and cooling can be built into the rigid 
foamed plastic core. The laminates are being 
made up to 6 in. thick. 


TITANIUM VALVES—They’re being made 
by the Fabri-Valve Co. of America, Portland, 
Oreg. The 4 in. type weighs 40 per cent less 
than its stainless counterpart, lasts 15 times 
longer in corrosive service, says Du Pont. 
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Developments Are in These Areas 


Cathodic Protection Coatings 


It can virtually eliminate corrosion by mak- 


ing the protected metal cathodic in the elec- 


trochemical circuit. 


New Ways To Fight Corrosior 


LAST YEAR, 46 million tons of 
steel (that’s 40 per cent of our an- 
nual production) was used to re- 
place corroded equipment and prod- 
ucts, estimates the National Asso- 
ciation of Corrosion Engineers. 

The petroleum industry spent 
about $273 million to protect its 
equipment; railroads paid $500 
million; the U. S. Navy spent $100 
million, and farmers shelled out 
$300 million to replace rusting 
equipment. Three million passenger 
cars were scrapped, most of them 
rusted beyond economic repair. 

Direct Loss—This year, our cor- 
rosion bill will come to $6 billion, 
says Dr. H. H. Uhlig, head of the 
corrosion laboratory at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

That will be the cost of protect- 
ing and replacing equipment and 
products. The higher, indirect 
losses from shutdowns, overdesign, 
loss of product, and efficiency are 
impossible to calculate. 

What Can Be Done?—The pic- 
ture isn’t quite as black as it ap- 
pears. Metallurgists and corrosion 
engineers are coming up with ways 
to cut. the corrosion rate, and in 
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They isolate the metal from its environment | 
Cathodic protection used with coatings give i 


added resistance. 


some instances, to practically elim- 
inate it. 
Most of the new developments 


are in four areas: 1. Cathodic 
protection. 2. Protective coatings. 
3. Corrosion inhibitors. 4. Corro- 


sion resistant materials. 


Cathodic Protection 


This is the one method known 
for preventing corrosion or for re- 
ducing it virtually to zero. It is 
widely used to protect under- 
ground and underwater pipes and 
tanks (see diagram, Page 69). 

The surface of a corroding pipe 
or tank is like many small bat- 
teries; parts of the surface func- 
tion like anodes and corrode, while 
other parts acting as cathodes re- 
main unaffected. Current flows 
from anode to cathode through the 
electrolyte (soil or water). Small 
particles of metal are carried away 
by the current from the anodic 
areas. It has been estimated that 
a current of 1 ampere will carry 
away 20 lb of metal in a year. 

Current Is Reversed—Cathodic 
protection systems reverse the flow 


of current, making the protecte 

metal cathodic in the circuit. The 
two most widely used methods of 
doing this are: 1. Use of sacri‘ 


nesium, which are _ sufficiently 
anodic to steel, to serve as thei 
source of current. 2. Use of ¢ 
graphite or carbon anode with 
voltage impressed from an ex+j 
ternal source. | 
The second system is preferred 
by many corrosion engineers be-+) 
cause: 1. More accurate control 
of current flow in the circuit 
possible. You can measure soil re+ 
sistivity and adjust current fon} 
variations in different localities. 2) 
It is possible to detect electrolytic) 
changes in the soil as an increase 
or decrease of current flow and re-) 
balance the circuit at any time. 3!} 
Less maintenance is required. Non 
metallic anodes do not have to bei 
replaced as often as do aerial 
ones. | 
Cathodic protection systems can 
be applied to bare or coated pipes,} 
tanks, and other underground! 
structures. Most often, this pro-+ 
tection is used in conjunction with! 


} 
/ 
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hhibitors 


‘Dissolved in corrosive liquids or added to 


*hodic reaction. 


1 
: 


: 
jints as pigments, they stifle the anodic or 
} 


Resistant Materials 


This field offers American industry one of its biggest cost 


cutting possibilities. Trimming 1 per cent off the annual 


corrosion bill could save $60 million 


(coatings on the outside of the 
a Petal and coatings and/or inhibi- 
tors inside. (Coatings will be cov- 
) ered in Part II of this article to 
| appear in the Sept. 2 issue.) 

| 

| One way to protect metal from 
| corroding while in storage or dur- 
'ing shipment is to coat it with 
| grease. This does an effective job, 
but it involves a cleaning opera- 
tion before the part can be proc- 
essed or put in use. 

Another way to do the job is 
| with volatile corrosion inhibitors. 
These materials are used to line 
| wrapping papers, bags, shrouds, 
| and envelopes, and are available in 
| powder and tablet form, and in 
spray bombs. 

Some of the items packaged in 
volatile corrosion inhibitor wrap 
are auto spare parts, ordnance 


Inhibitors 


parts, guns, machine tools, en- 
gines, wire, bearings, hydraulic 
pumps, sheet steel, and instru- 
ments. 


Chromate Inhibitors—The chro- 
mates and bichromates have suc- 
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cessfully inhibited corrosion in 
cooling towers, air conditioning 
equipment, refrigerating  brines, 
water cooled engines, boilers, hot 
water heaters, gas and oil wells, 
and pipelines. Unlike other corro- 
sion protection means, which try 


Metals, such as titanium and zirconium which 
resist a variety of corrosive media, can often 
be justified despite their high cost. 


to make the metal resist its en- 
vironment, the soluble inhibitors 
make the corrosive solution non- 
corrosive and simultaneously de- 
posit a protective film. 


Zine chromate is the inhibiting 
agent in practically all commer- 
cial priming paints. Lead chro- 
mate and red lead also are exten- 
sively used in paints. Chromic 
acid and bichromate dips are used 
frequently to passivate metal sur- 
faces before painting. Aluminum 
is chromic-acid anodized for corro- 
sion protection and to provide an 


CATHODIC PROTECTION—External corrosion of underground tanks can be vir- 


tually eliminated. 
tects the tank and connecting piping 


In this installation, one ground bed of carbon anodes pro- 


What Is Corrosion? 


Rust is only one of its visible products. Cor- 
rosion can occur on the surface or internally 


lar, and stress cracking. 


product. 


adherent base for the zinc chro- 
mate primer. 

British corrosion engineers are 
working on a bactericide that can 
be mixed with the soil to kill sul- 
fate reducing bacteria. It seems 
to provide good corrosion protec- 
tion in dense soils where oxygen 
content is low. 

Technetium—Newest and _ best 
inhibitor so far is the element tech- 
netium (No. 43 in the Periodic 
Chart). The element does not 
exist free in nature; it is a by- 
product of uranium fission. One 
mole of uranium will produce 
about 0.06 mole of technetium, 
but to inhibit corrosion you need 
only 0.001 per cent technetium by 
weight. It is effective up to 482° 
F and has a half-life of 2 million 
years. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
is constructing a Multicurie Fis- 
sion Products Pilot Plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., to help meet de- 
mands for radioactive fission prod- 
ucts. The plant should be ready 
for full production by late fall. 
Technetium-99 is one of the prod- 
ucts. 


Resistant Materials 


The highly corrosion resistant 
metals are also highly priced. 
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between the grains. It often is broken down 
into four types: Chemical, galvanic, intergranu- 


CHEMICAL—During chemical attack, the base 
material combines with some element of the 
attacking chemical and deposits a corrosion 


GALVANIC—This occurs when two dissimilar 
metals are joined in a conductive solution. The 


About the only way their cost can 
be justified in civilian uses is in 
those corrosive applications where 
long life is a necessity. 


galvanic cell formed is like a battery—one met- 
al forms the negative pole (cathode) and the 
other the positive pole (anode). The electro- 
chemical action causes the anodic material to 
dissolve. 


INTERGRANULAR—When the conditions in a 
metal set up a galvanic cell at the grain bound- 
aries, intergranular corrosion results. It pro- 
ceeds along the grain boundaries to weaken 
the metal. 


STRESS CRACKING—tThis type of cracking oc- 
curs when a metal is under mechanical or resi- 
dual stress in a corrosive environment. 


VOLATILE CORROSION INHIBITORS—A steel and wire company uses a VPI wrap, | 


made by Ludlow Papers Inc., Needham Heights, Mass., to protect hose rein- 
forcing wire during shipment 


ample: A premium ferrous metal, |) 
a premium nonferrous metal, and}/ 
titanium were used to make al 
shaft for a pump that would handle’) 

Titanium is finding greater use ferric chloride. Both | 
in industry, particularly in han- metals failed in 45 minutes. The; 


solutions. Ex- titanium shaft showed no sign of || 


premium| 


| 


i} 
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T-orrosion after two months in use. 
\ Zirconium—Zirconium isn’t rec- 
Smmended for handling hydro- 
“luoric acid and shows poor resist- 
vance to aqua regia, but aside from 
ahose, it has excellent resistance 
$0 all corrosive media. 

}) It is used in nuclear power re- 
ductors as a cladding on uranium 
7.0 protect the fuel from the cool- 
Ont. The chemical industry has 
found that commercial grade zir- 
tonium (it contains 2 to 2.5 per 
sent hafnium) is useful in many 
Mipplications. Examples: A waste 
wheat exchanger condensing hydro- 
sthloric acid vapors using strong 
‘alkalines as coolants; a reaction 
Mank that could be used alternate- 
‘y in hydrochloric or oxidizing 
mineral acid service and for reac- 
Scions involving strong alkalines or 
jeaustics; valves, filter presses, 
‘mixing equipment, and pumps that 
fean be interchanged for service in 
ystrong acids or strong alkalies. 

/ Nonmetals — Plastic ventilating 
Siucts and exhaust hoods are find- 
‘ing greater use in applications re- 
Quiring resistance to acid fumes, 
fsuch as pickling and electroplat- 
ting tanks. The material usually 
lis a polyester resin, reinforced 
with glass fiber that can be shaped 
or molded to desired size. 

{ 
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VOLATILE CORROSION INHiBITORS—Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, 
wraps highly finished mill bearings in VCI wrap, made by Daubert Chemical 
Co., Chicago, for protection during export shipment 


ZIRCONIUM—Designed for nuclear energy use, these zirconium welding fittings 
were forged by Tube Turns, a division of National Cylinder Gas Co., Louisville. 
They have 11/2-in. OD and 0.065-in. walls 


The polyvinyl chloride pipes, 
fittings, and valves will handle 
most chemicals up to 150° F and 
are only one-sixth as heavy as 
steel. They can be threaded, ce- 
mented, or welded into complex 
systems to handle liquids or gases. 

Carbon — In some applications, 
like chemical pumps, it’s hard to 
beat graphite. The material is un- 
affected by all corrosives, except a 
few strong oxidizing agents, and is 
immune to the effects of thermal 
shock. 

One line of chemical pumps uses 
graphite for all parts that come in 
contact with corrosives. In one 
application, the pumps are used to 
convey both cold and hot muriatic 
acid. 

Part II of this article, to appear 
in the Sept. 2 issue, will cover new 
developments in coatings. 


¢ An extra copy of this article and Part II 
which will appear next week are available 
until supply is exhausted. Write Editorial 
Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
1380: 
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In forming 4-in. mild steel 
into half an exhaust elbow 
tube, tolerances become 
critical when the parts have 
to be fitted up for an 
automatic welding operation 


Stamping Plates to Close Tolerances 


TOLERANCES of 1/32-in. on 4- 
in. thick mild steel stampings are 
not particularly tight unless you 
are forming parts like those pic- 
tured above. 

The open stampings have to be 
overformed to compensate for 
springback. Forces on the die are 
unbalanced and tend to shove the 
part off-center. 

The two stampings will be weld- 
ed to make an exhaust elbow tube 
for a locomotive diesel. A 16-cyl- 
inder engine has 32 of these elbows. 

Why the Tolerances?—The weld 
opening between the upper and 
lower halves of the tube is critical. 
The elbow is welded in an auto- 
matic machine. If the opening is 
too wide, the weld metal will not 
bridge the opening, and the weld 


Four dies are mounted in a double crank press to form the lower half| 
of the tube. They are (left to right) blanking, channel forming, | 
trimming and radius bending 


| 
| 
will burn through. If it is too nar-! 
row, the metal will not penetrate} 
the joint properly and will build upt 
on top of the elbow. | 

Another reason for the toler-} 
ances is the fit of the part. The} 
square end of the tubular elbow is' 
welded into an oblong hole in the! 
engine block, and the curved end is| 
welded to the cylindrical manifold.| 

Stamping the Parts — Commer- 
cial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, built four dies for 
each part and mounted them on 
a 500-ton Toledo double crank 
press. A part is blanked, channel 
formed, radius bent and sides are 
trimmed. The detail of the blank 
design and accuracy of the blank- 
ing dies eliminate the need for 
trimming the ends. 


t 
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iTrimming and radius bending dies. 
(Stamped part is in the bending die 
at right. Trimming station at left is last 


—————————— 


Se 
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_ Pieces are moved from die to die 
‘by hand. Each time the press ram 
comes down, a completed part is 
removed from the press. Produc- 
tion is 150 to 200 pieces an hour. 

History of Part—Originally, the 
exhaust elbow tube was stamped 
out and trimmed by torch in an- 
other plant. Tolerances that were 
necessary to production weld the 
part couldn’t be held. The com- 
pany was getting a lot of bad 
welds. 
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Later, the part was made from 
forged seamless tubing, bent and 
trimmed. Even with the elimina- 
tion of welding, the method was 
too expensive. 

Then the job went to Commer- 


cial. Engineers developed dies 
which would stamp parts to the 
tolerances established by the weld- 
ing conditions. 

Cost Comparison—The hot rolled 
tubing from which forged tubes 
were made costs 15 cents a pound. 


Blanking and channel forming  sta- 
tions. Plate at left has just been 
blanked; at right, blank has been 
stamped into a channel 


The sheet from which Commercial 
stamps the elbow is 6 cents a 
pound. Forging also required more 
pounds of the material. 


John R. Nelson, plant engineer 
at Commercial, estimates the cost 
of the stamped part is less than 
half that of the forged version. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 
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These turret lathe parts have been hardened to the specifications coded on 
the blueprints. Inset shows a typical blueprint with specifications for heat treating 


Coding Heat Treating Data 


Complex card systems are eliminatea by use of a simple cod- 
ing system that gives heat treating specifications on blue- 
prints. Simplified system minimizes the risk of error 


THE INCLUSION of heat treating 
directions on blueprints has helped 
to minimize improper heat treat- 
ment at Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland. 

“The coding system specifies 
heating media, temperatures and 
quenching media, It can be ex- 
tended to involved processes re- 
quiring several steps,’ says Robert 
Hook, chief metallurgist. 

Heating Media—The first symbol 
indicates heating medium. Carbur- 
izing is indicated by A through G, 
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with each letter specifying a def- 
inite depth: 
.. .0.005-0.010 in. 
.. .0.015-0.025 in. 
.. .0.025-0.035 in. 
.. .0.040-0.050 in. 
.. .0.050-0.060 in. 
eee be 0:060-0:070 — in, 
e000 0050 min: 
Other letters used as heating 
media designations: 


QyAvAWP 


ee ee eee srt: 
Lies .ch.n oe nee ee ea 
Pee ee OV ablaing 


When no letter precedes a tem uv 
Ht 

perature symbol, the use of atmos} 
phere furnaces is assumed. 


Temperatures—Temperatures 
the 1000-1999° F range are ex 
pressed by the two middle figures 
The first and last figures are 
understood to be 1 and 0. 


Exact numbers are used to ex: 
press temperatures up to and in 
cluding 999° F and 2090°F plus 

The designation C75 means cari 
burizing to a depth of 0.025) 
0.035 in. at 1750° F. 


Quenching — Standard mediz 
have these temperature ranges: 


A ...:......Airat60-S0gs 
Y...........Water at 60-80" Bg 
VARESE eR: Oil at 100-150° F 
Lieve eee Lead 


If the quenching symbol is omit}! 
ted entirely, it is A, or air. 

Carburizing to a depth of 0.040{ 
0.050 in. at 850° F, followed by ¢| 
normal quench in water, would bé 
given by D850Y. 

Special Heat Treatment—A local 
heat treating process is shown by 
putting the complete treatmen}! 
symbol in parentheses. The are@ 
for the localized hardening, oj 
cyaniding, is indicated on the draw\ 
ing as a dimensional length. 

Tempering is denoted by a tem} 
perature symbol following thd 
quenching symbol. Temperatures 
are coded as previously explained 

After temperature, the time in| 
terval is signified by horizonta} 
lines through the Roman numeral Il 


£-ONE HOUR =-—TWO HOURS 


Example—To obtain the maxil 
mum core and case properties o! 
4615 steel, it should be carburized 
and double quenched. The deptll 
required is 0.025-0.035 in, Thé 
code would be: | 

C75-57Z-42Z-375 = | 

This indicates that the part i: 
to be carburized at 1750° F, coolec 
down to room temperature in air 
followed by a reheat to 1570° F, a1 
oil quench, then a 1420° F rehea 
and another oil quench, followed 
by tempering at 375° F for 1 hour 

Use—This system expedites worl 
through the heat treating depart 
ment. It eliminates the use o 
a large master card system an 
reduces the amount of supervisiol 
and clerical effort required. 

Revisions and changes can b 
made easily. 
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PERMOBOND COVERINGS 


~~ 


Put steel propeller shafts in contact with bronze bearings. 
Then add salt water and you create a monster. 

The three have combined to produce an electrolytic action 
which pits the steel shaft, weakening it and inviting break- 
age under the severe stresses involved in the radical maneu- 
vering of fighting ships. 

In such great new super-carriers as the “Forrestal” and 
“Saratoga” (as in their predecessor of decades ago, the first 
“Lexington”) this “monster” of electrolysis can’t exist. Pro- 
eller shafts are covered with U. S. Permobond®, the rubber 
ining that defies electrolytic attack and corrosion. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


RUBBER 
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The Case of the Frustrated Sea Monster 


Permobond Covering and Linings can be applied to any 
metal section, large or small, simple or complex. When unit 
is too large to ship, our field crew will install and vulcanize 
Permobond right in your own plant, or install Permobond as 
original equipment in the fabricator’s plant. Where special 
conditions occur, a wide range of synthetic Permobond lin- 
ing stocks is available. 

If there’s a monster on sea or land, corroding your opera- 
tions, get in touch with any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales 
Offices or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


United States Rubber 


SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U.S. RUBBER’S NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N. Y. 


PROGRESS 


How sulfur segregation compares in rimmed (top) and chemically capped ingots (bot- 
Ingots are from the same heat, poured side by side in the mold string. 


tom). 
sulfur was 0.024 per cent 


Chemical Capping Cuts Drawing Rejects 


IN STEELMAKING 


After pouring more than 2 million tons of chemically 


capped steel, Ford feels that the procedure solves many 


more deep drawing problems than it creates 


IN THE COURSE of supplying 
deep drawing steels to Ford, we 
found we were getting too many 
complaints and rejections on diffi- 
cult draws. The major cause of dis- 
satisfaction was breakage that re- 
sulted from nonuniform chemistry 
in our rimming ingots. Excessive 
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top cut segregation prevented the 
development of good physical prop- 
erties. 

A possible solution might have 
been to use top cut slabs for less 
demanding jobs, but this would not 
always be practicable. Instead, we 
began experimenting with chemi- 


Ladle 
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RIMMED 


By JOHN S. McNAIRN ; 
Quality Control 
Steel Div. f 
Ford Motor Co, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


cally capped (controlled rimming} 
ingots to minimize this segregation 
Scrap Goes Down—Toward t 
end of 1954 we began to get hig 
rejections on one of our difficul 
applications—an oil pan draw. Thi 
problem resulted from poor phys 
cal properties associated with to 
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NEW 
Screw Feeder 


PUG MILLS 


EVEN MORE EFFECTIVE IN SINTERING PLANT 
AND BLAST FURNACE DUST CATCHER SERVICE 


The new Bailey Screw Feeder is effective for flow 
° regulation and conveying of flue dust, ore fines and 
various other materials. An outstanding feature 
is that it maintains uniform flow, even when irregu- 
lar feeding may be caused by “‘hanging”’ of material 
in dust catcher or a sudden furnace “‘slip.”” The 
feeder speeds the sintering process and assures 
substantial savings through reduced handling costs. 


BAILEY PUG MILLS were developed for low- 
cost processing of greater tonnages of more uniform 
sintered products. They are built for continuous 
service, in capacities from 100 to 400 tons per hour. 


Write for Bulletins 


This Bailey Double Shaft Pug Mill ° 
is equipped with a double helical ° 
gear reduction unit. Types of Bailey ° 
Pug Mills available include single 
and double shaft types, with direct 
or rope drives. 


COMPANY 


My 1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD PITTSBURGH 16, PA 
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segregation in the rimming ingot. 
This seemed to be an excellent 
opportunity to test the practicabil- 
ity of chemically capped steel. 

Our scrap dropped from 7.8 to 
1.8 per cent. We have continued 
to supply on this job, and our re- 
jections for poor physicals are prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

We expanded the use of this type 
material to other troublesome jobs 
with good results. As an additional 
benefit, we had a lowered rate of 
defective steel both in our mill and 
in the customers’ plants during a 
period when the demand for ton- 
nage production was taxing our 
manufacturing facilities. 

Full Ingot Use—The chemically 
capped ingot does not necessarily 
yield a product that is superior 
to the bottom portion of a rimming 
ingot. Where it is economically pos- 
sible to use bottom slabs only, they 
will produce a superior sheet steel. 
But where it is not desirable to 
divert top slabs (because of prod- 
uct limitations of size and type, 
or because of inadequate or costly 
handling facilities), the chemically 
capped ingot product is definitely 
superior to the full product of a 
rimming ingot. 

We have found some limitations 
necessary on the substitution of 
chemically capped for rimming 
steel. The technique has its max- 
imum advantage when used in low 
carbon ranges below a ten ladle 
carbon. In heats above ten carbon, 
the results are erratic. In many 
cases, segregation and piping are 
much worse than would be the 
case with a normal rimming steel 
of comparable analysis, particular- 
ly as the carbon approaches the 
1020 range. This is_ probably 
associated with the decreased tend- 
ency to rim. 

Rim Needed—We have found a 
good rimming heat to be a pre- 
requisite to chemical capping. One 
of the important factors in the 
manufacture of chemically capped 
steel is the use of fluorides in the 
mold to promote rimming. Another 
is control of rimming time—3 min- 
utes is desirable as an average. 
But this would vary to some ex- 
tent with mold size, rate of rise 
in the mold and the general rim- 
ming characteristics of the heat. 
Heats which blubber or bleed ex- 
cessively should be diverted to some 
less demanding application. 

A properly capped ingot will 
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The Case for Capped Steel 


The Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has been 
pouring capped steels (both mechanically and chemically 
capped) for many years. Here’s what Ralph D. Hindson, assist- 
ant chief metallurgist with that company, says about capping: 


“To us, a capped steel is one in which the cap is applied 
within 2 minutes after. pouring. We make capped steels 
(whether bottle top, mechanical or chemical) for moderate 
draws, uniform physicals and chemistry across sheets, good 
surfaces for tin plate, slit coils and to solve earing problems. 
We use the mechanical cap for low carbon, more active rim- 
ming steels; and the chemical cap for higher carbon (up to 
0.30 C and 1.10 Mn), poorer rimming steels. 


“The lower half of the rimmed ingot is just the same as 
capped steel. Ferrostatic pressure in pouring is so great you 
actually are capping the lower half of the rimmed ingot. 


“Capped steel has a tremendous advantage over rimmed 
steel for uniformity of chemistry, but you can’t apply capped 
steel indiscriminately for rimmed steel, especially if the cus- 
tomer is going to do open flame welding. The capping merely 
arrests—holds in suspense—the rimming action. When you 
heat up the metal as in open flame welding, the rimming 


action starts, and the steel spits all over the place.” 


show a slight rise or dome on top. 
Our practice provides us with a 
rim after scarfing of 144 to \%-in. 
thickness in a slab 414-in. thick. 
This rim survives all soaking pit 
and reheat furnace operations and 
gives a good cold-rolled finish free 
of surface lamination. 

Finishing Practice—In mill proc- 
essing a chemically capped steel, 
no deviation from standard prac- 
tice has been found to be neces- 
sary. Ford hot strip mill finish- 
ing temperatures are above the crit- 
ical temperature, with coiling tem- 
peratures between 1200 and 
1250°F. Reduction from hot band 
to cold-rolled coil averages 60 per 
cent. Annealing temperatures of 
1290 to 1320°F at soaks of up 
to 24 hours produce consistently 
good results. 

This would apply to Ford’s proc- 
essing facilities only. But any prac- 
tice that produces good rimmed 
steel should be capable of produc- 
ing a chemically capped steel of 
good quality. 


Physicals—No tendency towarc 
nonaging has been observed in alu; 
minum capped steels with norma) 
equiaxed grain. It is doubtful i 
sufficient consistency could be ob 
tained in manufacture to assure 
pancake grain with good cca 


and nonaging properties. Occasion/ 
al coils have had these character+ 
istics, and research with mill fin 
ishing temperatures and percentage 
reductions is underway. | 

A slight increase in avetiag 
Rockwell “B” hardness may resul 
from chemically capping the ingot} 
It is not pronounced, and it hag 
not adversely affected the formabil} 
ity of the product. Elimination 0: 
segregation variables and the re 
sulting breakage provide an ad 
vantage that more than compen} 
sates for the slight increase i 
average hardness. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail 
able until supply is exhausted. Writ 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland 13, O. 
| 
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1)(HE part in the ilustration below 
s a clutch cone for an automatic 
‘ransmission (automotive). It’s be- 
ng finished on an automatic sur- 
ce grinder made by Mattison Ma- 
shine Works, Rockford, III. 

Except for manual loading and 
inloading, all operations are built 
nto the surface grinder, When 


1oids it against a notch in the in- 
ier ring of the worktable. 
Safety—An electric switch on the 
zrinding wheel shuts off the ma- 
izhine if a part is positioned incor- 
rectly. It’s a safety feature that 
jsaves the equipment from damage 
"oy an inattentive operator. 


FORK 


. unloads cones from grinder 


Each pass through the machine 
‘removes between 0.010 and 0.015 
‘in. of stock on one side of the part. 
Automatic sizing is provided by 
both roughing and finishing wheels. 
Additional limit switch protection 
is built in. As soon as the useful 
limit of a grinding wheel is 
reached, it turns off the automatic 
sizer and flashes a red light. 

Work is unloaded automatically 
after it has passed under the fin- 
ishing head. A cam releases the 
clamp holding the part and a fork 
beneath the fixture tilts the fix- 
ture. Parts slide into an exit 
chute. The fixtures are simple and 
are said to require exceptionally 
little maintenance. 
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the part is positioned, a clamp’ 


MACHINE TOPICS 


Tracer Lathe Cuts Jet Discs 


Turbine discs are mounted in the center of the machine—both 


faces are cut at once 


. . . Government will tout automation 


at Swedish show . . . Giant camera will aid template making 


NEED to machine any large, thin 
discs? If so you can take a tip 
from some aircraft engine produc- 
ers who have to machine jet engine 
turbine wheels. 

To fight a critical distortion 
problem, some of them are swing- 
ing to center-drive lathes that ma- 
chine both sides of the wheels at 
the same time. A machine just 
delivered by Wickes Machine Tool 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., is a case in 
point. 

Tracered — The workpiece is 
chucked in the center of the ma- 
chine. Two cutters move simulta- 
neously across the part faces, each 
guided by a two-dimensional GE 
electronic tracer control. Since 
each cutter is guided individually, 
there need be no similarity between 
contours on the two faces. 

The machine is expected to hold 
tolerances of +0.0005 with normal 
speeds of 100 to 250 sfpm. 

Each tracer controls two drives. 
They are synchronized to keep the 
cutting tools directly opposite one 
another. This helps minimize dis- 
tortion of the wheels due to tool 
pressure. 


Plugging Automation 


When the government goes 
abroad to brag about U. S. industry, 
the main topic is ‘‘automation.” At 
least that will be the case at the 
big St. Erik’s Fair in Stockholm, 
Sweden, that opens next week. 

The theme of the American ex- 
hibit will be ‘Automation at Work.” 
A Department of Commerce spokes- 
man says: “We will present a pic- 
ture of automation and its impli- 
cations for man, to show that the 
United States is working not only 
to produce more goods but to pro- 
vide a better way of life for its 
citizens and to help raise the stand- 
ard of man’s existence throughout 
the world.” 

This is evidence of Washington’s 
realization that automation is no 


man-idling monster. It may mean 
that future soapboxers will find 
fewer government ears tuned in 
when they cite automation as a 
threat to labor. 


Fourth Quarter? 


Many machine tool builders con- 
tinue to talk about better business 
in the fall. E. C. Bullard, chair- 
man, Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., says he expects an “upturn 
in the demand for our products in 
the latter part of this year if the 
national economy continues its up- 
ward trend.” 

Mr. Bullard says his company 
was hit with cancellations when 
the Air Force staged its cutback, 
but he adds, “Requests for quota- 
tions on our machine tools continue 
at fairly high levels; our market 
and customer surveys show that 
substantial requirements for ma- 
chine tools still exist on present 
production.” 


Templates on Film 


Convair, San Diego, has just 
taken delivery on a giant camera 
that will act as a shortcut in tem- 
plate preparation for the 880 jet 
airliner. Built to Convair specs by 
Robertson Photo-Mechanix Inc., 
Chicago, the camera weighs more 
than 10,000 lb. It’s 30 ft long, 
83, ft high and 7 ft wide. It will 
reproduce templates up to 5 x 12 ft, 
and hold 0.002-in. tolerances, 

Standard practice has been to 
make a drawing on large sheets of 
metal and then machine around the 
drawing. Now, the surface of the 
metal will be sensitized, and the 
camera will project the drawing- 
board image on the sheet. 

A. E. Hill, works manager, points 
out that the new process not only 
will save time, it will virtually 
eliminate errors made in transfer- 
ring the pattern from drawing 
board to metal copy. 
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Turbine after bearing 
shroud ring are at left. 


support. 


Brazing for High Temperature Use 


No. 10 in STEEL's Modern Brazing Series 


Components for the 
Air cooled sheet metal struts are 
brazed to outer and inner Type 502 chromized shroud 


rings. After assembly, the spoke pairs are brazed to th} 
massive outer and inner flanges which are machined fro} 
low alloy forgings 


Solar Aircraft 


Many critical assemblies for jet engines are being brazed 


with nickel-base alloys in dry hydrogen atmospheres. 
service temperature for such parts is about 2000 F 


NICKEL-BASE alloys have made 
brazing a feasible method of fab- 
ricating assemblies used at ex- 
treme high temperatures. 

The alloys have good high tem- 
perature properties; assemblies 
brazed with them have a safe serv- 
ice temperature of 2000°F. Appli- 
cations include many critical high 
temperature parts for automotive, 
aircraft and atomic energy equip- 
ment. 

Alloys—Three classes of alloys 
are generally used: 1. Nickel- 
chromium-silicon-boron. 2. Nickel- 
silicon-boron. 3. Nickel-chromium- 
silicon. 

The first and second are deriva- 
tives of hard-facing alloys. Class 1 
includes alloys first developed for 
brazing and are covered by AMS 
specifications 4775A and 4776. 
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By G. S. HOPPIN Ill 


Flight Propulsion Laboratory Dept. 
General Electric Co. 
Evendale, Ohio 


Class 3 alloys were originally de- 
veloped for nuclear reactor appli- 
cations in which boron could not 
be tolerated because of its high 
neutron capture cross section. 
Brazing is done in furnaces with 
purified (dry) hydrogen atmos- 
pheres of at least — 60°F dew point 
at temperatures of 2000 to 2200°F. 
The alloys conventionally are sup- 
plied as —100 mesh powders but 
also are available as plastic bonded 
wire, sheets and tape, or as cast 
rods for metal spraying. 
Applications—The jet engine in- 
dustry has found many applica- 
tions for these alloys, and many 


Safe 


more are to come. Most uses hay 
been in relatively low stresse 
parts, such as guide vanes, fue 
nozzles and temperature probe; 
Promising uses are in rotatin/ 
parts cooled by air and in majo 
engine structures made of honey 
comb sandwiches. \ 

The sandwich structure is pal 
ticularly promising because it of 
fers considerable weight saving 
due to its high rigidity to weigh 
ratio. Airframe manufacturer 
have been using it for some year 
as an adhesive bonded product 
The development of high tempera 
ture brazing materials and know 
how was necessary to make thes 
structures practical for the ex 
treme temperatures characteristi 
of jet engines. 

Extremes—A paper given at th: 
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tgs are spotwelded. 


plates of 0.010 in. Type 321. 
papper sheets could be used 


SAE National Aeronautic meeting 
n Los Angeles (authors: John V. 
Long, George D. Cremer and Rich- 
ard S. Mueller of Solar Aircraft 
So., San Diego, Calif.) included 
i photo of a typical turbojet en- 
zine whose gas temperatures 
ranged from about —80°F' at the 
uir inlet zone to 3000-3500°F at the 
ifterburner and tail pipe. 

Brazed assemblies are being used 
it both extremes and between. The 
Jhotos on these pages show a few 
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‘ompressor Stator Ring—AlS! 410 roll-formed blades are 
tissembled by staking to the Type 321 shroud rings. Small 
Furnace brazing produces a preci- 
tion assembly within 0.005 in. flatness and concentricity 


[Sombustor Heat Exchanger—High heat transfer coefficients 
are obtained in this crossflow type heat exchanger by braz- 
ing corrugated 0.005 in. Type 321 foil to separating 
Inconel or stainless clad 


steel. 


simultaneously 


Bee 


vanadium alloy. 


Compressor Stator Blade—Two-piece shell is Timken 17-22A 
Brazing with a nickel-base alloy, which has a flow 
point of 1850°F, makes it possible to braze and austenitize 


All photos: Solar Aircratt Co. 


Turbine Blading—This three-stage, water-cooled turbine ro- 
tor uses 149 blades. 
the tip caps, side plugs and coolant tubes of the blades. 
Blades are investment cast from chromium-molybdenum- 
Brazing is done after a diffused chro- 


Brazing is used to join and seal 


mium coating has been applied 


of the critical parts joined by braz- 
ing. Some have been proved in 
service; others still are experi- 
mental. 

Problems—It has been necessary 
to solve a number of peculiar metal- 
lurgical problems to produce good 
quality parts brazed with the nickel 
bearing alloys. 

Four key problems in applica- 
tions of the process were: 1. Dis- 
solving of the base materials by 
the brazing alloys (erosion). 2. 


Brittleness of the joints produced. 
3. Adverse effects on parent metals 
caused by the brazing process. 4. 
Atmosphere purity requirements of 
the process. Exceptionally close 
process control has been required 
to circumvent the problems. 
Diffusion—A_ characteristic of 
high temperature brazing alloys is 
that they diffuse into and alloy 
with stainless steel and superalloys 


rapidly. Their good strength at 
elevated temperatures is largely 
83 


Afterburner Shrouds—These all-metal honeycomb sections 
serve as self-supporting air ducts and also provide a 


thermal barrier. 
321 foil in %-in. cells, 3/16-in. high. 
is Type 321 foil, 0.002 in. thick. 


weighs 6 |b. Type 321 honeycomb shrouds operate up to 
about 1300°F. 
1700°F. 


Afterburner Fuel Spray Bars—These 12 
in. nozzles consist of flattened N-155 
tubes brazed to heavy Type 321 base 
sleeves. A scarf joint design is used 
to avoid concentration of stress and 
premature fatigue failure 


due to this behavior. 

The same behavior also gives 
rise to a critical problem when 
brazing thin sheet materials. In a 
test, one-half gram of AMS 4775 
powder was placed on %%-in. square 
panels of 0.005 in. thick L-605 co- 
balt base alloy. After 5 minutes at 
2150°F, the brazing alloy had com- 
pletely penetrated the sheet; after 
10 minutes, it had eaten a large 
hole through it; after 20 minutes, 
the L-605 was completely dissolved. 
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Core of the shroud is 0.002 in. Type 
Facing material also 
The part being held 


Inconel shrouds maintain integrity at 
Short time operation up to 2000°F is feasible 


All photos: Solar Aircraft Co. 


Erosion—A study of the nickel- 
base alloys showed that boron was 
primarily responsible for erosion. 

Nickel - chromium - silicon alloys 
have been standardized on by the 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Div. of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for brazing thin 
sheet materials. They are not free 
of erosion characteristics but are 
markedly superior to the boron- 
bearing materials. To minimize 
erosion with all the high tempera- 
ture alloys, minimum times (5 to 15 
minutes) must be used at brazing 
temperature. A satisfactory solu- 
tion to erosion was mandatory for 
the successful development of 
honeycomb sandwich brazed struc- 
tures which use foil as thin as 
0.002 in. in the core. 

Brittleness — This problem is a 
consequence of the high hardness 
of eutectic constituents present in 
the nickel alloys. Good design prac- 
tice can do much to eliminate brit- 
tleness by avoiding high stress con- 
centrations in brazed joints. It 
cannot always be done, and a search 
for ductility improving heat treat- 
ments has been made. 

Rather good success has been 
had with postbrazing high temper- 
ature anneals 200 to 300°F below 
brazing temperature. The anneals 
promote diffusion of the brittle eu- 


Turbine Nozzle Diaphragm—Twenty-four prebrazed turij 
ing vanes are fusion tackwelded between a heavy out/f 
flange and a 0.067 in. inner shroud ring. This assemby 
is integrated during a second brazing operation. 
rugated sheet metal insert is brazed in each vane. Coolin 
air forced over and through this corrugation keeps the lo 
alloy steel vanes at acceptable temperature. 
rugation and vane were chromized before brazing 


i 


A ca 


Both ca 


tectic constituents out of the joi 
and into the parent material. J 
Inconel brazing with a nickel-chr! 
mium-silicon alloy at 2200°F, a Lil 
hour heat treatment at 2000°!! 
completely eliminated the eutect) 
constituents and caused recrysta: 
lization of the Inconel across thi 
original joint. ) 

Parent Metal—When a _ braze 
high temperature part will be high) 
ly stressed in service, particuld) 
attention must be paid to the ef 
fects of the brazing thermal cyell| 

Adverse effects on _ high-allc 
parent material include embrittl 
ment, loss of yield strength am 
the solution of intermetallic cont! 


pounds in age-hardening alloys. | 


Failure—An experimental] jet ett 
gine part made of Inconel faile 
prematurely during testing. ee 
tests of Inconel bars subjected 
the same brazing cycle reveal 
that the normal annealed yie 
strength of 47,000 psi had droppe: 
to 22,000 psi. | 

Microscopic examination corré 
lated the yield strength drop wit) 
extreme grain growth caused by thi 
brazing cycle. Another investiga 
tion revealed that some other hig! 
temperature materials withsten! 
the same brazing cycle with out 


a 15 to 18 per cent loss in yiell 
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NEW FROM ALCO AT LATROBE: 
OPEN-DIE FORGINGS FOR INDUSTRY 


Same ALCO steel, same intense quality control as ALCO circular forgings; 


Hi-Qua-Led Steel® also available 


ALCO now makes open-die forgings up to 
40 ft long and 30,000 lb at its integrated 
Latrobe, Pa. plant. If you use open-die 
forgings, this means that quality forgings 
are now readily available for your prod- 
uct. Here are some of the advantages you 
can expect: 


High uniformity among forgings of the 
same specifications. ALCO quality control 
continuously checks progress of each piece 
through production. 


Exact conformance to your specifications. 
Even in steel chemistry, ALCO’s open- 


Locomotives * Diesel Engines ° 


Nuclear Reactors °* 


hearth production of its own steel assures 
accurate carbon or additive content. Any 
AISI grade carbon or alloy is available. 


Lower cost, especially if you do extensive 
machining. ALCO alone offers Hi-Qua-Led 
Steel forgings. They can lower your ma- 
chining costs by as much as 50 per cent. 


For specific information contact the near- 
est ALCO sales office, or for new full-color 
brochure write Spring & Forge Division, 
Dept. OCF-4, P. O. Box 1065, Schenectady 
iL, Ife VE 


Springs ° SteelPipe ° 


Forgings 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


¢ Oil-Field Equipment 


Control. Unit—This assembly is sub- 
jected to 900°F bleed gas. Ten 
brazed joints are required to make 
the part. Basic housing is Type 347 
investment castings. Needle valve 
seat, bosses, cover plate and tubing 
are brazed 


strength. Tests to determine the 
effects of brazing cycles on ma- 
terials should be made during the 
development of parts which are to 
be highly stressed in service. 

Protection — Atmosphere purity 
requirements are much more strin- 
gent than those in copper or silver 
brazing. This is because no flux 
is used, and the hydrogen atmos- 
phere must reduce such refractory 
oxides as that of chromium. 

Adequate protection for brazing 
stainless steels and some superal- 
loys requires a maximum influent 
dew point of —60°F (—80°F is a 
common commercial dew point). 

Superalloys—Many of the age- 
hardening superalloys contain ti- 
tanium and aluminum. The atmos- 
pheres suitable for brazing stain- 
less steels are not satisfactory for 
those materials because of the dif- 
ficulty of reducing titanium and 
aluminum oxides. 

A popular high temperature ma- 
terial in the titanium-bearing cate- 
gory is A-286. In brazing it, and 
similar alloys, the titanium prob- 
lem is evaded by plating the sur- 
faces to be brazed with nickel and 
isolating the titanium from the sur- 
face. 

Another way of avoiding the re- 
fractory oxide problem is to elim- 
inate the atmosphere entirely and 
braze in a high vacuum. The lack 
of suitable vacuum furnace equip- 
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Afterburner Liner—Superalloy L-605 (Haynes Alloy 25) has been brazed int 
an air-cooled corrugated type sandwich. 


rugations. 


Facings also are 0.005 in. thick. 


Core is 0.005 in. foil in Y-in. co 
‘These assemblies are feasibli 


for service temperatures up to at least 2200°F 


Piston Element—This low leakage, low friction sliding seal design for pneumati 
actuators is under study. A core of 0.004 in. thick Inconel foil with '%-in. cell 
has been brazed to a backing ring which in turn was shrunk into a piston anc 


rod assembly. 
provides a close fitting combination 


ment has prevented this from bhe- 
coming common practice, but the 
next few years should see vacuum 
brazing of elevated temperature 
materials attain commercial signif- 
icance. 

Summary—Brazing with nickel- 
base alloys is a highly attractive 
method of fabricating jet engine 
components and other high tem- 
perature equipment. It presents 


Lapping of the open-face structure within a cylindrical boré 


some unique metallurgical probi 
lems which must be understoot 
for correct application, but by us 
ing close process control, hig 
strength parts of highly alloyed 
high temperature materials can b| 
produced. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail 
able until supply is exhausted. Writ 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bld 
Cleveland 13, O. 


STEE 


AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 


teams with 
Udylite 


plates auto bumpers 
at Rheem Automotive plant 


Combined engineering skills resulted in 
substantially reduced handling costs for 
the plating of auto bumpers at the new 
Rheem Automotive plant at Fullerton, 
California. 


32 American MonoRail automatic dis- 
patch units move special Udylite 
bumper carriers on three monorail 
systems with 14 drop sections to main- 
— tain continuous automatic plating. 


Let American MonoRail engineers com- 
bine to solve your handling problems. 


Write for Bulletin C-1. 


20 Tractors on Main Loop 


6 Units : 6 Units 


Carriers 
only 


O 


Fe Ye 
Q- Loading station where bumpers enter system. 


eo- Bumpers move through nickel tanks. 


e- Inspection and unloading station. 


Member of Materials Handling Institute and Monorail Manufacturers Association 


For Power Driven Conveyors, Use Landahl Chainless Conveyors 


AMERICAN COMPANY 


OVERHEAD 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE, CLEVELAND 7, OHIO (IN CANADA—CANADIAN MONORAIL CO., LTD., GALT, ONT.) 
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When you purchase FASTENERS, 
your first considerations should be 
given to quality, delivery and prices. 


Chandler, as a leading manufacturer 
of cold forged cap screws, takes the 
same considerations. Mass production 
is only part of their story ... but abso- 
lute control during every phase of 
production means top quality and 
uniformity. 

Realistic pricing is important ... and 
is followed. 


If your requirements include automo- 
tive, Place self-locking, connecting rod 
or aircraft engine bolts in high carbon 
alloy and stainless steels, check with 
Chandler today. They are prepared to 
produce special heads, drilled heads 
and shanks, and ground bolts to toler- 
ances as close as 0.0005-inch 


Write today for literature. 


Specialists in Thread-Rolling | 


after Heat Treating. 4 
g 


HANDLER 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


1488 Chardon Road ® Cleveland 17, Ohio 


6472-On 


Tests Plating 


Hardness testing the chrom@ 
plated insides of cylinders j 
easier with this instrument 


TESTING the microhardness oj! 
chrome plated interior surfaces ij} 
now practical, claims the Wilso 
Mechanical Instrument Div., Amer 
ican Chain & Cable Co. Inehji 
New York. | 

The firm’s new Type MO Tukow} 
has been adapted to that use b | 
Alco Products Inc., Schenectady)) 


NzY. 


MEASURING 
. . . hardness inside cylinder 
Application — Chrome plating! 
improves surface resistance td 
wear, corrosion and metal fatigue 
Correct determination of the hard} 
ness of chrome plated interior sur} 
faces of castings has been ai 
cult. i 

G. R. Griffith, manager of gen} 
eral engineering and testing a 
the Schenectady firm, says: “Wé 
could not determine effectively} 
the hardness of the chrome plated) 
interiors of our castings prior td 
perfecting this application. It wag 
comparatively simple to determin¢} 
the hardness of the outside sur) 
faces where no wear and teal 
were involved.” 

The tester is mechanically op} 
erated. Load is applied under dash}; 
pot control and can be regulated 
to apply the load at speeds down) 
to 0.04 in. per minute. Loads o1 
1 to 1000 grams can be applied. || 
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Portable Tester Measures Thickness from One Side 


The Sonizon SO-200 can locate areas of corrosion 

| Bayes on storage tanks, pipes, ship hulls, airplane 
me skins, drier rolls, and other structures which 
a be reached from only one side. 

In manufacturing, the ultrasonic unit is used to 
fasure thicknesses and detect laminations and the 

s} Bi of bond between materials. 

The operator selects the proper crystal range, 

ie ces the probe on the test area, and rotates a dial 

)til harmonic lines match a pattern of flashing 

hts. The dial gives the thickness reading. 

sMaterials can be measured with an accuracy of 
3 per cent on thicknesses between 0.027 and 4 in. 

write: Magnaflux Corp., 7300 W. Lawrence Ave., 

nicago 31, Ill. Phone: Underhill 7-8000 


Automatic Loader and Stacker Reduces Handling Time 


Large metal sheets or plates, up to 48 x 84 in. 
and 400 lb, are picked up by a pair of 14-in. vacuum 
cups operated by an automatically controlled vac- 
uum pump on this machine. 

The loader is designed to be used with turret punch 
presses equipped with a direct measuring table and 
gage, but other sizes are suited for use with shears 
and other fabricating equipment. 

The workpiece is automatically brought to the front 
of the press and placed on the table. 

While the press is operating, the loading unit re- 
turns to the stack, picks up the next piece, and hovers 
in readiness above the table. 

Loading and unloading take 20 seconds per part. 
Write: Wiedemann Machine Co., 665 Wissahickon 
Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Phone: Baldwin 3-2850 


Part Feeder Speeds Hobbing Production 


‘Output of a single spindle hobber can almost be 
dubled by this part feeder. It takes parts—gears 
fith extended hubs and similar parts which tend to 
ipport each other when mounted in pair on an ar- 
>r—and orients them so that they can be mounted 
ack-to-back on an arbor. The unit can also load 
cher types of machine tools. 

Two parts at a time enter a drum-type alternator. 
_ swinging arm rotates one of the parts 180 degrees. 
Before, all parts were aligned the same way.) Each 
art then slides down a track. The tracks merge at 
ne input end of the machine feed slide, and the parts 
rop into a slot in proper position to be shuttled to 
1e arbor of the machine. 

It takes 4 seconds to load two gears. Hob life for 

given production run is extended by back-to-back 
obbing as the hob enters the cut only once. Write: 
lichigan Tool Co., 7171 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 12, 
lich, Phone: Twinbrook 1-3111 
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500-Ton Press 


This four-point eccentric press 
produces a wide variety of auto- 
motive stampings. 

The press has a 24-in. stroke 
and an adjustment of 15 in. The 
shut height is 6144 in. Both bed 
and slide have areas of 72 x 144 in. 

All gears and the drive mecha- 
nism are enclosed. The die area is 
illuminated from both sides by 
lights recessed in the uprights. 


An auxiliary air brake is used 


to stop the flywheel. 
are spray lubricated. 
The pneumatic cushions in the 
bed have separate operating con- 
trols to permit a greater variety 
of press operations. Write: Cleve- 
land Punch & Shear Works Co., 
3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Phone: Henderson 1-1911 


All gears 


Contour Projector 


Kodak Model 14-6 has an inter- 
changeable table system. A flat 
staging table is used for produc- 
tion line optical gaging, and a mov- 
able worktable is used for hori- 
zontal toolroom measurements. 

A flat 13 x 1956 in. is used. 
Working distance is 8 in. for all 
magnifications. 

Replacing the staging table with 
a movable worktable converts the 
unit to toolroom work. Horizontal 


90 


made to 
in. The slotted worktable 
is 8 x 1914 in. Write: Optical Gag- 
ing Products Inc., 26 Forbes St., 
Rochester 11, N. Y. Phone: Gene- 
see 8-8974 


measurements can be 


0.0002 


Tool Control 


TorqueTrol applies automation to 
control of tool feed. It also detects 
jamming, tool wear, faulty lubrica- 
tion, etc., and stops the machine, 
or sounds an alarm. 

When connected to a recorder, 
the unit registers the length of 
time the tool has been used and 
when it idled. Connected to a 
counter, it registers the number 
of parts produced. 

Operation: Any abnormal con- 
dition in the machine operation in- 
creases the torque and load on 
the motorshaft. This increases 
the power used by the motor. The 
control monitors the electric power, 
detects the increase, and stops the 


machine instantly. Write: Elec- 
tronic Control Corp., 1573 KE. 
Forest Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Phone: Temple 2-6625 


Circuit Plating 


The automatic processing ma- 
chine in this production line is de- 
signed for copper plating circuits. 
Over 5 million circuit boards can 
be produced annually. 


The plating tank is 75 ft long) 
Each arm holds two racks. acid 
rack holds 24 plastic boards i 
position for the electrolytic depos}j 
tion of the copper wire pattern. 

Holes and eyelets are plate 
through to form a mechanical bon i 
to circuits on both sides of thi 
base. Write: Frederic B. Steven 
Inc., 1800 18th St., Detroit 16 
Mich. Phone: Tashmoo 5-0725 i 


Positioner Control 


This circumferential weld pos’ 
tioner control, EF-7871, 
with automatic fusion welding ma 
chines. 

The table is rotated by a direc | 
current motor geared directly } 

! 


i 


1 
| 
Is use 


! 


i 
i 


the table. An electrically operate} 
clutch-brake stops and starts th 
table. Maximum speed can 
reached in three cycles. The spee} 
can be regulated to 2.5 per cenit 
at 60 rpm of the motor shaft an 
0.5 per cent at 1800 rpm. 


: 


Acceleration takes place in 4) 
milliseconds. Response time is 3) 
milliseconds. Write: Weltronic coi 
19500 W. Eight Mile Rd., Detroi}) 
19, Mich. Phone: Kenwood 2-280\) 
i 
Control Panel Checking 


The Circuit Sleuth System tro 
bleshoots the complicated electrii) 
cal control panels on special mai} 
chine tools. 

The system consists of termina} 
strips in the control panel to whicl 
all internal components are wired 
and special pilot lights in the ma 
chine control panel. 

After a machine stops, the mai 
tenance electrician can spot thi) 
machine location and _ operatioi) 
where trouble exists by checkin; 
lights extinguished on the panel 

Each terminal strip is numbere#! 
in accordance with a wiring dial| 
gram supplied in a handy reducet) 
size. The over-all circuit is checker 
with a bell or light set. Then /) 


li 
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tail check of each electrical com- 
nent in the system igs made by 
-ecking numbered terminals. 

HThe terminal strips can be al- 
red to suit panel design changes. 
Vrite: Snyder Tool & Engineering 
»., 3400 E. Lafayette Ave., De- 
it 7, Mich. Phone: Lorain 7-0123 


mbling Barrels 


Inspection is easier with these 
irrels. They are lined with an 
ange colored vinyl plastic. 


| 
i The lining has no seams and is 
sistant to wear and abrasion, oils, 
id most chemicals. Write: Rampe 
fg. Co., 14915 Woodworth Ave., 
Jeveland 10, Ohio. Phone: Mul- 
[-rry 1-2800 


i 


i 
} 
¢ 
y 
| 
a 


-otary Compressor 


The Hydrovane Rotary 125 is a 
jultistage compressor with a single 
ee-floating rotor. The rotor is 
Dsitioned so that it is constantly 
mncentric with one side only of 
»e stator. 

» Segmented blades are inserted 


sets new standards 
for solvent stability 


New DETREX PERM-A-CLOR® trichlorethylene degreasing 
solvent - stabilized to a new high degree - has been 
proven on the toughest of metal cleaning jobs. 


New PERM-A-CLOR* - premium grade in every respect - 
excels in EVERY phase of solvent degreasing. It readily 
dissolves oils, greases, fats and waxes, yet will not attact 
any industrial metal or alloy. [fis sate to use and easy 
to control. It distills like a pure chemical compound. 
And most important, its high stability assures longer 


solvent life and the substantial savings that result. 


DETREX, pioneer in all phases of metal cleaning and pro- 
cessing, uses its experience and facilities to bring in- 
creased efficiency to any degreasing, washing or coating 
operation. Write today for detailed information on the 
wide range of DETREX machines, materials and services. 


There is a perfect combination to meet your requirements. 


*Perm-A-Clor is the registered trademark 
of DETREX Chemical Industries, tae. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOX 501, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


ee 


if 
H 
| 

| 
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[Why] MICROHONING 


Is Final Stock Removal Process For 
Interrupted and Blind-End Bores 


To secure low-cost, final stock removal, that generates accuracy and 
functional surface characteristics in a variety of bore conditions, a 
leading manufacturer of power steering assemblies uses Microhoning. 
Here are details concerning types of bores and stock removal results 
obtained by using Micromatic “Know How’’-— 


STEERING GEAR HOUSING—Microhoning con- 
sistently corrects cumulative inaccuracies of preceding 
Operations—reduces scrap—permits faster boring— 
cuts boring tool sharpenings—lowers down-time and 
tool costs. 


Material: Soft Malleable Stock Removal: .002” 


Iron Finish: 50 Microinches RMS 
ROPES SoMASID) 9 OGLBAL Microhoning Cycle: 18 sec. 

(Ported bore with 4” Preceding Operation: 

relief at blind end) Boring 


PISTON RACK—Microhoning answers the need for 
a final stock removal process that generates a con- 
trolled surface finish in the bore of this leaded steel 
part. Microhoned surface (cross hatch) prevents oil 
leakage and holds to a minimum the wear of seal that 
operates in the bore. 


Material: Leaded Steel Finish: 20 Microinches RMS 
(Rockwell 62 “C”) Microhoning Cycle; 20 sec. 

BOVE Slo: 1) xXes le Preceding Operation: 

Stock Removal: .00S” Boring and H.T. 


VALVE HOUSING—Microhoning consistently holds 
size and geometric accuracy—meets stringent surface 
requirements—assures alignment of four lands in 
bore. Thus, there is no leakage of oil around control 
valve which is selectively fitted to its housing. 


Material: Cast Iron Roundness .0001” 

IORAE TO ID) 3 PIRSA Straightness .0001” 
(interrupted ) Finish: 10 Microinches RMS 

Stock Removal: .0025” Microhoning Cycle: 12 sec. 


Tolerances: Size .0005” Preceding Operation: Boring 


The principles and application of Microhoning are explained in a 30-minute, 


16mm, sound movie, “Progress in Precision” ... available at your request. 
Ow wm wm a a a a a ae ee ee ee ee eee ee ee EE EEL ee -—= 
Selon THROY 
oo” 

im Please send me ‘‘Progress in Precision” in time for & Ke @ co 

showing on (date). | nie 
[_] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. % 2 
[_] Please send Microhoning literature and case histories. @-—@ 
NAME x e 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY = 7ONE= _STATE 
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radially in longitudinal slots. Th 
move continuously in a straig 
line from the stator center and ca 
not bind. 

Volumetric efficiency goes up 1} 
92 per cent. Capacity: 125 cfr} 
Two-wheel trailer and skid moun 
ings are available. Write: Dave)! 
Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio. Phone) 
Orchard 3-3471 | 


Reduction Pully 


The internal planetary geari 
of this speed reduction pulley pre) 
vides ratios up to 8000:1. | 

The shaft mounted unit provaa 
two internally reduced speeds. Bot) 
may be in the same direction « 
one may be forward and the oth 
reverse. 


mechanical clutches, mounted on} 
base and operated by a comma) 
lever. 


The pulley can be operated hor} 
zontally or vertically. } 

Sizes: 12, 18, 20, and 24 in. diar| 
eters with ratings up to 120 hi 
Write: Hart Reduction Pulley Cd] 
426 W. Main St., Waukesha, Wi’ 
Phone: Liberty 7-4073 


Speeds are controlled by Ww 
. 


Jib Crane 


Capacities of the 52 sizes of 
cranes in this line range from 54} 
to 10,000 lb. Booms are 8 to 20 | 
long. 

The beam support bearing pt"! 
vides safe load support and 1 
quires a minimum of maintenand) 


A large tapered roller bearing | } 
at the top of the support cola 
i 
| 


Below are a pair of steel rolle 
which bear on a wear band well) 
i 
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Cuts Costs—Generates Accuracy—Speeds 
Production of Interrupted, Blind-End Bores 


Shown are two Microhoning ma- 
chines that are used in the plant of a 
leading manufacturer of automotive 
power steering assemblies. Machines 
are equipped with automatic stone 
feed and stonewear compensating 


bth 1 Th 1 mechanisms, and automatic sizing 
eee oan. SRG ASUS IN controls. A two-position rotary fix- 


Bemnted on antifriction bearings ture is interlocked with machine 
id are adjustable. controls for fully automatic index 


cycle. The following applications tell 
more of the “how”. 


¥ The crane can be leveled quickiy 
vithout the use of shims. Total 


eam deflection under full load é STEERING GEAR HOUSING—In Microhon- 
es not exceed 0.060 in. per foot. penn bl» HI. ing the ported, blind-end bore of steering gear 
rite: Becker Crane & Conveyor fay ee housing a nine-stone tool is used. At least six of 
»., 4900 Ridge Rd., Cleveland 9, GY iy J mine stones are in contact with bore surface 


when tool passes over irregularly shaped port. 
Removing .002” of stock from 3.125”D x 6.93” L 
bore in 18 seconds, Microhoning generates final 
accuracies and a controlled finish of 50 micro- 
inches as specified. 


g 
Z 
S: 


MM ET 
YY. 


“Aotor Controller 


vy Type 2027 is a variable speed 


; PISTON RACK—lIn 20 seconds, Microhoning removes .005” of stock from .875”D x 
pntroller which closely regulates 


3”L open end leaded steel bore of piston rack. Self-sharpening abrasives assure a con- 
sistent generation of specified surface finish of 20 microinches. 


} eed range. VALVE HOUSING—Microhoning tool used 
| for final stock removal in bore of valve housing 
has one bank of stones and two banks of plastic 
guides—three stones or guides in each bank. 
Guides act as tool pilots and stabilizers in inter- 
rupted bore—prevent overcutting at edges of 
lands—assure straight bore by keeping tool 
aligned. Self-dressing abrasives consistently gen- 
rator is used for feedback of mo- erate geometric accuracy of .0001” and surface 
‘or speed. Regulation of +1 per finish of 10 microinches. 

‘ent is obtained over a speed range Microhoning economically removes stock—corrects cumulative inaccuracies of pre- 


ceding operations—reduces scrap—permits faster boring—lowers machine tool down- 
time and maintenance to cut costs and speed production. 


'Full- rated motor torque is 
ichieved at all speeds without ex- 


jpeding rated rotor or stator cur- 
iH 
* 


Send Coupon for Complete Information 


Papi toh, 
4% % : : : i rs" EXON Tha 
: 53 : Learn how Microhoning wili give efficient stock removal, “¢@ ~ 
closer tolerances, accurate alignment and functional surfaces. S % 
9 ° 
[_] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. :a B: 
[_] Please send Micromatic literature and case histories. : & ¢ ? 
AE ___, See 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET é = 
Clive = = : ZONE. STATE 


MICROMATIC HONE CorRP. 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE - DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN | 
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Practical Idea 


for the 
Production Man 


Efficient electric hoists...to 
move materials overhead 

and release floor space for 
more valuable operations. 


% 


CM LODESTAR etectric CHAIN oer 


4 to 1 ton capacites—First truly heavy duty version of 
small electric hoist. %4 ton model weighs only 51 Ibs. 
Heavy duty self-adjusting brake. Upper-lower safety 
limit switches, CM-Alloy load chain. 


CM METEOR etectric wirRe— ROPE HOIST 


4g to 5 ton capacities— Compact, enclosed design. Low head- 
reom. Continuous duty motor with thermal overload protec- 
tion for heavy duty service. Precision bearings and helical gears 
fer long life. Only 110 volts at push button control. 


Rugged lightweight hand 
hoists and pullers...to make 
your job easier and safer 


CM CYCLONE HAND HOIST 

% te 10 ton capacities — Easy to carry 
and lift. One ton model weighs only 36 
pounds. Made of tough aluminum alloy. 
CM-Alloy load chain. High efficiency. 
Lifetime lubrication. 


CM PULLER THE“ONE MAN GANG” 
% to 6 ton capacities —Lifts 
or pulls at any angle. Lever 
handle operation. Automatic load 
brake holds at any point. % ton 
model weighs only 13 pounds. 
CM-Alloy flexible load chain. 


Suggestion 


for the 
Maintenance 


Man! 


ALSO...CM Trolleys and Cranes 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
AND NAME OF YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST DIVISION 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 


TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
REGIONAL OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELANP 
In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


HOISTS AND CHAIN 
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of 1050 to 1530 by using powe) 
magnetic amplifiers in series wit 
rotor-circuit resistors. 

The controller is contained in 
louvered metal cabinet. All inp 
and output connections are ma 
at the bottom of the control pan 
Write: Warren Mfg. Co., Littleto 
Mass. Phone: Hunter 6-3511 


Rotary Motion Cylinder 


About 26,000 in.-lb of torque a 
delivered by this power cylind 
which can be used wherever hy: 
draulic or pneumatic pressure 
available. It operates on 600 
1000 psi. 


sprockets are easily adapted to t 
output shaft. 

Parameters can easily be varie 
to obtain custom installation! 
Write: Michigan Div., Thompso) 
Products Inc., 34201 Van Dyk 
Ave., Warren, Mich. Phone: Je? 
ferson 9-5500 


Overrunning clutches, gears, tH 
f 


/ 


LP Gas Trucks 


Liquefied petroleum gas fuel 
optional in powering the Clarl 
lift line of fork trucks. 

Components of the system a 
interchangeable on all models. 

A flexible fuel line from the ex 
ternally mounted tank to the fu/ 
filter enables the hood to be opened 
without disconnecting the line. | 

A 375 psi relief valve is built id 


: 
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the tank. Write: Industrial 
‘tuck Div., Clark Equipment Co., 
Wattle Creek, Mich. Phone: Wood- 
“ird 2-6561 


| 
#neumatic Sprays 


‘Compressed air atomizes oil in 
He nozzle of a spray valve in this 
stem. 
¥ The sprays are used for grinding, 
jiling, drilling, tapping, reaming, 
Mwing, sheet stock oiling, hot 
Sains, cams, cables, and diecasting 
olds. 
The spray systems can be oper- 
‘ed by gravity, siphon, air, or 
em. The valves are of the ex- 
rnal mixing type which reduces 
7i fog to a minimum. They pro- 
Vice a round spray pattern. 
‘Each valve has two needle valves, 
ne to control the flow of air and 
}.e other to control the oil. Write: 
Ail-Rite Corp., 2309 Waldo Blvd., 
anitowoc, Wis. Phone: Murray 
428 


y 
\ 
i ° 
,utomatic Shear 

i Plantmaster decoils, straightens, 
yiears, and stacks in one operation. 


tne machine can cut metal up to 
*3 gage in widths to 4 ft. 


\ A special unit can shear tapered 
janks. Write: Machinery Div., 
eneral Products Corp., Fredricks- 
urg, Va. 
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High Clinch 
Action Exerts 


‘to 600 Pounds 
Squeeze 


5 ee 
Flat sheets that must be pulled to a contour and fastened 
from one side no longer pose a fastening problem with 
“POP” Rivets. 


Greater design flexibility with “POP” Rivets. An air- 
operated pulling tool weighing only 1 Ib. 14 oz. sets up 
to 1200 per hour with unskilled labor. 


For parts that must be pulled together and fastened from one 
side, you can’t beat the high clinching action of ‘‘POP” Rivets. 
Particularly effective for riveting curved panels, moldings, and 
trim — as well as for many mechanical and electrical assemblies. 

“POP” Rivets are a new concept in fastening convenience. They 
are inserted in the hole and a pulling tool draws the setting 
mandrel through the rivet until the mandrel breaks under tension. 
This gives you a tight, positive, vibration-proof grip over a wide 
range of stock variations. A complete line of portable pulling tools 
to meet the most difficult types of installations in factory or field 
is available. 

Investigate the many advantages of ‘‘POP”’ Rivets. Remember, 
“POP” Rivets can probably save you money on assembly costs 
even if your present fasteners are FREE. Write or call us today 
for further information or plant demonstration by one of our 
application engineers. 


“POP” RIVET DIVISION 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
West Medway, Mass., KEystone 3-661 1 
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Pay dirt! 
22: year after year! 


Buell Cyclone collectors pay off two ways: 
extra efficiency from the start... and extra 
years of operation, with little if any main- 
tenance. Unique features like Buell’s exclu- 
sive Shave-off deliver an extra percentage 
of dust collection efficiency: in nearly all 


aN cases, Buell installations pay for them- 
wi selves in just a few years. And heavy plate 
“7 . . . . . . 

te construction, scientific proportioning, side 


entry of dust-laden gases are reasons why 


BUELL 


CYCLONE they keep on earning for many, many 
years. For specific details, write for “The 
Collection and Recovery of Industrial 


Dusts”. Just write Dept. 
26-H, Buell Engineering 
peg A a Company, Inc., 70 Pine « 
ol ey StrecteNew York 5, N.Y. 


PRECIPITATOR-CYCLONE 
COMBINATION 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


coiteratur 


Write directly to the company for a cop 


Pillow Blocks 

Bulletin A-668, 8 pages, lists dat 
on dimensions, shaft sizes, weight} 
and radial load ratings of ball, rolley 
and sleeve bearing types of pillo 
blocks. Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishe 
waka, Ind. 


Arc Welding 


Procedures, techniques and E | 
esses, currents, and typical uses 4d| 
bronze electrodes, filler rod, and wit 
are covered in Bulletin W-17, 
pages. Ampco Metal Inc., 1745 
38th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Safety Shutoff Valve 


Bulletin 22, 12 pages, describes 
valve for use in coke oven gas 
other dirty gas lines. Capacity table 
for low and high pressure gas ai} 
included. North American Mfg. Ca 
4455 KE. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohi 


Shell-Molded Castings 


The process, design, and material 
of shell molding are discussed i) 
Bulletin DB-52-520, 8 pages. Wes} 
inghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Bo} 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


1 


Prestressed Concrete 

Tensioning materials are describe 
in this 16-page bulletin. John 4) 
Roebling’s Sons Corp., Trenton }} 
ING de 


Carbide Tools 


Details and prices of carbide tippe) 
drills, reamers, end mills, countel) 
sinks, milling cutters, counterbore}| 
and centers are listed in Catalog BI 
36 pages. Sales Dept., Super Tot’ 
Co., 21650 Hoover Rd., Detroit 1|/ 
Mich. : 


Grinding Wheels 


Center-type wheels and their us¢| 
are discussed in Bulletin PG-341, | 
pages. Cincinnati Milling Product} 
Div., Cincinnati Milling Machin) 
Co., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. | 


Cranes 


This publication contains specifics) 
tions on cranes and monorails. Jer 
B. Webb Co., 8951 Alpine Ave., D 
troit 4, Mich. . 


Titanium 


Corrosion resistance of titanium 
anodizing operations is described 


| 
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@4-page bulletin. Johnson & Funk 
ftanium Corp., W. Kemrow Ave., 
a. Ohio. 

i fting Equipment 

jiCatalog 157, 8 pages, describes a 
ading dock ramp which enables 
sctory trucks to drive onto highway 
uck beds. Platform lifts, loading 
= cks, and feed tables are covered 
3: catalog 257, 8 pages. Catalog 
17, 8 pages, discusses factory truck 
Haintenance lifts. Joyce-Cridland 
©>., 2027 E. First St., Dayton, Ohio. 


a! 


jigh-Temperature Fasteners 
/This 4-page bulletin gives tensile, 
Itigue and stress rupture data on 
@steners at temperatures up _ to 
10°F. Advertising Dept., Box 579, 
5 andard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
' own, Pa. 
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¥ Welding Handbook 

Low alloy, high tensile steels 
are covered in this 64-page 
book. It gives chemical and 
physical properties of deposited 
weld metal, electrode applica- 
tions, and preheat treatments. 
Properties and welding pro- 
@ cedures for steels with 50,000 
qt) and 60,000 psi yield strengths 
7 are included. Alloy Rods Co., 
York, Pa. 


) Transmission Products 

| Catalog 914, 88 pages, de- 
% scribes transmission products 
+ and their uses in elevating and 
% conveying machinery. Includ- 
ed are drawings and dimen- 
sions of shaft collars, coup- 
)) lings, clutches, pillow blocks, 
= take-ups, wheel hubs, gears, 
{ holdbacks, chains, and sprocket 
¥ wheels. Jeffery Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus 16, Ohio. 


illess Bearings 


\ Catalog 240, 24 pages, describes 
“2If-lubricating bearings for roller 
pa screw conveyors. Arguto Oilless 
earing Co., 149 W. Berkley St., 


-hiladelphia 44, Pa. 


\Aaintenance Costs 

i This 28-page booklet tells how to 
yeduce cleaning and maintenance 
josts of buildings through the use 
1f measured work studies. Advance 
|*loor Machine Co., 4100 Washington 
jave. N., Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
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This lighting cost analysis by an independent consulting engineer 
reveals the money actually being saved in one metal building 
through the use of Corrulux daylighting panels in place of 
artificial lighting. Comparative costs of both methods are pro- 
jected over a ten-year period, indicating a savings with Corrulux, 
of over $58,000.00. 


Similar savings are possible in your construction picture. 
Write for your copy of this important analysis today. On your 
letterhead, please. 


Corrulux’ 


L:O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY 
Dept. J e P.O. Box 20026, Houston 25, Texas 


Jamar-Olmen Buildin 
: _ Houston, Texas 
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J&L 


RESTRICTED SPECIFICATION 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL (i muss 0 


2 22 _ 
Cl 
#3 finish 
#4 Temper 
+ 0005 Incl. crown 


Paper interleaved— __ 


«#2 finish — 
HARDNESS #3 Temper 
TOLenaNce © -0008 Inc. crown 
‘TOLERANCE = 
«COIL SIZE § Cutlengths 

PACKAGING Skidded = 


ar wee 


STRIP 


PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN 


SALES OFFICES: New York 
STEEL Detroit ¢ Indianapolis « 
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“ Jones & Laus 
— t STEEL CORPORATION 
STEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHI¢ 


Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
FORMERLY THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SWE 8x 5 


FINISH = #2 finish 
HARDNESS Non-Scalloping qu 

| THICKNESS =. onee as | 
| torance = O88 


WITH aon 
tolerance. = 
OIL SIZE 250 per inch 
PACKAGING Skidded = 


\ 


Many times, by varying processing! 
methods, J&L is able to develop}. 
properties in cold rolled strip steel 
which greatly facilitate production 
operations and/or give the product} 
superior qualities without adding to} 


costs through improved products or) 
better assembly and improved yield.| 
We believe you will find it worthwhiltl 
to investigate the possibilities of} 
J&L Restricted Specification Cold| 
Rolled Strip Steel applied to your} 
production. | 


| | 
rien SOURCE 
| 


| 


FOR YOUR | 
COLD ROLLED. 
STRIP STEEL, 


Now there are four J&L plan 
with facilities for production of “Re-) 
stricted Specification” cold _ rolled) 
strip. Strategic locations at Youngs-} 
town, Indianapolis, Los Angeles and} 
Kenilworth, N. J., provide the security 
of 4 sources of supply plus the) 
close working relationship which! 
these local production centers make} 
possible. 


J & L Strip Steel Division fie 


Low Carbon, High Carbon, Annealed) 
or Hardened and Tempezed Spring} 
Steel, Electro Galvanized or Hot 
Dipped Continuous Galvanized, Tin 
Coated, Alloy, Stainless. 


| 


In fan 


e LOS ANGELES ¢ KENILWORTH, NEW JERS! 
e Newington, Conn. * Youngstown ¢  Clevela} 


STEEL 
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STEEL INGOT production continues to strength- 
} en—without the ‘benefit of strong demand from 
) the automobile industry, one of the two biggest 
© consumers. 

In the week ended Aug. 25, ingot output was 

} at 82 per cent of capacity, the highest rate since 
the end of June. This marked the second con- 

secutive week in which the rise was 1.5 points. 
j Low point this summer was 78.5 per cent. 
' No one consuming’ group is supporting the 
» ingot rate. Strength is across the board. 
Only a small amount of steel is on order for 
s early delivery for the 1958 model cars. 


» "ORDER NOW''— Some steel companies are ad- 
4) vising their customers to place orders now for 
* cold-rolled, hot-rolled, and silicon sheets to as- 
i sure delivery in the fourth quarter, when the 
+ auto industry is expected to be taking increased 
+ tonnages of steel. Some customers are taking 
1 the advice, but most are confident they can get 
x steel pretty close to the time they want it. They 
» recognize that demand and production are about 
» equal now and that ingot production is 18 points 
) below capacity. They also expect no major in- 
d terruptions to production. 


‘PICKUP EXPECTED—A major producer of cold- 
© rolled carbon sheets expects automobile indus- 
try orders to push up the steel operating rate by 
» at least 5 points. The company, however, fore- 
* sees enough cold-rolled sheets for everyone. 
) Capacity to produce them has risen, and unin- 


terrupted production is assured. 


i BACK TO WORK—Not only is the auto indus- 
try looked to for order increases, but so is the 


) appliance industry, which has been working to 
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MARKET (¢ 
OUTLOOK 
MARKET ¢ 
MARKEY « 
OK 
MARKET ¢ 
OUTLOOK 
MARKET (¢ 
eee 
SOTLOOR 
ite ae MARKET 
reduce its inventory of finished goods. West- OUTLOOK 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s appliance plant at BEnEGOE 
Mansfield, Ohio, will call back 500 employees by ate 
Sept. 9. Around 100 were recalled a couple of MARKET C 
weeks ago. Early this year, about 1000 employees OUTLOOK 
were laid off there. The recalls are attributed to OUTLOOK 
a pickup in appliance demand and the start of BURT SOe 
production of 1958 models. enOOL 
MARKET C 
CONSUMPTION IS HIGH—Even though steel OUTLOOK 
consumption has declined, it has not gone down ese 
as much as steel production. One indication of MARKET C 
this is a comparison of the Federal Reserve eee 
Board’s seasonally adjusted metal fabricating eee 
index with the steel ingot rate. The metal fabri- OUTLOOK 
cating index was only 1.1 per cent lower in July SOE 
than in January, while the steel ingot produc- MARKET C 
tion rate was down 19.1 per cent. Maes 
With steel consumption exceeding steel pro- een 
duction, consumers have been drawing sub- OUTLOOK 
stantially upon their inventories. Sas 
; F ; MARKET C 
LOOKING AHEAD— Despite the decline in OUTLOOK 
steel production this summer, the output in the oe 
first eight months will be large enough so that ae 
the rest of the year need average only 85 per cent MARKET O 
of capacity to make the year’s total equal to the ees 
record of 117 million ingot tons (set in 1955). OUTLOOK 
To produce as much steel as was consumed in Hes eae 
July would require a steel ingot rate of 89 per Coe 
cent of capacity. MARKET O 
; OUTLOOK 
SCRAP DECLINES—Running counter to the ee 
possibilities of an upturn in steel production are WARKETO 
scrap prices. In the week ended Aug. 21, STEEL’s Anes 
price composite on steelmaking scrap was $53.50 OUTLOOK 
a gross ton, a 33 cent decline from that of the Oe 
preceding week. ees eg 
MARKET O 
OUTLOOK 
CUTLOOK 
DISTRICT INGOT RATES MARKET O 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) ©QUTLOOK 
Week Ended Same Week MARKET O 
i Aug. 25 Change 1956 1955 OUTLOOK 
ees eee 2 oe casi pe ¥ ep MARKET O 
Mid-Atlantic ..... 88 +15 96 92 Pern 
Youngstown teierejeste 79 0 95 100 OUTLOOK 

Wineeling jects. ten: 85 —11 95 96 
Cleveland ........ 90 0 100 97.5 MARKET O 
INTEND) Googoocoos OS 0 102.5 105 OUTLOOK 
SE as gue x ° oF 28 MARKET O 
Cincinnati ........ 83.5 + 4.5% 85.5 92 Recon 
St. Louis cette cee 79.5 — 5* 92 104 OUTLOOK 
IDERONG Bouonbagecd 84.5 + 28* 90 68 MARKET © 

Western anes ae 0 89 101 
National Rate .. 82 4+ 1.5 95.5 90 Mere 
INGOT PRODUCTION# ees 
Week Ended Week Month Year OUTLOOK 
INDEX ; _ AN8e 8% 1386 take MARKET © 
(1947-1949—100) OUTLOOK 
NET TONS .... 2,123} 2,062 2,033 2,359 MARKET O 
(In thousands) OUTLOOK 
peter f : MARKET O 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. OUTLOOK 
+Estimated. tAmer. Iron & Steel Institute. | MARKET O 

Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,559,490 in 

1957; 2,461,893 in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. OUTLOOK 
MARKET O 
OUTLOOK 
MARKET O} 
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Rear view of dismantled hammer. Right-hand frame was lowered to 
weld the slab of steel—4’’ x 16’ x72”, indicated by dotted line—into 
the guidepocket section. Left-hand frame was welded in vertical position. 


The repaired steam hammer Rear in GRuGtiOe. two months ofiea thes 
breakdown. Approximately 1850 pounds of Tobin Bronze Welding Ro}! 
were used. Color indicates location of welds visible from the front. 


This mammoth repair saved $115,000... 
and six months’ production time 


A 16,000-pound, double-frame steam forging hammer 
in the plant of a leading tool steel manufacturer broke 
down early last November. The top portions of both 
side frames were broken into about 5 pieces each, and 
several pieces of flange near the steam cylinder were 
missing. The bed plates were badly damaged. There 
were between 700 and 800 linear inches of ie actures in 
sections with wall thicknesses of 3 to 5 inches. To repair 
the hammer seemed a colossal undertaking—but it 
would take 8 months to get a new hammer into produc- 
tion at a cost of about $140,000. 

Maintenance Engineering Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which specializes in the rehabilitation of large 
industrial equipment, was called in to see if repairs 
were feasible. After careful study of the damage and 
an analysis of possible repair methods, their engineers 
chose braze-welding with Tobin Bronze Welding Rod. 
They estimated the hammer could be retumed to 
service at a cost of approximately $25,000 or less than 
one-fifth the cost of a new hammer. 

After dismantling and preparation, welding was un- 
der way by Nogemiber 25. It took eight working days 
using 10 weldors on a 12-hour daily shift. The machine 
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was back in production January 1—two months after | 
broke down—and is still going strong. 

Maintenance Engineeri ing Corp. uses Tobin Bronz) 
Welding Rod for all welding repairs because the weld 
have good strength and the molten weld metal hg 
excellent flowing | properties. The latter enables them t 
control the =a puddle more effectively in verticd 
welds and other difficult positions. 

There are Anaconda Welding Rods for a wide variet 
of repair and production applications. They are sold Li 
distributors of welding equipment everywhere. Fa 
help in selecting the exact rod to fit your need, sq 
your distributor or write: The American Brass Con 
pany, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anacond 
American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. wri} 


ANACONDA 


WELDING RODS 


MADE BY THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
Sold by distributors of welding equipment everywhere 


t 
} 
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$20. ° MILLION 
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hile housewives use the biggest portion of metal wool, 
ilustrial and commercial applications constitute an impor- 


‘ot market. 


f.CH YEAR, the housewives of 
erica consume something over 
million dollars worth of steel 
ithe form of small metal-wool 
‘is for cleaning pots, pans, dish- 
floors, woodwork, and a myriad 
j other household furnishings. 
To makers of special carbon 
ve, this represents a small but 
portant use of their product. 
‘st how much wire is consumed 
78 way is a well guarded secret, 
; the tonnage is increasing as 
» number of households rises. 
d with the emergence of alumi- 
m as a leading material for pots 
1 pans, that metal also is be- 
ining to share in this market. 
‘rmerly, aluminum wool was used 
marily by the Air Force for 
intenance of aluminum aircraft 
H by manufacturers of air filters 
i heating equipment. 
‘New uses are being found for 
per nonferrous metal wools, such 
copper and bronze. Stainless 
el wool also is gaining markets 
ere resistance to corrosion is re- 
ired. 
ho Makes It—This small in- 
try has 10 or 12 manufacturers. 
4 far the biggest is Brillo Mfg. 
. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
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Rising costs threaten the industry 


specializes in the familiar’ soap- 
filled pad for home use. Most of 
the smaller producers, such as In- 
ternational Steel “Wool Corp., 
Springfield, Ohio, specialize in in- 
dustrial or commercial uses for the 
versatile material. 

Markets—In 1954, the latest 
year for which industrywide fig- 
ures are available, the estimated 
market value of steel wool sold 
was $24.5 million. Industry of- 
ficials indicate that the value of 
other metal wools is small by com- 
parison. 

Since then, several price in- 
creases and growing demand have 
probably boosted dollar value 25 or 
30 per cent. The bulk of steel 
wool—some say between 80 and 
90 per cent—goes into the home 
via hardware, grocery, and depart- 
ment stores. Most of the remain- 
der goes to the furniture indus- 
try, painters’ trade, and commer- 
cial laundry equipment makers. 

Some metal wool goes into the 
metalworking industry for clean- 
ing rust, paint, and other surface 
blemishes. This use is limited, 
some spokesmen say, because it 
involves too much hand _ labor, 
compared with other methods of 


cleaning. Metalworking plants 
find their greatest use of steel wool 
in maintenance work. 

Nonferrous wools, by contrast, 
find the bulk of their use in metal- 
working. The Air Force found 
that when it cleaned aluminum air- 
craft with steel wool, some of the 
wool became embedded in the 
aluminum and in small cracks or 
joints. Galvanic action set in, pit- 
ting the aluminum. The solution 
was to use aluminum wool. 


Army Ordnance found that in 
cleaning brass shell cases with 
steel wool, a galvanic action would 
result if the case became ‘“con- 
taminated” with the steel. This 
could cause premature firing of the 
charge. The solution: Brass wool. 

A growing use of nonferrous 
metal wool is for air filters in heat- 
ing or air conditioning units. Carey 
Electronic Engineering Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, says aluminum wool is 
best for applications involving re- 
circulated air. Copper wool is rec- 
ommended for industrial uses in- 
volving makeup or outside air. 

Raw Materials—Most producers 
start with a special wire 0.105 to 
0.122 in. in diameter. The carbon 
wire comes mainly from two pro- 
ducers—American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Several producers 
supply stainless steel wire, but 
quality is a problem here because 
not enough is known about the 
physicals required. Most alumi- 
num and brass mills can supply the 
nonferrous wire. The analyses of 
the wire are closely guarded. One 
producer is said to use a tubular 
product as its raw material. 

In either case, production of 
metal wool involves the cutting of 
minute barbed strands of metal 
from the stock with high-speed 
cutting tools. These tools may 
have as many as 400 serrations to 
the lineal inch. When wire is 
used as the raw material, scrap 
loss—which ranges from 10 to 20 
per cent—is a big problem. But 
at least one producer says he is 
developing a technique which will 
reduce his scrap loss by perhaps 3 
per cent. 

Machinery—There is no stand- 
ard metal wool machine produced 
in the country. Most manufac- 
turers either build their own or 
have them built. One German 
company—Hisen & Hammerwerk 
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GMBH—makes a machine for ex- 
port. At least one is in operation 
in this country, but most are sold 
in South America. 


Big Problem—One of the biggest 
problems facing the industry is 
price. The raw material is expen- 
sive to start with. Each increase 
in steel prices has made it harder 
for steel wool producers to com- 
pete with other materials such as 
plastic and sandpaper. One pro- 
ducer says his sales this year will 
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from the hand of the specialist 
To Your Specifications 


be down because steel is pricing 
itself out of the market. But as 
long as the housewife cooks in pots 
and pans, there will be a good 
market for metal wool. 


Stee! Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 113 


An upswing in inquiries for alloy 
and carbon hot-rolled bars is the 
only sign of increasing strength 
in that market. An alloy bar pro- 


ERIE Bolts - Studs » Cap Screws ° Nuts 
In Alloys * Stainless * Carbon * Bronze 


Designers and engineers from every field of indus- 
try submit their exacting specifications to us for spe- 
cial fasteners to resist corrosion, extremes of temper- 
ature, tensile, fatigue, impact, and shear stresses. For 
more than 40 years our skilled craftsmen have met 
the requirements of construction and farm machinery, 

- of transportation, refining and railroad equipment, 
the heavy machines of industry, pressure vessels, com- 
pressors, pumps, in widely diverse applications. We 
are prepared to serve you well. Send us your fastener 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


— REPUBLIC INOUSTRIAL, & 


é CORPORATION 


specifications for prompt estimate. 


ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Representatives in Principat Citles 
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ducer reports that manufacturers 0; 
such equipment as lawnmowers ar# 
making more inquiries about deli 
ery in September and October, bu 
they are not backed up by orders) 


ment producers remain discoura 
ingly light. 


automakers before October. D 
mand from other industries is slo 


with short leadtime. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 113 


The East’s largest inquiry of th} 
year for reinforcing steel is out fo 
bids Oct. 24 to the state power a 
thority: 30,000 tons for a powe 
plant at Lewiston, N. Y. Demani 
for reinforcing bars is heavy, bu 
selling is competitive, with bot 
price and delivery frequently i 
portant factors. Producers ari) 
maintaining a high rate of prod 
tion and are meeting distributors) 
requirements. 


On the West Coast, recent place 
ments have been in small tonnages. 
causing a reduction in producaa 
order backlogs. A fair volume ol 
steel requirements is noted for 
schools, churches, road _ projects, 
and small industrial plants. N)}) 
project of major importance is ul) 
for early action. 

| 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 113 


Plate mills have a substanti 
carryover into September on qua/ 
ity grades, notably hot topped, an 
are not increasing their fourt/ 
quarter allotments. Some mill 
which are booking on a monthl) 
basis have no openings prior t) 
November. This forecasts a stron 


market through the balance of thi) 


tinues to improve. Users expect 
receive shipments from strip mil] 
in early fourth quarter, indicatin) 
that demand has not improved iy 
ficiently to endanger the strip-mi/ 
plate supply. 

Fabricating shops hesitate to ad 
cumulate a large inventory of strif 
mill plates because of the narro} 
sizes. Users also are increasing]! 


STEE 


eluctant to pay premium prices for 
Wight gages because of the steady 
mprovement in supply. 

Stainless clad plate deliveries are 


thasis. Deliveries on nickel-bearing 
Hlad plates are more extended and 
tre being made chiefly to defense 
‘industries. 

* Shipyard requirements are heav- 
er, especially for 1 to 2-in. plates. 
M\ higher ratio of orders is for alloy 
wyrades. 


Sheets, Strip ... . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 114 & 115 


Salesmen for one of the smaller 
hot and cold-finished sheet pro- 
Siucers in this area have been warn- 
“ng customers to place orders now 


“or delivery in early fourth quarter. 
Chat firm expects automakers’ 
orders to reach a firm plateau in 
1)ctober and to remain at that level 
throughout the fourth quarter. 
s3ome customer may be hard 
soressed to obtain steel in that pe- 
yriod, although it’s unlikely that 
ssheet demand will equal supply. 
Several of the larger firms that 
make sheets expect to produce at 
fonly 80 to 85 per cent of capacity. 


Although smaller producers point 


x 
} 
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‘new orders from automakers, 
jothers say that one of the major 
jauto producers has not made 
‘known its needs. In addition, buy- 
jing by appliance makers is slow. 
‘Galvanized sheet demand is dull, 
lacking strong buying for grain 
bin construction which has char- 
sacterized several previous years. 

| Sales of silicon sheets for frac- 
tional horsepower motors are slow, 
although demand for silicon from 
jheavy electrical equipment makers 
jis strong. 

Deliveries of flat rolled steel will 
continue prompt through the third 
‘quarter. Most mills have built up 
stocks of semifinished carbon steel 
to meet demands over the balance 
of the year. Sheet mill schedules 
are gradually being built up to the 
extent that less light plate tonnage 
Space is available. Demand for 
bright finished, cold rolled strip 
for slitting is slightly stronger. 

Republic Steel’s recently com- 


pleted, 48 in., continuous galvan- 
izing mill at Gadsden, Ala., has 
begun operations. A new galvan- 
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TRAK-RAK SYSTEM INCREASES 
STORAGE SPACE, SAVES 22% 
CAPITAL BUILDING INVESTMENT 


When A. C. Leslie & Co. Limited, needed 
more storage area in its busy Toronto 
steel warehouse, it decided to “reach for 
the ceiling” with a Chicago Tramrail 
TRAK-RAK System of vertical storage 
and handling. As a result, the company 
estimates it not only saved 22% of pro- 
jected capital building costs, but increased 
the overall efficiency and speed of the 
Toronto operation. The company expects 
to gain further economies as the TRAK- 
RAK system is used to its full extent. 
A 5 ton capacity toprunning TRAK- 
RAK Crane was installed in each of two 
40 ft. wide bays to serve specially de- 
signed 18 ft. high material storage racks 
(Fig. 1) Each crane bridge has an over- 
head trolley, from which is suspended an 
electrically operated rotating column 
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Fig. 2 — Carriage equipped with 2 pairs of forks. 
Operator is flopping outer forks up. 


equipped with a special fork lift. All op- 
erations of the fork lift, which revolves to 
serve either side of the aisles, moves to- 
ward or away from the racks, and raises 
or lowers on the column, are controlled by 
the operator who rides with the carriage. 

Two pairs of forks are mounted on the 
carriage. The outer forks may be flopped 
back (Fig. 2) leaving the inside forks in 


sreex warenouse TAKES TO THE AIR” 


Fig. 1 — TRAK-RAK fork lift at top of column, lifting bundle of steel rod. Unit serves 3 long aisles of racks. 


position for handling palletized or crated 
material. For handling long boxes, bars, 
etc., the outside forks are flipped back into 
working position. 

A TRAK-RAK feature which added to 
handling speed and insured safe operation 
was the safety interlock switch system 
which prevents the column from running 
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Fig. 3 — TRAK-RAK column requires minimum aisle 
space for operation. 


into a rack and permits full rotation only 
when the unit is safely beyond the end of 
the racks. 

The A. C. Leslie Company reports that 
a similar TRAK-RAK System installed in 
its Montreal warehouse permitted a 37% 
savings in capital building investment with 
equally good operating efficiency and 
economy. 

For complete details on the TRAK- 
RAK System of vertical storage and hand- 
ling, write the manufacturer: 


(i CHICAGO TRAMRAIL 


CORPORATION 


1318 S. Kostner Avenue ° Chicago 23, Il. 
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FABRICATION 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Components and weldments of all 
types ... tanks, bases, covers, guards... 
are quickly and accurately fabricated 


COOK HTEHETOHEEEHEDLOD 


by Kirk & Blum craftsmen. 
YEARS OF 
Complete facilities to 42” thicknesses in SERVICE 


mild and stainless, aluminum, monel KIR eeee feed sweden sees 
and other alloys. 
« Klum 


THE KIRK & BLUM MANUFACTURING CO., 3226 FORRER ST., CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
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Send your prints for prompt quotation, 
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ized roofing sheet designed prima} | 
rily for use by rapidly expanding | 
southern industrial and farm mar} 
kets is being introduced. Sheet and), 
roofing production at the Gadsden) 
plant is slated to be increased fron 
4000 to 10,000 tons a month. 
addition, production goals call for) 
13,300 tons of cold-rolled sheet 
and 7000 tons of hot-rolled sheet 1] 
a month. These products can be i 
furnished in coils or cut lengths. || 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 117 


For the first time in man 
months, oil country tube producer: 
may not have to turn away order 
in the fourth quarter. Demand will} 
remain firm, particularly fro 
foreign sources, but tubemaker 
who have opened books for the. 
final three months expect to in-)} 
crease their sales efforts in that}! 
period. Declines in drilling in this}, 
country are blamed for the slight) 
slowdown in demand. 

Sales of buttweld pipe are the}j) 
slowest part of the tube sales out-}’ 
look. Slowdowns in_ residential) 
building have cut requirements of} 
that product. Seamless specialties}: 
are moving fairly well, without de-) 
veloping good strength. \| 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 118 | 


Distributors’ sales of steel prod- | 
ucts have not shown significant | 
gains from the low July levels. De- | 
mand has slowed for such products | 
as tin plate and for lighter gages} 


t 


of plates. Sheet and strip require- | 
ments continue to be slow. 

One warehouseman says small | 
firms have difficulty in borrowing | 
money for expansion. Their | 
chases remain restricted. Money 
shortages also limit the amount of 
steel inventories held by consumers. 

No improvement in demand for 
flat-rolled products is expected un- 
til major automakers announce 
their requirements for early fourth 
quarter. Ordering is expected to 
tighten the sheet market consider- 
ably. 

In the St. Louis district, demand 
from such fabricating industries as 
stoves and electric motors is dis- 
appointing. The building industry 
is moderately more active, but the 
change has not been reflected in 
warehouse steel bookings. 


STEEL 


n the West Coast, distributors’ 
iyentories are well balanced ex- 
>t for 2 in. and larger structurals 
heavy plates. Consensus is that 


‘se items will be in ample supply 


w month, is falling short, al- 
ugh prompt shipments which are 
1 ahead of normal leadtime may 
(holding back some orders. For 
#teners, volume is near expecta- 
‘nos, but with operations well un- 
3 capacity, not too much in- 
sase in tonnage has been project- 
The same holds for most spring 
ides. 

Demand for general wire goods 
ff, and the hoped for pickup in 
comotive specifications will not 
"p much in that direction. In 
6ttered cases, some orders have 
on deferred. An exception to 
1 trend is high tensile wire for 
istressed concrete. Carbon wire 
1; that use is well ahead of last 


b} 


é 


jin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page L115 


Producers have full order books 
tough September, but new orders 
being received at a rate de- 
sribed as “only fair.” While there 
heavy need for tin plate to can 
crops that remain, users have 
i need to keep inventories high 
ithe fourth quarter. So they will 
x bably curtail their orders in 
fat period. Several tomato pro- 
cing sections of Pennsylvania 
‘ve suffered from lack of rain 
“s month. The drought may af- 
+t need for tin plate to can to- 
mtoes, but declines in eastern 
ps may not lower over-all re- 
sirements. 

Can companies in the West have 
duced their consumption of tin 
te a little, compared with the 
ount reported last year, but they 
ll take large supplies in the 
onths ahead to accumulate inven- 
ries. 


ugust 26, 1957 
, 


e 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 116 


Freight car deliveries to railroads 
in July totaled 7725 units, com- 
pared with 8377 in June and 5344 
in July, 1956. Orders for new 
freight cars dropped to 1251 last 
month from 4918 in June and 2642 
in July, 1956. Car shops had un- 
filled orders on Aug. 1 of 85,229 
units, compared with 91,810 on 
July 1. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 121 


To make ferroalloy briquets and 
other foundry alloys more readily 
available to its customers in the 
Great Lakes areas, Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York, has ex- 
panded shipping and processing fa- 
cilities for these products. 

Deliveries of foundry alloys are 
being made from two new shipping 
points: Ashtabula, Ohio, plant and 
the Chicago warehouse. All de- 
liveries previously had originated 
from the Alloy, W. Va., plant. 

Briquets of standard ferroman- 
ganese, silicomanganese, and 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon, as well as the 
foundry sizes of those alloys and 
low-aluminum 90 per cent ferro- 
silicon, are available from the new 
locations as a result of the installa- 
tion of crushing and briquetting 
equipment at the Ashtabula plant. 

Union Carbide also is construct- 
ing a large addition to the Process 
Research Bldg., Metals Research 
Laboratories, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The 2900 sq-ft addition, scheduled 
for completion in November, will 
more than double the space avail- 
able for research in chemical metal- 
lurgy at the research and develop- 
ment center. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 113 

Allotments of structural shapes 
from mills remain steady. There is 
little likelihood of an increase in 
quotas next month. 

Repairs to soaking pits at a mill 
in the Pittsburgh district continue 
to restrict output of wide flange 
beams and other structural shapes. 
Deliveries have been slowed by two 
or three weeks since the second 
quarter. 

Supply of lighter structurals is 
improving. Users report they can 


obtain quicker delivery on products 
rolled on bar mills than they 
could earlier in the year. On the 
other structural products, users are 
clamoring for improved deliveries. 


In the Mid-Atlantic district, fab- 
ricating shops do not expect to re- 
ceive in the near future any in- 
creased tonnage of wide flange and 
heavy sections, despite a high oper- 
ating rate at the mills. One pro- 
ducer is operating 20 to 21 turns, 
but is making scheduled deliveries 
with difficulty. At Lackawanna, 
N. Y., an increase in demand for 
sheet and other products may soon 
divert more semifinished steel from 
the structural mills. The load on 
the 28-in. mill is heavy. 


In New England, expansion by 
insurance companies continues with 
office buildings accounting for 5000 
tons. Bridge tonnage estimated in 
Connecticut also is higher, but lags 
in other states in the district. A 
month-long strike at 19 fabricatin 
shops in the Boston district has rc- 
sulted in dislocation of some ton- 
nage awards for schools, defense 
structures, and bridges. Although 
the larger fabricating shops are ex- 
tended a year or more, notably for 
bridges, openings in schedules are 
appearing more frequently for ear- 
lier shipment. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3300 tons, viaduct, Dover-Union Park Street, 
J. F. Fitzgerald Expressway, Boston, to 
Grand Iron Works, New York; M. DeMatteo 
Construction Co., Quincy, Mass., general 
contractor. 

3460 tons, 18-story office building and 5-story 
office addition, Daily News, New York, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 
(2180 tons) and Schacht Structural Steel 
Co., Hillside, N. J.; Turner Construction 
Co., New York, general contractor. 

1000 tons, powerplant, Luzerne Electric Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Hunlock 
Creek, Pa., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through United Engineering 
& Constructors Inc., Philadelphia, general 
contractor. 

810 tons, maintenance hangar, NAS, Oceana, 
Va., to Globe Iron Construction Co. Ince., 
Norfolk, Va.; Doyle & Russell, Norfolk, 
general contractor; 75 tons, reinforcing 
bars, Hall-Hodges Co., Norfolk. 

670 tons, nurses home, hospital, Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

515 tons, hangar and facilities, Kelly AFB. 
Texas, to Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio. 
Tex.; R. F. Ball Construction Co., San 
Antonio, general contractor. 

500 tons or more, superstructure highway 
bridge, Noxon Rapids, Mont., power project, 
to Allied Structural Steel Co., Chicago, by 
Washington Water Power Co. 

500 tons, three bridges, Washington Memorial 
Pike, Montgomery County, Maryland, to 
Atlas Machine & Iron Works, Arlington, 
Va.; J. O. and C. M. Stuart Inc., Wash- 
ington, general contractor. 

470 tons, sheet metal and welding’ shop, 
Painted Post, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; H. K. 
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Ferguson Co., New York, general contractor. 

400 tons, addition, Superior Rubber Co., 
Evansburg, Pa., to Keystone Structural Steel 
Co., Trenton, N. J.; Mahony-Troast Con- 
struction Co., Camden, N. J., general 
contractor. 

800 tons, Carlton bridge widening and west 
approach, Bath-Woolwich, Me., to Bancroft 
& Martin Rolling Mills Co., South Portland, 
Maine; Seaboard Engineering Co. Inc., 
Portland, general contractor. 

255 tons, junior high school, Shreveport, La., 
to Mosher Steel Co., Houston; Southern 
Builders Inc., Shreveport, general contractor. 

250 tons, penstock and gates, Swift No. 2 
powerhouse, Washington state, to Monarch 
Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., low 
$75,852, to Cowlitz County PUD No. i, 
Longview, Wash. 

250 tons, plant addition, Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass., to Groisser & Shlager Iron 
Works, Somerville, Mass.; Vappi & Co. Ince., 
Cambridge, Mass., general contractor; 50 
tons, reinforcing, Concrete Steel Co., Boston. 


200 tons, tunnel ribs, Blackstone’ River 
Worcester, Mass., flood control project, 
Auburn-Millbury, Mass., to Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown; 


Peter Kero and Curley Construction Co. Inc., 
Rochelle Park, N. J., joint contractors. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


6300 tons, 600-ft span hinged arch bridge with 
composite I-beam approaches, Mohawk 
River, Route 502, Latham-Clifton Park, 
Albany-Saratoga counties, New York; bids 
Aug. 29, Albany. 

1200 tons, state highway bridges, Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania; James Morrissey & 
Co., Philadelphia, low, general contract. 

1120 tons, state highway structures, Erie 
County, Section 3, Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 
13, Harrisburg, Pa. 

1000 tons, I-beam bridges (two) and 348-foot 
girder span, Saratoga-Albany Counties, New 
York; bids Aug. 29, Albany. 

950 tons, power plant, Yankee Atomic Energy 
Corp., Rowe, Mass.; Stone & Webster 


New York, genera) 


Engineering Corp., 
contractor. 

700 tons, warehouse for California Bag Co., 
Portland, Oreg.; bids in Aug. 19. 

675 tons, Nisqually River bridge, Washington 
state; bids in to Bureau of Public Roads; 
220 .tons reinforcing also involved. 

400 tons, state highway bridges, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, LR-802; bids Sept. 
13, Harrisburg. 

115 tons, state highway bridge, Lehigh County, 
Section 21, Pennsylvania; Glasgow Construc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia, low, general contract. 

100 tons, Garfield Street overpass, Seattle; 
bids Aug. 21. 

100 tons or more, Oregon state, Linn County, 
overcrossing; Roy L. Houck & Son, Salem, 
Oreg., low $666,289. 

100 tons, bridge near Forks, Wash.; bids to 
Bureau of Public Roads, Aug. 22. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


850 tons, Forestdale Chemical Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., through Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Phila- 
aelphia, general contractor. 

560 tons, Carlton bridge widening and west 
approach, Bath-Woolwich, Maine, to Ban- 
croft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., South 
Portland, Maine; Seaboard Engineering Co. 
Inc., Portland, Maine, general contractor. 

500 tons, state highway structures, Route 108, 

Camden County, New Jersey, to Taylor- 
Davis Co., Philadelphia, through Public 
Constructors Ine., general contractor. 
285 tons, barracks, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz., to 
Acme Steel Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Rutherford 
Construction Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
general contractor; structurals, Allison Steel 
Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

225 tons, junior high school, Shreveport, La., 
to Mosher Steel Co., Houston; Southern 
Builders Inc., Shreveport, general contractor. 

220 tons, hospital addition, Metheun, Mass., 
to Northern Steel Inc., Medford, Mass.: 


Imported Steel 


Prices per 100 Ibs. (except where otherwise noted) landed, 
including customs duty, but no other taxes. 


Atlantic & 

Gulf Coast West Coast Vancouver Montreal 
Deformed Bars (%” Dia. incl. all extras) .... $6.78 $7.0 $6.76 $6.44 
Merchant Bars (4” Round incl. ail extras)... 7.62 7.85 7.48 7.22 
Bands (1”x14"x20’ incl. all extras) .......... 7.76 7.98 7.65 7.38 
Angles (2’x2"x4%”" incl. all extras) ........ 6.57 6.75 6.99 6.69 
Beams & Channels (base) ............00:: 6.82 7.00 7.24 6.94 
Furring Channels (C.R. %”, per 1000’) 26.62 27.77 nad erie 
Barbed Wire (per 82 Ib. net reel) ......... nals 6.95 7.40 7.75 7.80 
Nails (bright, common, 20d and heavier) 50 8.38 8.58 9.07 8.99 
Larssen Sheet Piling (section II, new, incl. 

SIZEMORE) reletcterecteisic is eiei sie) secre efeioieise wise siers 7.80 8.10 8.10 7.80 
Wire, Manufacturer’s, bright, low C, (11%ga.) 7.38 7.52 8.52 8.52 
Wire, galvanized, low C, (11% ga.) ....... : 8.01 8.15 9.42 9.42 
Wire, Merchant quality, bl. ann., (10 ga.)... 7.60 7.75 8.78 8.78 
Rope Wire (.045”, 247,000 PSI, incl. extras).. 13.60 13.75 13.00 13.00 
Wire, fine and weaving, low C, (20 ga.) ..... 10.66 10.80 TORLT: Leh 
Tie Wire, autom. baler (14G, 97 lbs. net).... 9.58 9.73 9.64 9.54 
Merchant Pipe (%” galv. T & C, per 100’)... 8.48 8.83 eretene ates 
Casing G4", 15.5°355, T & C, per’ 100’) ....% 194.00 199.00 
Tubing (2%”, 6.4 J55, HUE, per i00’) ...... 103.00 104.00 acy noe 
Forged R Turn. Bars, C-1035 (from 10” di.). 14.00 14.23 14.00 13.74 


Ask prices on: Bulb tees, bolts and nuts, manganese steel plates and shapes, welded 


wire reinforcing mesh and hardware cloth, boiler tubes, 


A-335-P11 pressure pipe. 


from prominent century-old West German Mills 


Through Stahliunion-Export GmbH 


BOCHUMER VEREIN World’s first Steel Found- 
ry, 1842—Vacuum degassed Forgings. Pinion 
wire and spring wire for watches and clocks. 
DORTMUNDER UNION Originators of Inter- 
lock Sheet Piling—Larssen Sheet Piling, 
Plate, Shapes, Forged Bars and Shafts. 

NIEDERRHEIN Europe’s most modern Rod 
Mill—OH, CH, Low Metalloid, Specialty 


Wire Rod, Merchant Bars. 

WESTFAELISCHE UNION Europe’s largest Wire 
Mill—All types drawn Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts—Nails, Barbwire, Wire Rope, Pre- 
stress Concrete Wire and Strand. 

PHOENIX RHEINROHR Europe’s largest Pipe 
Mill—Pipe, Tubing, Flanges, Welding Fit- 
tings, Precision Tubes, Tubular Masts. 


delivered on Domestic Terms 


No red tape! We deliver to any place in North America. Over 10 

b ei years of service to 
more than 2000 North American accounts—as a domestic firm, on domestic terms—witb 
lower costs or better deliveries. Write for ‘““How to be at home with products made 
abroad’ and the address of your local KOC representative. 


KURT ORBAN COMPANY, INC., 46 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


In Canada: Kurt Orban Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal 
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G. L. Rugo & Son Ince., Boston, gene 
contractor ; structurals, Builders’ 
Works, Boston. 

210 tons, three bridges, Washington Memory}, 
Pike, Montgomery County, Maryland, |, 
Rosslyn Steel & Cement Co., Washingtg), 
J. O. and C. M. Stuart Inc., Washingtd) 
general contractor. 

170 tons, engineering missile support build: 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., 


iel Construction Co. Inc., Birmingham, ge 
eral contractor. | 

110 tons, hangar and facilities, Kelley A j 
Texas, to Alamo Iron Works, San Anton 
Tex.; R. F. Ball Construction Co. Ince., 
Antonio, general contractor. 

100 tons, Boeing building addition and 
cellaneous, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Sti 
Corp., Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


30,000 tons, Lewiston powerplant, Niaga 
County, New York; bids Oct. 24, Pow 
Authority, New York; also 350 tons 
miscellaneous metalwork and_ erection 
2500 tons of structural steel; 


2600 tons, handling spiral castings; 22,¢ 
tons, handling generator parts and electri; 
equipment. 
8965 tons, intake shafts and upstream tii 
nels, power structure, Oahe reservoir pr#j 
ect, near Pierre, S. Dak.; bids about Selij| 
20, Corps of Engineers, Omaha, Nebr.; alj) 
4925 tons, structural steel and 100 tot 
wire mesh. i 
1600 tons, precast prestressed concrete a 
bridge, Northern Illinois Toll Highw: 
Contract E-1B, Aurora Township, Kaj 
County, Ill., for Illinois State Toll Highw 
Commission, Chicago; bids Sept. 5. . 
600 tons, two Montana state Beaverhei) 
County, railroad overpasses (also shapes a 
lump sum basis); bids to Helena, Mor) 
Aug. 30. [ 
190 tons, Washington state Whatcom Co nl] 
overpass; bids to Olympia, Aug. 27. , 
180 tons, two Montana state highway projec 
Cascade and Beaverhead counties; bids |} 
Helena, Mont., Aug. 30. i 
150 tons, Washington state highway brid}i 
Whatcom County; general contract 
Wilder Construction Co., Bellingham, Wai! 
115 tons, Richmond Highlands, concrete wa}! 
reservoir, Seattle; Kuney-Johnson 
Seattle, low $261,846. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PENDING 


pipe; Beall Pipe & Tank Co., H 
Oreg., low $392,038 to Everett, Wash. - || 
500 tons, Richmond Highlands 2 million 4} 
elevated steel tank, Seattle; Pittsburgh-I}) 
Moines Steel Co., Seattle, low $255,978. 
250 tons, 5000 ft, 36 and 24 in. water supj/ 
pipe; rebids to Port of Tacoma, Wasi 
Aug. 28. 


PIPE. ... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


220 tons, 8 and 6 in. cast iron pipe, Moj)) 
Lake, Wash., to U. S. Pipe & Foundry Cl) 
Seattle. 

189 tons, 12 to 24-in., system expansi¢ 
Clackamas, Oreg., to U. S. Pipe & Found 
Co., Seattle. | 

103 tons, 4200 ft, 10-in., Port Orchard, Was} 
to U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Seattle | 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


350 tons, 24-in. system expansion; bids |} 
jected by Port of Tacoma, Wash.; reb}} 
soon. 

200 tons, 16 and 12 in. cast iron pipe; bj! 
to Seattle, Aug. 21. 

100 tons or more, 8 to 4 in. King Cour) 
(Wash.) water district No. 92; Argenti) 
& Colarosso, Seattle, low $130,000. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Bureau of Mines, Amarillo, Tex., 15 ta 
cars for compressed helium gas, 


STEE 


Price Indexes and Composites 


ars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 
wars, H.R., Chicago ...... 
ars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 
‘3 8, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 


4inapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 
finapes, Std., Chicago .... 
Aapes, deld., Philadelphia. . 


Pittsburgh .... 
SSHICA GOW ae oof o.clevete/ one 
Coatesville, Pa. .... 
, Sparrows Point, Md. 
Claymont, Del. ..... 


H.R., Pittsburgh 


eee 


ERE sy) | CHICAZO® «6.0.56 
C.R., Pittsburgh ... 
C.R:, Chicago «... 

C.R., Detroit 
Galv., Pittsburgh ... 


Hen. Pittsburgh .... 
aS ioe CRICALZO 0.6 sie vss 
C.R., Pittsburgh .... 
CHEE RICAZO! fw e\siei6's 
Cite Detrolt, 2.c'0 «sie. 


Pittsburgh. . 
Pittsburgh 


Basic, 
, Wire, 


\EMIFINISHED STEEL 


lets, forging, Pitts. (NT) 
»viro rods, yz-%” Pitts..... 


n plate (1.50 Ib) box, are $10.30 


' "Including 0.35c for special quality. 


Comparison of Prices 


Aug. 21 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 
5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 
5.715 5.715 5.715 4.93 4.502 
7.30* 7.30° 7.30° 6.85° 4.925 
5.275 §.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 
5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 
5.585 5.585 5.585 5.00 4.13 
5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 
5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 
5.50 5.50 5.50 5.25 4.35 
5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 
5.70 5.70 5.70 5.35 4.35 
4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 
4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 
6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 

» 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 
mipieiet= "6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.325-5.425 4.775 
6.60 6.60 6.60 6.30 5.075 
4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.75-4.00 
4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.725 
7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.10-5.80 
7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.35 
7.25 7.25 7.25 6.35-6.95 5.30-5.60 
7.65 7.65 7.65 7.20 4.85-5.225 
8.95 8.95 8.95 8.35 5.90-6.35 
$10.30 $10.30 $9.85 $8.95 
$96.00 $96.00 $96.00 $91.50 $70.50 
6.15 6.15 6.15 5.80 4.325 


eet FINISHED STEEL PRICE (Bureau of Labor Statisti 180 
(1947-1949=100) 
170 
16G 
57 — By Weeks 
4 faa 150 
140 
130 
FEB | MAR | APR | MAY | JUNE! JULY i 
Aug. 20, 1957 Week Ago Month Ago Aug. Avg. Year Ago 
‘VERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) .. 49.130 Black Plate, Canmaking 
| Week Ended Aug. 20 Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 Ib base box) 7.583 
| ite rit i ; . DOD'S CLOO RILEY ey. care wrsiorste 24.953 Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.225 
fe m ase prices and typical extras and deductions. Units Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
1 a ee ep per wise noted ae parentheses. For complete ieuee 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 430 (Ib) ..... wereeeseee 0.653 
Dp: =. 2) 010). 0; oe . 
8 e following products and extras and deductions ap- Tin Plate, Hot-di Bale Ties (bundle) 7.967 
icable to them, write to STEEL. in Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
Ib (95 Ib base box).... 9.783 Bi 
ails, Standard, No. 1 5.60 B Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
fails, Light, 40 Ib ...... ae me ride ee de tees ace Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod ; 
le Plates :............. 6.600 Bars, C.F., Alloy ....... 13.875 eR ea 9 sag Ug CQ TSC ORG EEE : 
mies, Railway ......... 9.825 Bars, C.F., Dees 302 
‘heels, Freight Car, 33 (ID) Seaiertasecle ec aoe 0.553 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
. (per wheel) ....... 60.00 Sheets, H.R., Carbon atetate 6.192 
ites; Carbon ......... 6.150 Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.089 Aug. 21 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
wructural Shapes ....... 5.942 Sheets, Galvanized Otis 8.220 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
ars, Tool Steel, Carbon ero: C.R., etplnlses: 302 Index (1935-39 avg=100)... 239.15 239.15 239.15 225.71 181.40 
| De aaaeneess s 0.480 (ID) serve esse ee cece ees 0.688 Index in cents per Ib ...... 6479 6.479 6.479 6.114 4.914 
| Sheets, Electrical | soocoass — LARS 
ee, 0 Steel, Alloy, Oo Strip, ‘C.R., Carbon 9.193 
ardening Die (Ib) ... 0.585 ESP AE EY, ‘ 
jars, Tool Steel, H.R., Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 | STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES 
geiloy, High Speed, W Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.245 : ; 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo Finished Steel, NT ....... $146.19 $146.19 $146.19 $137.59 $113.23 
55, C Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
‘ ONGORCD) ie raslttie 1.274 CE) Oe ARR v0 19.814 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 62.63 52.54 
Wee rich seer, a Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 wane Basic Pig Iron, GT ...... 65.99 65.99 65.99 62.18 52.16 
, CG WAR 0 eno eclispeconandens é . 264 : 
iCr 4, V 1 (Ib) ...... : 1.769 Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.023 Malleable Pig, roa, ‘GT. 2s, 67.27 67.27 67.27 63.41 53.27 
mrs -H.R., Alloy ....... 10.525 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Steelmaking Scrap, GT.... 53.50 53.83 54.00 58.17 43.00 
jars, eR, Seale 303 (CLOOMEE) ase cot eutes, 194.499 Seay ae : 
(ib) Hae 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949. p 54; 
Jars, rR. woarbonnl 6.425 (LOO ELE er 3046610 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1. 1952. p. 130 


Comparative prices py districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton Ae 21 ee Fee ck he ss) 
Bessemer, Pitts. ......... . $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $63.50 $53.00 
Basic, Valley” 2. --ss 05 67.00 64.50 67.00 62.50 52.00 
Basic, deld., Phila. ....... 69.88 69.88 69.88 66.26 56.75 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 52.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... - 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 52.50 
No. 2 Fadry, deld., Phila. . 70.38 70.38 70.38 66.76 57.25 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. 62.50 62.50 62.50 59.00 48.88 
No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 66.70 56.43 
Malleable, Valley ......... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 52.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 52.50 
Ferromanganese, Duquesne. 255.007 255.007 255.007 215.00t 228.00* 
+74-76% Mn, net ton. *75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 
SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $55.50 $55.50 $55.50 $57.50 $44.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 52.00 52.00 53.50 58.00 41.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 53.00 54.00 53.00 59.00 42.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 55.50 55.50 54.50 64.50 44.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 52.50 §2.50 51.50 62.00 43.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 49.50 49.50 46.50 56.50 43.00 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 74.50 76.50 79.50 83.50 52.50 
Now L Gast) Chicago ence. 46.50 47.50 47.50 53.50 42.50 
COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.50 $14.75 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 
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RELGRIT™ provides safe footing 


on sharply sloping roofs at AEC St. Louis Plant 


Reliance Relgrit gratings and treads are provid- 
ing safe access to stacks, filters and other equip- 
ment across the 18° sloping roof of the AEC Feed 
Material Plant near St. Louis. The abrasive 
surface of Relgrit was picked as a truly non-skid 
surface for ramps, stairways and walks leading to 
equipment which had to be serviced frequently. 

The top surfaces of the bearing bars have 1%” 
deep V-grooves in which is embedded aluminum 


oxide abrasive grains in a hard resin. The mate- 
rial is not affected by water, oil, gasoline, greases, 
or the most commonly used acids, alkalis and 
other chemicals, which gives it a long service life 
under the most severe conditions. If you have 
operations in which the floors become oily, greasy, 
wet, or slick from any other cause, Relgrit can 
provide safe footing at very low cost. Write for 
complete information and samples. 


you can’t slip on Relgrit* 


*Patent applied for 


Reliance Steel Products Company 


P.O. Box 510-L, McKeesport (Pittsburgh District), Pa. 


Relgrit Abrasive Gratings and Treads « Lightweight Bridge Flooring 
Steel, Stainless and Aluminum Grating « Steel Mill Equipment 


STEEL 


| SEMIFINISHED 


BISOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 

Iinhall,Pa. U5 ..... -$73.50 

[SOTS, Alloy (NT) 
mest, $77.00 


iwellville,O. S3 ......77.00 
mdland,Pa. C18 ..... 77.00 
Manhah,Pa. US ......77.00 
SEAS E.  SO. siccice es 77.00 


DLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
mssemer,Pa. U5 ....$77.50 
hidgeport,Conn. N19 ..80.50 
i ffalo 8 Fe OIRO 77.50 


f K1_ ....88.00 
Mmery,ind. US .........77.50 
fanstown,Pa. B2 ....77.50 
ckawanna,N.Y. B2 ..77.50 
Geinhall,Pa. US ......77.50 
eeChicago,Ill. R2, US ..77.50 
Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....77.50 
Priing, Ill. N15 ...... 77.50 

mngstown R2 ...... 77.50 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
waissemer,Pa. US ....$96.00 


tana,Calif. 


idgeport,Conn. N19 .101.00 
tots istetbyola. ores 96.00 

ORG OS) RL. .i5eie's vie 98.50 
j2airton, Pa. alee 196500 
‘nshohocken, Pa. A3 .101.00 
poley;Ala. T2 ....... 96.00 
hirfield,Ala. T2 .....96.00 
entana,Calif. K1 ....105.50 
bmy,ind. U5 ........96.00 
Pneva,Utah Cll ..... 96.00 
puston SS ..........101.00 
nstown,Pa. B2 ....96.00 


ckawanna,N.Y. B2 ..96.00 
psAngeles B3 
idland,Pa. C18 
unhall,Pa. U5 
attle B3 
Pron,ra. S3 ....0 . .96.00 
Chicago R2,U5,W14 .96.00 
Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....96.00 
SanFrancisco B3 ..105.50 
mrren,O. C17 ....... 96.00 
Alloy, Forging (NT) 

ethlehem,Pa. B2 ...$114.00 
ridgeport,Conn. N19.114.00 
MEQIOG 2 5. cc oben 114.00 
anton,O. R2, T7 ....114.00 
onshohocken,Pa. A3.121.00 
@troit S41 ........ . 114.00 
marrell,Pa. S3 ...... 114.00 


ad.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..114.00 
nstown,Pa. B2 ...114.00 


.Owellville,O. S3 ....114.00 
assillon,O. R2 


Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..114.00 


‘OUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
3ridgeport,Conn. N19 $122.50 
BOAO) RZ ewe ewes 117.50 
Panton,O. R2 .......120.00 
Dleveland,O. R2 ....117.50 
Peeve INd. UD sues 117.50 


$.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 117.50 
5.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..117.50 
Warren,O. C17 ...... 117.50 
oKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....5.075 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......4.875 
Wwerren,O. R2 2.2.00. 4.875 
Youngstown R2, US ..4.875 
WIRE RODS 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.15 
AmMoguippa;Pa. J5 ...... 6.15 
2 UG ONES th omar 6.35 
Burtalo W122... .6.eee.- 6.15 
meveland AT s.ccesets 6.15 
EOE PAA T < seise ses 6.15 
Hairfield,Ala, T2. ...... 6.15 
Bemstorn 85. ecco es 6.40 
(ndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.15 
BE AT eh sieve site ies 6.15 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.40 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......6.25 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.95 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.40 


° Mill pr ted t 
eel Prices 0%, ces, 25 reported, to sre, au 


8. 21, cents per pound 
indicate producing com 


Monessen,Pa. P17 .....6.15 Coatesville, P: 

N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11. .6.15 Conshohocken, Pa. mee: 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.95 Ecorse,Mich. Gs a5 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.15 Fairfield,Ala. T2 |...) 5 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......6.25 Fontana,Calif. KSOy}eK1L. och 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 6.15 Gary,Ind. U5 .... 5 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.25 Geneva,Utah Cll...) )’5 
Sterling,IM.(1) N15 ...6.15 GraniteCity,m. G4... 15 
Sterling,Il. N15 ......6.25 Harrisburg,Pa. P4 . 5 
Struthers,O. Y1....... 6.15 Houston $5 ..........5 


Worcester,Mass, A7 ...6.45 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y15 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5. 


STRUCTURALS Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5. 


LoneStar,Tex. L6 ..... 5. 

Carbon Steel Std. Shapes wanetela: 0, H6 eeeeee 5. 
Ala.City,Ala, R2 ....5.2 innequa,Colo. C10 ....5. 
Muga oe Bane Munhall,Pa. US .......5 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....5.275 Newport,Ky. A2 ......5 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....5.275 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5. 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 Riverdale,Tl; Ad ...<.. 5. 


Birmingham C15 
Clairton,Pa. U5 

Fairfield, Maye P22 5 
Fontana,Calif. K1,. 


Bio7a cattle BS eee. wis. 6. 
5275 saron,Pa. S3_........ 5. 
. 5.275 S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W145. 
6.025 SparrowsPoint,Ma. 14 ns 


except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


pany. Key to producers, page 114; 


to footnotes, 


page 116. 


50 Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.425 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


-20 Cleveland(9) R2 ...... 5.425 
20 Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ...5.525 Aliquippa, Pa. 
.10 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.175 Clairton, Pa. 

.85 Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 Gary,Ind. U5 
10 Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.575 Houston S5 

.10 Fontana,Calif.(9) K1..6.125 KansasCity,Mo. 

.80 Gary,Ind.(9) U5 ......5.425 Pittsburgh Jo .... 
-80 Houston(9) S5 ....... 5.675 Youngstown US 
o Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1 5.425 
. Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.425 
10 Joliet,Ill. P22 .....5.425 BARS, C.F., 


10 KansasCity,Mo. (9) S5 .5.675 


45 Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 Ambridge, Pa. 


J5 
US 


sieleeisG.0o) 
siewieenO=O0) 
SveciseOs00) 
pieleleieie ee 6.80 


$5 ....6.80 
6. 


22000 0.6.00 


Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 


W18_ ...9.925 


10 LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.125 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..9.925 


95 Milton,Pa. M18 ...... 5.575 rae 1 ee LOsl0 
:10 Minnequa,Colo. C10 |. 15.875 en oy Lie. 9.925 
LO Niles!CaliteP il nites COPE) (sirmabiG! GAY omocoos 9.925 
10 N.T’wanda,N.Y.(46)B115.775 Tosangeles P2, $30 

10 Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11 6.125 (Grade: AD meek ctee: 11.30 
00 Pittsburgh(9) J5 .....5.425 (GradeB) ....../.+- 11.80 
LOS Portland Orex Osea Gal (OM Nanded Pan nes 17min. 9.925 
10 Seattle B3, N14 ......6.175 Newark.N.J. W18 ....10.10 


10 §S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.425 springCity,Pa. K3 ....10.10 


Gary, Ind. U5 eS LOWE Sterling Til aNi5e ae. cne 5.10 S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5 .5.425 SOSUCLTE. <2 eistre 9.925 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 575 Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 S SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 YV2tTen.O 
Houstona'S5 626 2aha.8. 5975) warren,O.) R2) 7. 5.10 Sterling,Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5.425 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..5.275 Youngstown R2, U5, Yi. F410 Sterling,I1].(9) N15 ...5.525 ios 
a ae 
Jollee Tn P22 ..1 11 gaze PLATES, Corbon Abras. Resist. ‘Tonawanda.N.Y. Biz’. 5.495 ote’ Colefinished Kanon 
KansasCity,Mo. 85°. ./ 15.375 Claymont,Del, C22 ....7.35 Torrance,Calif.(9) C11 6.125 Ambridge, Pa. Bee eos 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 Fontana,Calit. Ki ....7.50 Youngstown(9) R2, U5 5.425 BeaverFalls. Pa. Midite 7-50 
LosAngeles B3 ........ Biota ee a Ce. 6.75 See oodnt N19 ..7.65 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.575 Johnstown Pa. B2 .....7-00 Bars, H.R. Leaded Alloy Butinlor ES oes v7.85 
i we Foes Ae is Poon aoe (Including leaded extra) | Gamden,N.J. P13 .-...7-75 
SLOGY Ih tees St Alara 2 = 
Phoeuis ville. Pas me peed o26 PLATES, Wrought tron Warren} Om sCl Tam. eee To Comceloea C12 ay-see ey 
eS pee 04 ....6.025 Economy,Pa. B14_....13.15 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Hien me rg icy 
SEO bk SD) Gaim tata 6.025 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.475 Detroit BD, P17 ......7.50 
S.Chicago,Iil. Us, Wi4'5.273 PLATES, H.S., L.A. Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.475 Detroit S41 ..........- 7.30 
§.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.925 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....7.625 Briggeport,Conn. N19. .6.55 Donora,Pa. A7 7.30 
Sterling, N15 ..... 5.275 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 1-625 Buffalo R2. ..c.2+.- 16.475 Blyria,O. W8 .........7.30 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ..5.975 Clairton,Pa. US ...... 7.625 Canton,O. R2, T7 ....6.475 WranklinPark,Il. N5 ..7.30 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.625 a4 30 
, ° Cleveland J5. R2 7625 Clairton,Pa. U5 ...... 6.475 Gary; Inde R2) Wiiescce «1° ae 
Wide Flange OATES Villon aime 17 “a gon eee tian Pag eral epee GreenBay,Wis. F7 Gs 
Bethlehem Pa, 82 ..-6.325 Conshohocken,Pa. A3..7.625° wairiess,Pa, US ....,.6.625 Hariora Got, RB ccc 7.80 
Deore rman nee Ecorse, Mich. Gowers 7.725 HarrelPa ssn eens 6475 Harvey, Ill) BS Re aeestn 
ontana, Calif. eos airfield Alas VL20 0.5 7.625 Fontana,Calif. Kl ....7.525 TosAngeles P2, $30 ...-8.75 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 5.525 Farrell,Pa. S3 ........ 7.625 Commitee Oi ig 475 edie eRe 8.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.325 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1.8.375 } OR RICE Ph F SI DODGE 
M 5275 Houston SS. ..sndis.ce 6.725 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....7.85 
Seine a rere Pa Gary,Ind. U5 gee cs «7-625 Ind Harbor, Indo eV 1 G47 5 eo Ra SO 
Epes THe Ub igs Cones ian Cll: 7 S28 sohnstown, Pair R2 +... 6475" Midiand'Pas O18... cas 7.30 
AS Sid. Shaper Tad Harbor Ind. Tey, yi ees KansasCity,Mo. S5_....6.725 Monaca,Pa. S17 ......7.30 
. apes 
Ailguipba, Pa. i/5b 7 Johnstown,Pa, B2_....7.625 Towelivilin, 8d ..-.16415 Nowe ba Up Ba 1490 
Glairton)Pa., U5)-G je... 6: Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.625 Tosangeles B3 ........7.525 Pittsburgh J5 .........7.30 
Ghia 1G). Gascasens 6.55 Munhall,Pa. U5 ......7.625 Massillon,O. R2 ...... 6.475 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.55 
GUE, EE adanacoaoth 6.65 Pittsburgh Jo ---+-7.625 Midiand,Pa. C18 ......6.475 Putnam.Conn. W18 ....7.85 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 ..... 6.65 Seattle BS .......... S52) PPibteburen Joel. se ke 6.475 Readville,Mass. C14 ...7.85 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......6.55 Sharon,Pa. S3_........ 7.625 Sharon,Pa. $3 ........ 6.475 eye, WAL cas aceesny 
625 S.Chicago, 
§.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......6.55 S8-Chicago,Il. U5, W14 7. 22 §.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.475 gpringCity,Pa. K3 ..... 1.75 
Hic MINA Sida Shanes SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 7.625 gs Duquesne,Pa. US ....6.475 Struthers,O. V1 e730 
Auta. SAK P Benth the Be as vette ees 7.628 GENIE, Yah andi wea, Gilf oosassoe 7.30 
iquippa, Pa. cies he Youngstown aot Warren,O. C17 6.475 Willimantic,Conn. J5 ...7.80 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....7.75 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 7.80 PLATES, Alloy 

Clairton Par WS Gases... Tou AliQuippd, Pape Or “els elon dc 
Mairfields Ala. wes we eters exe 7.10 Claymont, Del C22)... 5%. 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....8.50 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... aa 
Gary ind) OVO. .casces taco Farrell,Pa, S37 2.60... 16 
Geneva,Utah- C11 ...... 7.75 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1..7. 
FROUStONT SSB Givin oie te ove.s) 0 Ties (Ceynigibovel,  18be @hboncocd ne 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- ‘2, YIV79- Houston. Sol i... = =. ¥5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.80 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 soo ntees Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 Lowellville,O. S3 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 8.45 Munhall,Pa. U5 ... 
Munhali Pas (US a.6s./<> 7.75 Newport, Ky. AQ ...00. a 
Seattle mE See. pare yoacn S:50=SPittsburgh ss IDs. cess it 
S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14..7.75 Seattle B3 ............ 8. 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....8.40 Sharon.Pa. S3 ......... as 
Struthers] Om -Valies. «sie srere 7.75 S.Chicago.Il. UG Pe & 
. SparrowsPoint, Md. avo 
Jobe: ce Rall Youngstown Y1 ....... ie 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....7.80 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 FLOOR PLATES 


MunhallsPa. USo sccese< 7.75 Cleveland J5 
S.Chicago,I]l. U5 ......7.75 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . 


aon oe 6.175 Seattlow Boerne sri Gre 
.6.175 


Youngstown U5 ...... 6.475 Waukegan, Ill. 


INT, Spa onto) 


20 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.30 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 7.925 


99 Gary,Ind. U5 ........ 7.925 
10 Houston SOs ree esas . 8.175 
20 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...7.925 
99 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
20 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.175 
20 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 

LosAngeles B3 ......8.625 


Rittspurehe Onis cieleyels 7.925 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.925 


aS High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5  ....7.925 Cold-Finished Carbon 
a Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.925 BARS coe and Ground) 
599 Bethlehem,Pa. B2_ ....7.925 
39 Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..7.95 Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 
Clairton,Pa. US «ccc. 7.925 
F Cleveland | R2 wv. iva tree 7.925 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....8.025 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


: Amoridge,Pa. W18 ...8.775 
‘99 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.625 BeaverFalls Pa.M12,R2 3.775 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo Bd 
Camden,N.J. P13 .....8.95 
Canton,O. T7 8.7 

Carnegie,Pa. C12 
Chicago W18 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....8.775 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 


B2. ....8.775 


AOGOOOS 8.775 


atstvers 8.975 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 ops 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.175 Donora,;Pa. AY s..<. 8.775 

PILING Munhall,Pa. U5 ..... C175 A SSA ratios Bene B 70 Sieiyrla Om a em hel 8.775 
BEARING PILES 8.Chicago,I. U5 .....6.175 yvounsstown US ......7.925 Absa en ee Ne cceee 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2_ ....5.325 PLATES, Ingot Iron GreenBay Wis F7 _|..8.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .5.325 ashland c.l. (15) A10..5.35 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon ff ond,Ind. J5, L2..8.775 
Munhall,Pa. US ......5.275 ashland l.c.l. (15) A10..5.85 Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 }rartford,Conn. R2 ....9.075 
S8.Chicago,Ill. US ...... 5.275 Cleveland c.l. R2 .....: 5.85 Houston(9) SS ....... 5.675 arvey,Ill. BS ........ 8.775 
STEEL SHEET PILING Warren,O. c.l. R2 ..... 5.85 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S85. .5.675 tackawanna,N.Y. B2..8.775 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.225 


Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 LosAngeles P2, $30 


Sterling,I]. N15 .....5.525 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.075 


en Oa OE pe te BARS Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ..5.425 Jrassillon.O. R2, R8 . 8.775 
-Chicago, Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 i 
2, Midland,Pa. C18 ......8.775 
PLATES BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon Monaea Pane sig mece.ce 8.775 
Uneaten auctity) BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes = Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 8.95 
PLATES, Carbon Steel Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.425 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 5.425 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ...8.975 
Ala City Alar? Sacre... Hel OwAiguippay ha s(9)) doucieos 420 eAtlantareAlt =..0s. fen. 5.625 S.Chicago W14 ....... 8.775 
Aliquippa,;Pas (Joo. seasco20 Alton, I Eile. 2.0.6.0 65:625 Jollet. Ms. P22 con... . 5.425 SpringCity,Pa. K3 .....8.95 
Ashland,Ky. (15) A10- -o.10 Atlanta(9) ~ Addo o..7)..5-625 Niles,Calif. PL J..2.. 6.125 Struthers; O. myxele 1. ciete eit 8.775 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....5.10 Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 Pittsburgh J5 .......5.425 Warren,O. C17 ........ 8.775 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 5.10 Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.425 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.175 Waukegan,Ill. AT ....8.775 
Claymont,Del. C22 ....5.70 Bridgeport,Conn.(9) N195.65 SanFrancisco S7 ...... 6.275 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...9.075 
Cleveland “J5;7R2 .7..25.20" Buffalo(9) R2 cist. 5.425 Seattle BS .......... 6.175 Youngstown F3, Y1 ..8.775 


August 26, 1957 


BARS, Reinforcing 

(To Fabricators) 
Ala.City,Ala. R2...... 5.425 
Atlanta ANd eee 625 
Birmingham C15 ......5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ...5.65 
BuUrLraloO rR 2irenie sattacee 5.425 


Cleveland R2 ........5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 


HairileldAlan Tosco. 5.425 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . . 6.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.125 
Ft.Worth, Tex. - (26)'T45. 875 
Gary,Ind. U5. - 5.425 
Houston $5 ... -5.675 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. tie -2, Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.425 
Joliet Tl, P22) 2... 20 15.425 
KansasCity,Mo. S5- 220 0.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.425 
LosAngeles B3 . - 6.125 


Milton; Pa. MiSs 2... . 5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.875 
Niles} Califi Pie nec cOs LD 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 <. -6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ..... nes eOe420) 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.175 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 


Seattle B3, N14 ..... 
S8.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ... 


-6.175 
-5.425 
-5.425 


S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.425 
Sterling,I11.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Sterling,Ill. N15 . 5.525 
Struthers;O; WVio 2.7. .Di4eo 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..6.00 
Torrance, Calif. Cid is0:56.126 
Youngstown R2, U5 ,.5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


Bostony Bb 2eaestreietaareciners (6D: 
Chicago USinwn a. eee ek Glol 
Cleveland U8 ..........6.89 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.08 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.85 
Marion,O. (PUL ovis» 8.70 
Newark) N- JUS. woes ke o 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ......7.10 
Seattle B3, N14 ...:..<.7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ,.7.00 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 .18.45 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


A6 
AT 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B8 
B9 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Bil Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 
C2 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
C7 Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co, 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 


C4 


RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2.5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2.5.425 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.425 
Ft.Worth,Tex.(26) T4..5.875 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 .,.5.325 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ...5.425_ 
JerseyShore,Pa.(4) J8 °..5.30 
Marion, O.(8)) Pil. .2n5.325 
Tonawanda(3) R12 ....5.325 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.00 
Williamsport,Pa. (3)S19 5.50 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steei 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 ... 
Allenport,Pa. P7 .. 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10. 5 
Cleveland JA a RZ gras 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3. axe 


Detroit(S) "ML wwc2.5 ‘5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....4.925 
Fairless, Pa. U5 ......4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.775 
Gary, Inde US Mejasielslce 4.020 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....5.025 


Granite City,Ill.(8) G4. .5. 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
EPViN, Pa UGS) tae science 4.925 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 4.925 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 4.925 
Newport,Ky. (8) A2 4.925 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5.625 
Pittsburgh JS 2.5.5.0. 4.925 
Portsmouth.O. P12 ....4.925 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 4.925 
Sharonyh a soweeecteiiere 4.925 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....4.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.925 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...4.925 
Warren,O. R2 ... 4.925 
Weirton, W.Va. we. . 4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1..4.925 


SHEETS, H.R., (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
INDIES; O Mee AG ee crerstcrete oie 6.05 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Gary,ind UD sc -sccuce « 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 . 8.10 
InvinyiraaUOMmesiciseecsoeLO 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........8.10 


Newport,Ky. A2 


6 . 8.10 
Youngstown U5. Y1 


+1 18:10 


Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Steel Products 
Dept. Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Division 

Charter Wire Inc. 

G. O. Carlson Ine. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Division 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Disston Division, H. K. 
Porter Co. Ine. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Ine. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., 
Ivins, E., Steel Tube 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 Aner) 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.375 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......7.325 
Farrell,Pa. (S3) sn. «0606 (eae 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.125 
Gary,Ind. U5 . 7.275 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. Te 2, Yi 7.275 
Irvin Pan Woe csice wclsiere 7.275 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ..7.275 
Munhall,Pa. U5 RO ZAES 
Pittsburgh J5\ ........%270 
S.Chicago,IN, U5,W14 7.275 
Sharon; Pas (Sai jeicieeisisien 7.275 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2..7.275 
Warren,O. R2 2... .cse0- 7.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.275 
Youngstown U5, Yi ..7.275 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ..5.175 
Cleveland R2... . 5.675 
Warren,O. R2 ........5.675 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 

Cleveland R2 ..........6.80 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....6. 
Warren,O, R2 vies secs 3 dG 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
Allenport; Pas PV wesc. 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 é 
Detroit MIs cfeteisicreres ee Oe 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 OGuUda0L0 6.15 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6. 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ... 
Follansbee, W.Va. F4 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary.Ind. U5) <peceles cn: 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ereronetate 2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 
irvin, Pan Uses. ye 
Lackawanna,N.Y. “B2- 6 ah: 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........6. 


Middletown,O. A10 ....6.05 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7.00 
Pittsbure hy Jol si csisileelee 0.00) 
Portsmouth,Q, P12). 2... 6.05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....6.05 
Warren Ooeitcirs mists aisle sais 6.05 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.05 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.05 
Youngstown Y1 we e000) 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Division, 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 
N2 
N3 


National Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N9 Newport Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest.SteelRoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&.W. Co. 
N19 Northeastern Steel Corp. 


N5 
N6 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....8.975 
Ecorse Mich. G5 ......9.075 
Fairless,Pa. US Dieta GeO20) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....10.275 
Gary,Ind. U5 .......- 8.975 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 
Irvin,Pa. US ......+06 8.900 


Lackawanna (37) B2 8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ -975 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2 8.975 
Warren,O. R2 ... 8.975 
Weirton, W.Va. w6é BAG 118.975 
Youngstown Y1 ......8.975 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 
Bairtielaa T2iayccrr 6.95 7.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 7.15 Fhe 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ...6.95 7.20 
Irvin;Pas UB 2... 6.95 7.20 
Kokomo,Ind. C16..7.05 ... 
MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 
Pittsburgh J5 ....6.95 ... 


Pitts,,Calif, C11 5.7.70 ... 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 .. 7.20 

SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 
Ashland,Ky. A110 
Canton,O. R2 .....c0. 


-6.60t 
-6.60F 
6.60t 


sees 


DoveriO! Rl cece o/0-00T 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.607 
Gary7inds) UB Gicreciececis 6.60* 
GraniteCity,Il]l. G4 ....6.80* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.607 
Irvin, Pa. UD) re cies Os 00™ 
Kokomo, Ind. ci6 . Sean on aunties 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 .6.60* 
Middletown,O. A10_ ..6.60f 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.35* 
Pittsburgh’ Jb 2 ....... 6.60T 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...6.60t 
Warren,O. R2 ........6.60f 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.60* 
*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. {Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinous. 


Key to Producers AAA A 


O04 


Pl 
P2 
P4 


Oregon Steel Mills 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Division, 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Co. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A, 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
S3 Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.27 


SHEETS, Galvanized bh 
High-Strength, town 


Irvin,Pa. US ..«+ee-- 9.7 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2.. : 9 724) 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel : 


Canton,O. R2 ....++-+++T.0H/) 
Irvin,Pa. US .scoccces 7.04) 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot trou) 


(Hot-Dipped Continuous) fi 


Ashland,Ky. A10 .... 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....6.8 


Cleveland(28) R2 
Niles.0.(28) R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


ween CeAee 
oo T2788 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 .....6.628)) 
Cleveland R2 ........- .6.629)% 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.620%) 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.82q if 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 6.626 |) 
Irvin.Pa. US ......----6.6200m 
Middletown,O. A10 ... 6.625) | 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ..... 6.626) 
Youngstown Y1........6.6 et Yk 
ny 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage i 


Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...8.68)) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ...8.478 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.47a) 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom.W.Va.W10 7.00), 


Gary,Ind. US ..........¢-00um 
Mansfield,O. E6 ooo 00M 
Middletown.O. A10 ....7.00N), 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ........7.00H) 
Warren,O. R2 .......-. . 7.00) 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 7.00 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O, A10 .....7.40) 


$23 
S825 
S826 
$30 
S40 
S841 


Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. }ii/ 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless Steel Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem, 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Division, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc, 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


T2 


Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry ' 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels | 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. | 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co, 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. | 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester | 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. ) 


Yt Youngstown Sheet&Tube | 


STRIP STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...10.45 TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


at Boston T6 ......... -..15.40 Youngstown Y1 .......10.65 
eit NAM Hot-Rolled Carbon Carnegie,Pa. $18 |... . 115.05 TiN PLATE, perc ovis eats Box) py Fgh eles Ib 
Ma Cleveland AZ .........15.25 B iquippa,Pa. Jo OU 
LCity, Ala. Pe RZ SS O20 SoveriOl/GS As, © 15: 05 WarrenO. Beng, eet n39 Fairfield,Ala, T2 8.85 9.10 9.50 
porta CT: - 4.925 Barrel Pastss ee ek aRion Haltiess, Pa Wb pirrcscer ascents 8.85 9.10 2 
Began see sere FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.05 RIP, . Elect | d ontana,Calif. K1 ........0e.+.e. . 9.50 9. : 
ee ey (8) Al0 .. 3: P7 Harrison.N.J.” C18... 115.05 Clovaiana PAT ee 1steGhry ind UD tered coer. +++ 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Me aie Won ‘odon Indianapolis J5_.......15.20 Dover.0. G6 .......+.. 7.15% GraniteCity, Il. G4 tereeee 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Mi@iecham cis...) 4 Soe Lowellville,O. S3\....,.15.05 Evanston,Iil, M32').)!17\25* IndianaHarbor,Ind, 1-2, Yi ....... 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Sirfalo(27) R2.. 1! 4’gen Pawtucket,R.I. N8...115.40 Riverdale,Il. Al ......7.25% Irvin.Pa, US ..... trtterseessenss 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Snshohocken,Pa. A3 4.975 Fiverdale,Ill. Al ......15.05 Warren,O. B9, T5 ..... 7.15* Niles,O, R2 ......... tees 8.75 9.00 9.40 
“Gbroit M1 5 oe Sharon,Pa, S3 ........15.05 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.70* Pittsburg.Calif. Cll ..... 9.50 9.75 10.15 
fiorse.Mich. G5 |.! 115. 5 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...15.55 Youngstown JS .....-..7.15* SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ........... 8.85 9.10 9.50 
lirfield, Ala. Om ose 5.025 Youngstown J5........15.05 WieiltOn; Wr ViaeeuWW Gorsie ticle cloves creisinin 8.75 9.00 9.40 
eGniect eee *Plus galvanizing extras. Yorkville.O. W10 ........ Sean .. 8.75 9.00 9.40 
ty, Ind. ieee Ss “704.925 STRIP, Cold-Rolled ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars Bet ioe Pr 
-Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 High-Strength, Low-Alloy STRIP, Galvanized Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ............. +725 7.925 cose 
nstown,Pa.(25) B2..4.925 Cleveland A7..... --..10.45 pene Poze Niles.O. RZ ....ccsceccecsoeccccs t. 725 «7.925 8.125 
d 5 aco h: ,Pa. Son pocn ate 
Sav TaN. (2p) Bis gop Dentboro.aflen, BS ‘4940 sharon TINPLATE, Amaion 1.25 1.50. NieRO. 2 ooo. 8B 
‘nequa,Colo. C10. . 6.025 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......10.55 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Ib lb Pittsburg, Calif. Cli... °8.60 
Rtsburg.Calif. C11 15.675 Farrell,Pa. S3 ........10.50 Atlanta All ........... 5.65 Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05 $10.30 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 
rerdale,Tll. A1 "'2'9on _Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10.65 Riverdale,Ill. Al .......5.50 Fairfield,Ala.T2. 10.15 10.49 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....7.85 
@@nFrancisco 87 1... 1.6.35 Sharon,Pa. S3 ... Sharon,Pa. S3 ......--- 5.35 Fairless,Pa. U5. 10.15 10.49 Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.85 
Sittle(25) B3 So ei ear Warren,O. R2.... Youngstown US ........ 5.35 Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Bittle N14... ... 6.35 Irvin,Pa, US... 10:05 10:30, Black Plate (29 Gage) 
aron,Pa. S3 ... 14.925 ' A A fe, Sh0:8120) 1206- ea TE ate) : Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... $7.50 
ganFrancisco(25) B3.5.675 S'RIP, Cold-Finished Oe Oe eee 0:5 Bitte. Cality Ctl, 10:80 1108s Garytud) sUSas se. sive 227-80 


JarrowsPoint, Md. B2.4.925 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Sp.Pt.,Md. B2.. 10.15 10.40 GraniteCity, II. G4 . ‘i760 


A oy Baltimore T6 ........... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Weirton,W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 ty 
rn Nin. 7 E:e2e Boston TC ...11...0sc..2 9.50 10.70 12.00 15.90 18.85 Yorkville.0. W410 10.05 10.30 toupee ie. et eee 
rrance,Calif. C11 ...5.675 Bristol,Conn. W1 ... ++. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Bi ack PLATE (Base Box) Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.50 
iéarren,O. R2 4.925 Carnegie,Pa. S18 . 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Aliguinga Palys 
foeirton,W.Va. W6 _...4.925 Cleveland AZ .... 8.95 10.40 es 15.60 18.55 eatin Pet Ona : EAC TURING, TERNES 
“ Bene 9 pre nes Dearborn, Mich. D3 9.05 10.50 12. plalats Weecslniele z 2 : (Special Coated, Base Box) 
Bungstown US .......4.925 Dearborn Mich. D3 . TIN] 9105 10/50 12.70 15.70. Falrless.Pa. U5 2... TO8” Gury aide UB eee Og BlTO 
4 Over OLN GGrr toes . 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Saw iads Us" BI core 00, Irvin) Pace Smee ..9.70 
: MEO WD —soaccoo RNS IO) TGs cos “bose SEthGrits ED optpaocca) 7.85 
PUP, Hot-Rolled Alloy Fostoria.0. 81 10.05 11.15 13:10 16.10 ..,, GraniteCity,Il. G4 ..... 7.95 ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Bfrnegie,Pa. S18 .......8.10 FranklinPark Ill. T6 ...., 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1.7.85 (8 Ib Coated, Base Box) 
M@eerrell,Pa. S3 ......... 8.10 Harrison,.N.J. C18 i ~ .... 42:90 16.10 19.30 Ifvin,Pa. US .......... 7.85 Gary,ind:) U5) =... $11.25 
Bry,Ing. U5 212120212 8.10 Indianapolis J5 ... 10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
BESEONO SD. ccs cece ees 8.35 LosAngeles Cl .......... 15 12.60 14.80 17:80 .... WIRE Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 
a.Harbor,Ind. Y1..... 8.10 NewBritain,Conn.(10) S15. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.30 
SinsasCity,Mo. S5 .....8.35 NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, | Roebling.N.J. R5 ...... 9.60 
PsAngeles B3 .........9.30 NewHaven.Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... | Low Carbon S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 9.30 
pwellville,O. S3 ......8.10 NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..7.65 S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.25 
pwport,Ky. A2 ....... 8.10 NewYork W3 ..:. secs 22. 10:70 12:90 16.10 19.30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5....... 7.65 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.40 
meron, Pa. SS. os. .ccee 8.10 pawtucket,R.I. N38 r 10°70. 12290: -15:90. 18:85) Alton. Tato. k 480 Struthers\Os YQ ....0. 9:30 
Chicago,Ill. W14 .....8.10 Riverdale.Ill. Al .... 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Atlanta All ........... 7.85 Trenton,N.J. A7 .......9.60 
pungstown U5, Y1 ....8.10 Rome N.Y.(32) R6 . 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 7.7 Waukegan,Ill. AZ ...... 9.30 
Bharon;Pacc 99005 oct on sha 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 puree we . Worcester,Mass. AT ....9.60 
ag Trenton,N.J. R5 ........ «-. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Chicago W : 
PRIP, Hot-Rolled Wallingford,Conn. W2 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 Cleveland A7, C20 ..... LOB ei ey baer coun 
| 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .7.75 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Warren,O. TS ......... . D Pa. AT 7.65 Alton,Ill. Li ...... 
k. Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Vonora,Fa. A’ ......... . Bart ile. Ill. Ka 
«7.325 SAIRTAOTEA UR g 8195 10140) 125600 15.60) 13:55) Duluth AT yin warns oc 7.65 Partonville, 
7.325 5 GEOG ES See i : Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.65 Buffalo W12...... 
pcorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.425 Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ..... 7.75 Cleveland A7 
puirfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.325 Up to 0.81- 1.06. Houston S5 .........66. 7.99 Donora,Pa. AT : 
Meme Pa. SB. .....e 7.325 Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...8.00 Duluth AT chek elve ste che i 
yAty,Ind. US .........7.325 Bristol,Conn. W1 ......+. «+. «+. 18.10 21.95 26.30 Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 7.65 Fostoria,O. Sl ..... +219. 
d.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y17.325 Buffalo W12 .......... Waugh URI Nios 18510 weiss. Ml «cen. d Olt, LLL WEA 7 eee sora: 7.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 
peckawanna,N.Y. B2..7.325 Fostoria,O. Sl ....++.-+. «es oe 18.30 22.15 .... KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 7.90 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
osAngeles(25) B3 ....8.075 FranklinPark,II. T6 .... .-. «-. 18.45 22.30 26.65 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 7.75 LosAngeles B3 ........ 
pattle(25) B3 ........ 8.325 Harrison,N.J. C18 ....... ,e. ae. 18.10 21.95 26.30 LosAngeles B3 ......... 8.60 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6...9.60 
piaron,Pa. S3_........ 7.325 NewYork W3 .....2.+.0++ see ses 18.10 21.95 26.30 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.90 Minnequa,Colo. C10_....9.55 
|Chicago,Il. W14 ....7.325 Palmer,Mass. W12 ...... «+. «+. 18.10 .... .... Momessen.Pa. P7, P16...7.65 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .9.30 
 SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.075 Trenton,.N.J. R5 ....... ofl) i 18:10 21.95 26.30 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11..7.65 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ........ 9.50 
arrowsPoint,Md. B2. 7.325 worcester,Mass. AT, T6.. ... ... 18.10 21.95 26.30 Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 7.95 Palmer,Mass.(12) W12 ..9.60 
arren,O. R2 ........ 7.325 Youngstown J5 ....+.+... see +e. 18.45 22.30 26.65 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8.60 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ++ 10.25 
eirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.325 Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 7.65 Portsmouth, O. P12 ....9.30 
joungstown US, Y1 ...7.325 Rankin, paw AW nee eee 7.65 Roebling,N.J. Rd ...... 9.60 
tl S.Chicago,Il. R2 ...... 7.65 S-Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... -9.30 
SILICON STEEL §.SanFrancisco C10 ....8.60 S.SanFrancisco C10 . 10.25 
‘rip, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.75 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 11. 69.40 
Wshland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 Arma- Elec- Dyna- Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....7.65 a Hee re tet ee ees Hee 
Varren, 0. R2 ........5.675 H.R. SHEETS(22 Ga.,cutlengths) Field ture tric Motor mo _ Sterling,IIl. N15 ....... 7.75 Waukepan.Uleiay = amoles 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. .... .... 11.80 12.90 13.95 Struthers.O. V1» .......7-65 Wotecster’ AT eyaenG aeolen 
TRIP, Cold-Rolled Mansfield.O. E6 ......... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 (AUeegan ay eran 4 
fe ocd Carbon Newport,Ky. AZ ........ 9625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 Worcester Mass. A7 «7-99 wire, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 
“Aderson.Ind. G6 ...... 7.15 Niles,O. M21, S3_........ 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 .... WIRE, Gal’d ACSR for Cores Alton,Ill. Ll ........ . 15.8 
paltimore T6 .......... 7.15 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... .... 14.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 partonville,Ill. K4 .....12.65 Bartonville. K4 III 1870 
foston T6 .............7.70 Warren.O. R2 ..... ersten 9625-11-10 11.80 12:90 %..: purfalo Wi2).)...c08 126s Buffalo Wi2.095..50. 15.60 
uffalo S40_........... 7.15 Zanesville.O. A10 .....+-. soon ible) SERS) WAC SBS iam: Wy oon, 42°65 Chicago W13 .......... 15.60 
Hleveland A7, J5 ...... 7.15 Zanesville,O. A10 (SP coils) .... .... 11.55 12.65 13.70 Donora,Pa. AT 42.65 Cleveland A7 ......... 15.60 
tonshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.20 Duluth A7 _............12.65 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 
i eg ‘Mich. D3 ....7.25 ¢€.R COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) Johnstown,Pa. B2..... 12.65 Fostoria,O. S1 ........ 15.60 
etroit D2, M1, eee Fully Processed Arma- Elec- Dyna- Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 Houston S50 Oee se wiaielars LOL 
Pover,O. G6... --++7.15 (Semiprocessed Vee lower) Field ture tric Motor mo  Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 12.65 Jacksonville, Fla. M8. .15.95 
Melon att G5 go See 7.25 PeechBottom.W.Va. W10. .... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 Muncie,Ind. 1-7 .......12.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 15.60 
ee eee 7.25 prackenridge. Pa. A4 .... .... ..+. 12.05 13.15 14.20 NewHaven.Conn. A7 ...12.95 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....15.85 
eee 15 Granitecity.m. G4 ...+. 9.825%11.05* 11.75% 12.85* ..., Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.95 Kokomo.Ind. C16 ..... gan 
rontana.Calif. K1 ..... 9.00 SiianaHlavbor.Ind. I-2.. 9.625+10.85* 11.55* 12.65* Pittsburg. Calif. C11 (13.45) Munnedua Colo eee 
Me eriile renee. 7.25 PBdianalarbor.Ind. 1-2... 9 ‘50 14.20 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 Monessen Pa. P7, P16. .15.60 


é 14.20 ; 
MeGarber ind. Yi. cig Mansfield,0. EG ........ 9.625%11.35 12.05 13.50 smoutk TE ee ae pes 
ndianapolis J5 ........7.30 Vandergrift,Pa, US ..... 9.625*11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 Roebling,NJ. Ro ..... 12.95 Dalmer,Mass. W12 ....15.90 


SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.75 : 

uosAngeles Cl ........-. 9.290 Warren.O. R2 .......... 9.625*11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 : Sida iran ciecou ClOMmaNnT GUA 
NewBedford,Mass. R10 .7.60 Zanesville,O. A10 (FP coils) ... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 So ceeen oe wie te ae Walkers marae 15 60 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....7.15 TranstormeriGrades Waukegan,Ill. AZ .....12.65 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.15.90 


NJewCastle.Pa. B4, E5..7.15 
JewHaven.Conn. D2 ...7.60 H.-R. SHEETS (22 Ga., cut lengths) 1-72 1-65 1-58 1-52 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...12.95 ROPE WIRE 


YewKensington.Pa. A6..7.15 BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 WIRE, Upholstery Spring Bartonville Ill. K4 ....12.75 
fawtucket,R.I. R3 ..... 7.80 Vandergrift,Pa. US ....csecss 14.75 15.55 16.05 17.10 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 9:30 Buffalo W112) . nie ens. dante 
-awtucket,R.I. N8 ..... 7.70 Zanesville,O. A1O .....-ceccee TS 00M Wb SDmel6l0by 110s Alton Tit Jule jeer nei 9°50) Hostoria, OL Sieroter cece 
ge ori (45) Se ee aera) Buffalo Wi2 2 .cse0.s.9,00 Johnstown: Pa. Bl a.) 12.75 
BBM EN IO oc cicc ce le Told f - Cleveland A7 ..........9.30 Monessen.Pa. P7 ... 

Riverdale.Il. Al... ....7.25 C-R. COILS & CUT rain. Orlented———— Donora,Pa. AT ........ 9.30 Muncie.Ind. I-7 : 

Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ..... 7.15 LENGTHS (22 Ga.) T-TOOR TS Oop T-BOR S173 51-66) aT=72 tyatuth’ 7, aecc sean a 9.30 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.05 
Mmron;Pa.- S83 ..eksess. 7.15 Brackenridge.Pa. A4. .... 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 .... Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9.30 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 
Prenton,N.J.(31) R5 ...8.60 Butler,Pa. A10 ..... Tae LO 2Og19 NO 202005 ..% KansasCity.Mo. S5 ..... 9.55 Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 13.05 
WNallingford,Conn. W2..7.60 Vandergrift,Pa. U5.. 16.60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25** LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.25 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...12.85 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ..... 7.15 Warren,O. R2....... 2 ogo. hoc +» «++. 15.25 Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....9.50 Struthers,O. Y1 .......12.75 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... T15 ———— Monessen,Pa. P7, P16...9.30 Worcester.Mass. J4 ...13.05 
WVorcester,Mass. A7 ....7.70 *Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. tCoils, annealed, NewHaven.Conn. A7 ...9.60 (A) Plow and Mild “Plow; 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.15 semiprocessed %c lower. **Cut lengths, %4-cent lower. Palmer,Mass. W12 .....9.60 add 0.25c for Improved Plow 
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WIRE, Tire Bead 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 . 16.55 
Roebling,N.J. RS ...... 17.05 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled alge 

Anderson, Ind. G6 «11.65 
Baltimore T6 5 oo BE 
Boston! JEG) ieee cs es 11.95 
iskbbadzyey WARY ooaonoune 11.65 
OMiGae~y WAY BiGgorooas 11.75 
Cleveland! AM, Wowteeisterein< 11.65 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.11.6€5 
DOVE, OF LAG eiisseeknelsvers 11.65 
ostoriavOne ok ey cielar 11.95 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..11.75 
Kokomo,iInd. C16 .....11.6d 
Massilion;O: | RS vac. cr 11.65 
Milwaukee C23 ....... 11.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16.11.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 o adliig eh) 
Philadelphia P24 ..... 11.95 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 11.75 
Rome,N.Y. R6 ..11.65 
SEVOA Vee AE} codsono 11.65 
Trenton,N.J. Rd 5 G1) 
Warren,O.. BO: \. saci 11.65 


Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 11.95 


NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
Aliquippa,Pa. Jd ou Ne} 
Atlanta. ALL sricis:.< tance 175 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .175 
Chicago W138) sani on 173 
Cleveland AQ ..-2..... 173 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
Donora, Rae “Al seein « 173 
ID al NE wen mace a 173 
Houston,Tex. S85 178 
Fairfield,Ala.. T2 ...... 173 
Jacksonville,Fla.(20) M8.184 
DOME, TI eecA (ema ateresneberenctess 173 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...... 178 
Kokomo,Ind) (C16... 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .178 
MonessenPa. P%pewuin odio 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -192 
Iedeyoutebolvetein) | PARE VG eeG CO. 173 
SiChieago, Wl R20 ences 173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 175 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 175 
Worcester,.Mass. A7 oll) 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$8. 
NAILS, Cut (100 ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$9.80 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ..9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2....175 
Aliquippa,Pa. TJS esses. 175 
MAtlantay PAVIN a\achin sels cree 177 
Bartonville,Ill K4 ..... 177 


Crawfordsville,Ind. MS ..177 


Wonora; Paw Ae necro 175 
POC OAT se horervieia conor ee 175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 Se carts) 
Jacksonville, Fla. (20) “M8 .186 
Joliet, EM AG overssisce se 175 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 nlyirg 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 -180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
FLANKID Payee Alky cone aye eae 175 
S.Chicazo,Tl (R2 nv 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 177 


Sterling(7) N15 


Worcester,Mass. A7 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
{14 Ga.)(Per 97 |b Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. $10.26 


JNA EW OLEY NSN Fete oo ee 10.3 

Bartonville,Il. K4 7 LOUS6 
SUE PaO 22 ea reveispsirese) core 9.82 
Chicago Wasi ec cts 10.26 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 


DonorayPase AG oiache cer 10.26 
Dulatheeay @ Brace sdaes 10.26 
HairticldsAla nL Zn triit 10.26 
HOUStON BS. Costes sc .sencrers 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..10.82 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 2 L0526) 
Joliet, TU, VAM were cia evens 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 10.36 
hoesAngeles BS) sii rae cele 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.04 
S.Chicago. Ill. R2 mere OG) 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling, I11.(37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.60 


Atlanta; Ald once aoe 10.70 
Bartonville.Ill. K4 wl Ong, 
SNL AIOMVW LS! cscs 10.15 
ChicazoW Was) ci. eke 10.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 10.70 
WONORA, Pace tne ce ss 10.60 
Daluthy CAV ees 10.60 
Fairfield, Ala. “T2) (iw... 10 60 
Houston $5 ..sccsceos 10.85 
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Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.16 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.60 
Joliet; Ly MAT oie ntelsrete 10.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . .10.70 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11....11.40 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 7.4%. 10.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10....11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling, I11.(37) N15 ..10.70 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.65 
Atlanta All lists, .10.75 
Bartonville,Il. K4 ..... 10.75 
ieqbeweNe, NYA Sondacodcs 10.20 
Chicago) WAS wae eters 10.65 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 10.75 
ONOTaANP ae Ass | eielnerene 10.65 
IOybigeigay IN ame to aahee 10.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.65 
Houston §5 ... eel OsoO 
Jacksonville, Fla. ‘Ms 1120 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 10.65 
OMSE DI AT imraceteterss spn t 10.65 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 -10.75 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 11.45 
S.Chicago,Ul. R2 10.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 11.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 16.75 
Sterling,I11.(37) N15 ..10.75 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 12h 
JN Mewawes NOL, on Ga aero 214 
Bartonville, Hl. 1K4 oe a. 214 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S85 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 219 
DOMete DID FAT Meer entas ans ete 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 wot 
Kokomo winds) (Cis fice. 214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 Ba be 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 - 236 
Sterling,I11.(7) N15 .214 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . 214 
Williamsport, Pa. $19 . 175 
FENCE POSTS 

BirminghameCl5. Pye 171 
ChicagoHts.,Il. C2, I-2.172 
IOUS YA Sno. deoOOa nO 172 
ranklin Pa. MOn reiccrsaniele 172 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 alval 
Johnstown, Paw (SQ 172 
Wikne@yOx desbl Gagsoaen 172 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ners 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 Sendhil 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 174 


WIRE, Barbed Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 190§ 
ACA GA eA domme saaeneuster 198* 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 198 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
Donora, hae VA wesence 1937 
POUCA Terie cote ¢ 1937 
MaintielavAla. eL2)) iia. ce 1937 
Houston, Tex. (“S5: «..0: 198** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .203 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 196§ 
SOMO TIT. AT vn aaa ewrs ae 1937 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 POSt2 
Kokomoyind: (Ci6) w. ce: 195+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 OS a 
Monessen;Pa. (P7..... 196* 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 2137 
Rankiny Pane (AT Sata wees 193, 
S.Chicago,I. RZ ..... 193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .213** 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .198§ 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 . 1988 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ..... 187** 


Aliq’ppa, Pa. 9- Paste J5 190§ 


Atlanta All 5 dle 
Bartonville, Ill. K4— Seat 192 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora jean eA wee: 187+ 
WD ulUthy vAO Gia ceemieen 187+ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .187+ 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......192** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...197 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
POliet DUA arts 187+ 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 189+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 19232 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 2107 
Rankin, Pa. AG secre « 1877 
S:Chicago, D1. R2 ..... Lie 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 192§ 

An'ld  Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5.17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland A7 ...17.15 


Crawt’dsville M8 17.25 19,05 
Fostoria,O. Sl ..17.65 19.207 
Houston S5....17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8.17,50 19.30 


Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95$ 
Kan.City,Mo. $517.40 .... 
Kokomo C16 .17.25 18.807 


Minnequa C10. BiG 40 18.95** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 17.45 19.007 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.057 
SparrowsPt. B2.17.25 19.05$§ 
Sterling(37) N15.17.25 19.058 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 TOT 
Worcester A7 ..17.45 ...- 


WIRE, Merchant “Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'id Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 .8.65 9.-0** 
Aliquippa J5 -8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta (48) All. 8.75 9.425% 


Bartonville(48) K4.8.75 9.425 
Buffalo W12 ....8.65 9.207 
Cleveland A7 8.63 


Crawfordsville M8 8.75 9.425 


Donora,Pa. AZT ...8.65 9.207 
oye hoWoy EE” aa nnd 8.65 9.207 
Fairfield T2 ..... 8.65 9.207 
Houston(48) S5 ..8.90 9.45** 
Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 


Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 
Joliet,IN. AZ ....8.65 9.207 
Kans.City(48) S5.8.90 9.45** 
Kokomo Ci6é ....8.75 9.307 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.60 10.275§ 
Minnequa C10 ...8.90 9.45** 
Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25* 
Palmer,Mass. W12 8.95 9.507 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.60 10.157 
Rankin,Pa. AT ..8.65 9.207 
S.Chicago R2 ...8.65 9.20** 
S.SanFran. C10.9.60 10.15** 
Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.4258 
Sterling(48) N15. .8.90 9.575§ 
Sterling(1) (48) ..8.80 9.475§ 


Struth’rs,O.(48)¥Y1 8.65 9.30t 9 


Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.507 
Based zine price of: 
*13,50c, ~5e" S100) Abess 
than 10c. 7+10.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 


discounts, full con- 
per cent off 


on 


(Base 

tainer quantity, 

list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Carriage, Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 


¥Y% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter.... 52.5 
Longer than 6 in. 43.5 


Serine thr ane: 
6 in. and shorter.... 43.5 
Longer than 6 in. 41.5 
1% in. and larger: 
All lengths 41.5 


Undersized Body ‘(rolled 


thread) 
% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter... 52.5 
Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts 


Hot Galvanized: 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter... 
Longer than 6 in. 
5 in. and larger: 
All lengths 
Lag Bolts (all diam.) 
6 in. and shorter... 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
Plow and Tap Bolts 
¥% in. and smaller by 6 
in. and shorter 
Larger than ¥% in. or 
longer than 6 in. 44.5 
Blank Bolts ........ 44.5 
Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 52.0 
Stove Bolts, Slotted: 


32.0 
19.0 
16.0 


52.5 
44.5 


52.0 


% to \¥-in. incl., 
3 in. and shorter... 54.00 
ys to % in., inclu- 
WO) sovoacooocatc 54.00 
NUTS 
Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 
PSOU NCIS Camigeeckeac 58.0 


Square Nuts, Reg. & 


Heavy, Hot Galvanized: 

AI SIZEST fe cfouhejseveres 44.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Pressed: 

% in. and smaller... 61.5 

% in. to 1 in., inel. 57.5 

1% in. to 1% in., 

eka 62.5 

1% in. and jarger. . - 56.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 

Heavy, Cold Punched: 

% im. and smaller... 61.5 

% in. to 1% in., inel. 57.5 

1% in. and larger... 56.0 
Hex Nuts, All Types, 

Hot Galvanized: 

% in. and smaller.. 48.0 

Ye) ines to) dl iiny, Anelan 44.0 

14% in. ‘to 136 im, 

EIYCIIM rede cecrermrarsuenere 49.0 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (incl. ee 


% in. and smaller. 61.5 
% in. to 1% in., 
PNCHs siessiss\sleirie 3 57.5 
15% in. and larger.. 56.0 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 


Slotted and Castillated) ; 


1 in. and smaller.. 64.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 

iheld) We OD OOO UU 60.5 
15% in. and larger .. 56.0 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


(incl. Slotted) : 
5% in. and smaller.. 61.5 
% in, to 1 in., incl. 64.0 
1% in. to 1% in., 
oY Aono o.0'0 6 60.5 
1% in. and larger .. 56.0 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Ilead Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


Longer than 6 in.: ) 
5% in. and smaller.. 14)/ly 
% and 1 in. fi 

GAM. . sc ce megiee OH 

High Carbon, Heat Treated |) a 

6 in. and shorter: ! 
5% in. and smaller.. 

hk and 1 in. 


Longer than 6 in. 


5 in. and oatlea +& 
%, % and 1 in. 
GUAM.) eieiel «tes alanenene + 24 
Flat Head Capscrews: " 
% in. and smaller. . + 65}i}) 
Setscrews, Square Head, li 


Cup Point, Coarse Thread: Mt 


_ Through 1 in. diam: i 


11|(f 


6 in. and shorter... 
Longer than 6 in... 


RIVETS i 
F.0.b. Cleveland and/ i 
freight equalized with Pitti i 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/¢ (cp 
freight equalized with Bi; 
mingham except where equa). 


5% in. and smaller.. 44.0 ization is too great. 
%, % and 1 in. Structural % in., larger 12.4j) 
Ghebene  peaaonccads 27.0 ys in. under list less 19% ,})) 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimui)" 
inclusive. 


O.D. Ww. Seamless: a 
6 age H.R. . 

Lae ie on9 piers 25.98 
Lee Ns aiscclelierene 13 Sheree 30.78 
LCI” Petdialelersiare 13 29.03 34.01 
AES a) vustcateetels 13 34.29 40.18 
babe Or 13 38.44 45.05 
2% 13 43.29 50.75 
PU OW sire, Meals 12 46.99 55.06 
DD © Golnocue 42 51.76 60.65 
2% elvis 12 56.04 65.67 
Si oposdos0ge 8% 59.76 70.03 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 

Standard: 

RAILS No. 1 No. 2 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 Hodopod fo §.525 5.425 
Ie Oe MEA oocacoocomo 5.525 5.425 
Hairileld Alang 255 vevmetccvernens so06 soOd 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..... Caoiere aoe 
Gary,ind) UWS Ga. aw amie 5.525 5.425 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. I-2 5.525 5.425 
TONNS COW Myra lo oi eetetstorcheretene Roars mood 
Lackawanna N.Y. B2) ah... 5.525 5.425 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 
Steelton hae boo mere iaesiet tere 5.525 5.425 
Williamsport,Pa. S19  ..... 
TIE PLATES TRACK Botte > Coes 
Wairfield, Ala. T2> sienas 6.60 (Cleveland. (R2 Win uaeene 
Gary,Ind. US ..........6.60 KansasCity, Mio. SS cue 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2-....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ws... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 5 Pittsburgh (ei4 eee 
Seattle E3> Gariicnce Seattle 83ers o 
Steelton} Pang 2 serene 
Torrance,Calif. C11 hevenoy Beene ee 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Joliet... U5 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.975 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.975 
Steelton,Pa, B2 ...... 6.975 
AXLES 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. S813 8.775 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 8.775 
Footnotes 

(1) Chicago base, 

(2) Angles, flats, bands. 

(3) Merchant. 

(4) Reinforcing. 

(5) 1% to under 17/16 in.; 


17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70¢53 115/16 to 8) ins; 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

) Chicago or Birm. base. 

) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 

) 13 Ga. and heavier. 

) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 

) Pittsburgh base. 

) Cleveland & Pitts. base, 

) Worcester, Mass., base. 

) Add 0.25c for 17 Ga. & 

heavier. 

Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 

for gage 0.142 and lighter, 

5. 80e. 

36” and thinner. 

40 Ib and under. 

Flats only; 0.25 in. & 

heavier. 

To dealers. 

Chicago & Pitts. base. 

Plus le per 100 Ib. 

New Haven, Conn. base. 

Deld. San Francisco Bay 

area, 

Special quality. 

Deduct 0.15c, 

15 Ga, 

Bar mill bands. 


arerey 


oOo RW DSHODOD NADH 


finer than 


wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, 
B. 


Elec. Web?) 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
B2 


Lebanon, Pa. 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 «De 
Pittsburgh J5 a1. Aro 
Seattle B3.%.... seam 2h} 
S3Chicago, lly R22 ewes 9.78 
Struthers,O. Yd9 veer 9.7 
Youngstown R2 ........ 9..7E) 


Delivered in mill zone, 6.045, | 
Bar mill sizes. b 
Bonderized, 

Youngstown base. lh 
Sheared; for universal mil 
add 0.50ce. | 
Widths over % in.; 7.60¢,} 
for widths 5% in. and unde 
by 0.125 in. and thinner, | 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c, 

9.60c for cut lengths, 

72” and narrower, f 
54” and narrower. 

Chicago base, 10 


lower. 
& lighter; 


14 Ga, 
Tepe 
48” and narrower. 
Lighter than 0,035”; 
0.035” and heavier, 
higher. 
9.10c for cut lengths, 
Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within | 
switching limits, 5.685c. 
) 9-14% Ga 
) To fabricators. 
) 0.022 in. and lighter, oval | 
0.022”, 8.20c. . 
Special quality, 
-7 Ga. 


3% in. and smaller rounds; : 
8.65c, over 3% in, and other 
shapes. 


Amn 


Wow ow cwivewjwcow 
SH6 CO NDOeCob 


points 
4g” &| 


0,.25¢ | 


STEEL 


See 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ ee $1 09 $1 ‘ $1.92 

4 unds Per Ft ....... en’ 68 Aal nee, im Sees . 9.20 10.89 14.81 19.18 
Wiquippa, Pa. J5 ....+9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 $0.25 +17. tos 155 125 eres ae £16.75 35 453.25 
Bees Ra BEla as | PBs baw BE ais 
jungstown Y1 .....1+9.25 +2425 42.75 +19.5 +0.25 ee ngs ss tee rae i Hea 36 11325 


4 


nant A 


).ECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 


pungstown R2 ...... +625 + 24,25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 +15.75 3.5 +13.25 


SytTweLD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 


ve—Inches .......... % y, % % % 1 1% 
‘ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢c 23¢ 
0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv? Blk Galv* Blk Galy? BIk Galv* Blk Galv* 
ag 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
ain 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
+7.5 +31 +18 + 39.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
+6.5 +30 +17 + 38.5 wierene Borers ais 
a 460 O06 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Sisiers Sace cee sano aie ds POLLO 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 42.75 
}ntana, Calis KT Wile wea. Spaces 5 Ores A130 300.0 were +8.25 + 23.5 +5.25 +19.5 $1.75 415 0.75 +14.25 
diana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... i000 Meth hm ttets eretene eiolone 4.25 +11 7.25 +7 10.75 +2.5 13.25 +3.25 
516 piece 9 ono 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
c 5.5 +21 noe +30 +17 + 38.5 eek toi are 
} sean non eters aieiete arenas 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
marrows Pt., Md. B2. 3.5 +23 “g. 5 +32 +19 + 40.5 3.25 +12 6.25 48 9.75 43.5 12.25 +2.75 
sheatland, Pa. W9 .. 5.5 +21 +6 +30 +17 + 38.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
moungstown R2, Y1 ...... Re tatens a6 Scrat Ono Ot) onod 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +41.5 14.25 +0.75 
efieie telereserate eta 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 
st SAID CIE lar ayalinve oi enero 27.5¢ 37¢c 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
4 »unds Tee THE Seo anced f 2.73 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
vy Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv? Blk Galv* Bik Galv* 
q miduippa, Pa. J5....... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 mono cheval O00 adulo 
Soa SI), Tl... 12.75 +1.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 41.5 14.75 +1.5 30.0 erates 
enwood, W. Va. Wwio.. A 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
ina, Pa. INQiee atenstoiese. eters 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
Meee SS 5a. INS. tayensie-alens 12.75 +41.75 13.25 41.25 14.75 41.5 14.75 +41.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
moana, Calif. K1 ..... 1.25 +13.25 1.75 +12.75 3.25 +13 3.25 +13 +7.25 +24 +7.25 +24 
i 13.75 +0.75 14.25 +0.25 15.75 +0.5 15.25 +0.5 5.25 411.5 5.25 +11.5 
: 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 Ao 00 A 
‘aron, (Paae NMG ciciec eters 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 atelts oridia 
barrows Pt., Md. B2.. 12.75 +41.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 41.5 14.75 41.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 4+12.5 
heatland, Pa. W9 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
oungstown R2, Y1 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zine (10.00c, Hast St. Louis). 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras a Plate s———___—_ Sheets 
Carbon Base Carbon Base 
| ; Wire Bars; C.R. | Stainless 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
i Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; PT 88 sola. dom OO tae mlenors soaie etre 37.50 
/St —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat IVE Aoognaseomeo. SLs EYECh COLON. CET 40.00 
Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire GLUES SG dobb 0b Sb.0b 36.90 40.55 45.10 49.85 nom 4 
27.00 a leieite 36.00 opehens 42.00 44.25 48.50 45.00 3s Guector-Roleustenatetarete 40.35 44.40 49.50 54.50 58.75 
30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 45.00 49.25 49.25 SLGT Doyen clecimieie ie +0s 00) 649550 004.70 mGONLO! piston 
28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 46.25 51.25 47.50 SIG ECD Sc rosteteeins 47.30 53.80 61.45 69.10 eee 
31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 47.25 52.00 52.00 S21 aecitcnteicte seen oO 00m 40,000 44700 249.50) 47,25 
32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 49.50 57.00 57.00 Be Gc Moan COMO 38.25 42.40 47.55 52.80 57.00 
32.00 41.00 Sosa 45.50 48.00 50.00 56.75 56.75 BOD > ce ateterebetet ee savers 28.60 29.85 33.35 36.85 odo 
33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 50.75 55.50 55.50 ZEN) aol co0.00 acKd 28.15 29.55 33.10 36.70 
Soo 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 58.50 63.25 63.25 430 weep eilsisies) = LOL OULmCOrCO moo DD! uataee 
36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 51.25 58.75 58.75 Inconel. Bp dogo 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 60.25 63.00 GSLOU)|| INO 5 AUN so noon 41.65 51.95 62.30 72.70 
49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 71.00 80.50 80.50 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 92.75 96.75 96.75 | Monel. ............ 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 she.0 
Seong eran Oued 86.50 S580 92.75 FAB 104.50 | Copper* .......... sees tees eens fade 46.00 
49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 76.75 81.50 81.50 - 
1. 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 84.50 89.25 89.25 Sele eer ase 
60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 93.50 101.00 101.00 10% Both Sides 
40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 59.75 69.50 65:50 Coppers hc ies ote. s core eeiots unl slagsre i repre 33.95 40.25 
Behe 118.75 Oon 132.00 138.50 105.50 108.00 149.25, 
46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 69.75 79.25 79.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
32.00 ae 35.75 37.75 40.25 48.25 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 


25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 37.50 46.75 46.75 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 35.00 40.25 40.25 | ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates. Coates- 
iste 28.75 otto 32.50 34.25 36.25 48.25 48.25 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 

33.50 34.25 41.75 39.25 41.25 45.25 62.00 62.00 


21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 36.00 40.75 40.75 

Soa 29.50 eieist 33.00 34.75 36.75 51.75 51.75 Tool Steel 

28.75 37.75 aii 42.00 44.25 46.00 56.00 56.00 

moras 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 47.75 70.00 70.00 

Grade $ per Ib Grade $ per Ib 

jtainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Alloy Metal Wire Div., | Regular Carbon .... 0.290 Cr Hot Work .. 0.45-0.495 
I. K. Porter Co. Inc.; Alloy Tube Div., Carpenter Steel Co.; American Steel & Wire Div., Extra Carbon ...... 0.345 W-Cr Hot Work 0.43-0.475 
*, §. Steel Corp.; Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. | Special Carbon .. 0.41-0.45 V-Cr Hot Work .... 0.460 
hishop & Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Charter Wire Products Co.; Crucible Steel Co. of | Oil Hardening ...... 0.450 Hi-Carbon-Cr ...... 0.830 
-merica; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Grade by Analysis (%) 
~river-Harris Co.; Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Elwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc. ; W Cr Vv Co Mo 
irth Sterling Inc.; Ft. Wayne Metals Inc.; Globe Steel Tubes Co.; Helical Tube Co.; | 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.25 oi 
mdiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; Jessop Steel} 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 
‘o.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Mfg. &/} 18 4 2 9 " 
jupply Co.; Kennmore Metals Corp.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co.; McInnes Steel | 18 4 2 ote Th 
*o.; MeLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; National-Standard Co.; National Tube | 18 4 1 art 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Newman-Crosby Steel Co.; Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire| 9 3.5 A Riavoke 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic | 13.5 4 3 TAT 
\teel Corp.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Rome Mfg. Co.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon | 13.75 3.75 2 5 
steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Spencer Wire Corp.; Stain-| 6.4 4.5 1.9 Ate 5 
2ss Welded Products Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Stainless Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel} 6 4 3 6 
2Orp. ; Superior Steel Corp.; Superior Tube Co.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing | 1.5 4 L 3:5 


0.5 Trent Tube Co.; Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels; United States Steel Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, ‘C9, 
Sorp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel Co.; Wallingford Steel Co.; Washington Steel Corp. C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 
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Pig Iron 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, a8 reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 


do not include 3% federal transportation tax. 
No.2 Malle- Besge- 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmingham District Youngstown District 
AlabamaCity, Ala. : ra Hubbard, O. Y1 ..eccecesseeececee cere eee 66.50 cone ly 
Bininghan R27 eee eon ez cor” ee Sharpsville,Pa, S6\...scscccsscccees 68.00 +... 66.50 67.00 | 
BirminghameUe mass. eee eee 62.50$ 66.50 rie Youngstown Yl ...ssessecssecseece cere eee £6.60 ora 
Woodward,Ala. W15 ..........+-.. 62.00°° 62.50% 66.50 ee, Mansfield,O., deld. ....cseccevees 70.90 ove 71.40 71.90 : 
Cincinnati, deld. 3.2.0. cccecccses 86 coce 70.20 500 S0C6 Duluth I-3 .......seeceeeseeeceeess 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00) 
Pirie: Pasi [-Suue ces cccmieee ceisieeiecrsicme 00-00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Everett, Mass. Bl ....sseeecsseees eee aces 67.50 oond I 
Buffa Fontana,Calif. Ki .....ssseeceeees 74. 4. ie lets . ae 
eer Geneva,Utah Cll ......--eere+++++ 66.00 66.50 BAO onal 
Buffalo Hi; RZ cn .ccccccccc cesses 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 GraniteCity, Il]. G4 ...cccescecreees 67.90 68.40 68.90 Sri | 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 clerate 86.50 67.00 67.50 Ironton,Utah Cll ....e.seeeereeeee 66.00 66.50 Aieiete oome 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....scsee+eeeee 68.00 68.50 69.00 one 
Boston deld ts. -<serscriccnicete 77.29 77.79 78.29 eoee Rockwood,Tenn. T3 .seversececeeee oeee 62.50% 66.50 oa \ 
Rochester,N.Y., deld. .........-.. 69.02 69.52 70.02 S000 Toledo: 0:0) 1-3) cjeisis cielsiele siolaieie’ sleveleieve mL OO-00) 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. ...........-- 70,12 70.62 71.12 aterays Cincinnati, deld. ......ceeeses+e- 12.54 73.04 alate i i 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Chicago District tPhos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
Cera) LEY oéeadoososunpocguouondo CLA) 66.50 66.50 67.00 
SiChicago.ltls Rg. cence csesieciee 1 66:00 see 66.50 Sater PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
8.Chicago.II], W14 ........eeee0e+- 66.00 ..-- 66.50 67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereofiy 


Milwaukee, deld. ................ 68.46 68.96 68.96 69.46 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which basew 
1s 1.75-2.00%. 


Muskegon,Mich., deld. .......+++ ces. Ns 80. eece 
B' 80.33 0.88 Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 


or portion thereof. j 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per | 


Cleveland District 
and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
Cleveland R2, AT ........ccececces 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Akron, O:,mdeldsavrinecinseals see -. 69.12 69.62 69.62 70.12 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each pg aca Be por) ni 
a thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11. ; starting; 
nee eence with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each peat ba i 
Birdsboro. Pa. PUN sant portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over ) 
Maen Pa ec est NCSC 2 ES-B8 a, Ou. 0ee Cee Fackson,O.: 1-3) IL" ss. sone dpeaedwesecatsaccacs cseclllne ate —m——nn 


Chester:ParP4) cecccciiece ccisticsicee 660,00 67.00 67.50 eierele 
Swedeland,Pa. AZ ........e.sseeee+ 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 
New Yorks) Geld. i. ccrciclere ss1sie els icisie 


Newark.N.J., deld. ..........+... 72.02 72.52 73.02 73.52 
Philadelphia, deld, ..........0+.- 69.88 70.38 70.88 71.38 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for) 


Buffalo Hl ..ccccccccccccccccvcccccecccccccccccsscccscesess 78.5! 
ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


LLOYs Nia \ settvcin ela sicislojersielsiersisielelsiercisron 165.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P)fj 
CalvertCity, Ky. P15 .......ccccceccccsceccsccccescscccecsess  SOd-00F 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 .... ree < co - slate ee x a Bo ee sees oon cia 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & yY, relg) allowe erates 3.50 
Pittsburgh District Keokuk.Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb pigleta, 16% Si, max fr’gt | 
NevilleIsland, Pa. P6 .............. 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 allowed up to $9, K2 ....cccccccccccccccrcscscccssesccess 106-50 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 
Aliquippa, deld. ........sse00. sees 67.95 67.95 «68.48 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ......... «2. 67.60 67.60 68.13 Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% MAX) .....eseeeesseeseeeceses $78.50) 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% Max) .....cccosecescscceserees 74.00) 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. ..  .... 68.26 68.26 68.79 Philadelphia, deld. ...... Giaindesavelsietera se eleia\s aie bra sys sieves sreleleiere 81.76), 
Verona.Trafford,Pa., deld. ....... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max)...... 71.00) 
Mncucuridge. Ra, deld. --...-.». 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.68 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ....... 71.00) 
and |Pa. MC1Siivewas eaieess'sowtte ce 66.00 ar) aoa Sone Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00), 


NevilleIsland.Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00) 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.0.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Moline, | 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Loa Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran-/ 
cisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Houston, Seattle no charge. : 


SHEETS ———— STRIP ee Standard 
Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy = Structural PLATES——— 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds. 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
cee Sap aee 8.59§ 9.868 10.13§ ea 8.64 9.01 10.68 aes 9.05 8.97 10.90 
altimore ..... 8.28 8.88 9.76 cies 8.76 9.06 9.133 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
Birmingham ae 8.18 9.45 10 15 ey 8.23 8.60 10.57 Stine 8.64 8.56 10.70 
eee Spades 9.31 10.40 11.41 be 9.35 9.68 eee 15.24 9.59 9.65 11.13 
Bute be abe sane 8.25 9.45 11.07 ast 8.50 8.80 wae 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
attanooga ... 7.99 9.24 9.10 Bao 8.00 8.24 10.04 ae 8.44 8.40 10.26 
Chicco. Satine &. Ze 9.45 10.00 Beans 8.23 8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
Cleveland :..., : 9.48 10.05 Re 8.54 8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 8.93 10.21 
g Mose oe 9.45 9.95 eats 8.33 8.69 meee 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
enver ........ : 11.75 rick mes 9.41 9.78 11.10 OSS 9.82 9.74 11.06 
Detroit seseane 8.43 9.70 10.35 Shoe 8.58 8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
Erie, Pa. ...., 8.20 9.45 9.9510 saan 8.50 8.75 9.053° ac 9.00 8.85 10.10 
Houston ....... 8.45 9.75 8.45 HOE 8.60 9.05 11.10 mS 9.10 9.05 10.30 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.09 9.34 9.79 are: 8.16 8.41 10.23 oe 8.54 8.50 10.34 
Lee paeeies zs 9.50 10.75 11.65 sans 9.55 9.70 12.75 16.00 9.60 9.55 11.70 
waukee ,... 8.33 9.58 10.13 ee 8.36 8.73 9.0 1 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.35 ee 8.58 8.95 O15 a : oy or a : 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 ao 9.31 9.57 ic 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.71 
Neston, he &. Se ae Seca eas 8.55 8.60 10.80 nee 8.95 8.45 9.95 i 
adelphia .., : .90 9.97 61.94 8.67 8.65 9.76 15.01 8.50 oo iit 
Pittsburgh Nise) oe: 9.45 10.35 50.00 8.33 8.60 Me 14.65 8.64 abe oa } 
ortland, Oreg.. 9.50 11.20 11.55 57.20 11.35%3 9.65 14.65 15.95 9.65 9.30 12.50 | 
pa mond, Va. . 8.45 Be) 10.40 Pon 9.15 9.15, ee See 9.40 8.85 10.35 
5 DONT Ato 8.54 9.79 10.36 8.59 8.97 9.41 15.01 
: Re. 2 : : , 9.10 8.93 10.25 
Bt. Fan waeneee 8.79 10.04 10.61 aes 8.84 9.22 9.66 Ln 9.38 9.30 10.49 
Ban F ancisco. . pee 10.75 11.00 54.85 9.45 9.70 13.00 16.10 9.50 9.60 12.00 
cay ae 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.20 10.00 10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
r ; sh. i 11.15 12.00 ween 10.00 10.10 14.05 17.10 9.80 9.70 12.10 
Washington .... 8.48 9.58 ee. nee 9.08 9.15 9.73 ine 9.35 8.86 10.36 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include 
: x ; gage and coating extras, except in Birmingham (coating extr 1 4 - | 
bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **%-in. and heavier; ttas annealed; ttover 4 in.; §§$over 3 ft ‘ 3 aiaania ae 4 


Base quantities. 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled stri 
: ; Pp and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 999 and 
oi eee Sra a eae ake OUHOUGA: preducio on tence 8 Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 lb ts = San 
100 tH Lend Ieee DOGO 40 B09 Ih: 102-2000 ib ana cree, oast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 Ib; 8—400 to 9999 Ib; 5— I 


it 
f 
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Me sTEEL || 


/ YOU CAN‘T 


| BARGAIN 


This 240,000-pound 

bustion Engineering for a large generating plant, is 
here being hoisted 120 feet into position by strong 
wire rope. It’s a striking example of how... 


steam drum, built by Com- 


safety rides on 
quality wire rope 


You may never hoist loads as large as this 120-ton drum. 
But safe, top quality wire rope is just as important to your own 
operations. For, although the price of a “‘bargain”’ rope would 
be less, failure of such a rope could cost you thousands of dollars 
in wrecked equipment. Don’t be a victim of false economy. Buy a 
wire rope that’s a quality rope—buy Wickwire Rope. ae 


PERIOD UG Ol Well GoW 1 RUE. = S PE INGER eSay EE Ee DIVAS itOUN 
TW lal 1S COLORADO Fause Ee AND IRON ClO UR PrOsRrA 170 N 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION— Albuquerque + Amarillo « Billings + Boise + Butte * Casper » Denver + El Paso 
Farmington (N. M.) * Fort Worth * Houston * Kansas City + Lincoln (Neb.) * Odessa (Tex.) * Oklahoma City * Phoenix + Pueblo 
LOOK FOR THE Salt Lake City + Tulsa * Wichita + PACIFIC COAST DiViSION—Los Angeles » Oakland « Portland » San Francisco * San Leandro 
Seattle » Spokane > WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston + Buffalo * Chattanooga » Chicago « Detroit » Emlenton (Pa.) 

YELLOW TRIANGLE New Orleans * New York » Philadelphia 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, 


Ky., Athens, 


60 Per Cent: 
$295; Danville, Ill., 


St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 


$298; Philadelphia, Clear- 


field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 


Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 


ville, Lock Haven, 


Pottery, Ga., 


Md., St. Louis, $175; 
$185; Cutler, Utah, $233. 


Lumber, 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 
Parral, Portsmouth, ©., Ottawa, IIl., 
$135; Salina, Pa., 
O., $138; Cutler, Utah, $165. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, O., Vandalia, Mo., Olive 
Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Pa., 


Orviston, West 
Farber, Mexico, 


Stevens Pottery, Ga., 


Stevens 


$140 DUles: Reesdale, 


Louis, $310. 
New Savage, 


Silica Brick (per 1000) 


Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Ensley, Ala., Pt. 
Portsmouth, O., Hawstone, Pa., $150; Warren, 
Latrobe, Morris- 
Ind., Joliet, 


Sproul, Pa., 


Niles, Windham, O., Hays, 
ville, Pa., $155; 
Rockdale, Il., 
Angeles, $180. 


Super-Duty: Sproul, 


$182. 


Matilda, Pa., 


E. Chicago, 
$160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 


Hawstone, 
Warren, Windham, O., Leslie, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, 
$160; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., fines: 


Md., Athens, 
Latrobe, Pa., 


Thornton, 


Pa., Niles, 


70 Per Cent: 
$335; Danville, Ill., 
field, Orviston, 


Bell, Williams, 


tin, Woodville, 
McCook, Ill., $17; 
Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk %-in. grains with 
Chewelah, Wash., 


Bonne Terre, 


St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 


$338; Philadelphia, Clear- 


Pa., $345. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, 
Louis, $188. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 


Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 


Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
Gibsonburg, Narlo, O., $16.75; 


Dolly Siding, 


Luning, Nev., $46: 


8-in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 


Clearfield, Pa., $140; 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 


Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Joinstown, Merrill 
Vandalia, Mo., Vien 
content 72.5%, 
Imported, 
point of entry duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all-rail, duty paid, 
$25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., 


Station, Vanport, Pa., 
Clearfield, Pa., 


$235; Danville, Ill., 


field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 
Cents 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
Deld. east of Missis- 
sippi river, ocean bags 
23,000 lb and over.. 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton or 
Camden, N. J., west 
of Mississippi river. 9.50 
Sponge Iron, domestic, 
98 + % Fe.: 
Deld. east of 
Mississippi river, 
23,000 lb and over 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton, 
N.J., west of Missis- 
sippl river ......: 9.50 
Sponge Iron, Canadian: 
F.o.b. shipping point 9.50 
Electrolytic Iron: .. 
Melting stock, 99. 9% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of % in. x 
JOS Ae aoe on On 28.00 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 
Unannealed (99+ % 
I) Bs.wcoe ooo OO 36.00 
Unannealed (99+ % 
Fe) (minus 325 
POSH) is ssacierans ciee 59.00 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 
Carbonyl Iron: 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
crons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. 


Philadelphia, $137; 


Mexico, 

Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, O., $96.75; 
Portsmouth, O., $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 

$238; Philadelphia, Clear- 

$245. 27.75. 

ea 


New Cumber- 


$33-36.50. 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500 Ib 
drum, fr’ght allowed 
CALIOCS Vsicie vie cle os 38.20 
AN LO Seca oor 40.20 
Antimony, 500 Ib lots. 32.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 


TOESF Bgobacanas 32.40-40.40T 
Bronze, 5000-lb 

VOUS so co. ou ucoe 50.20-54.70F 
Copper: 

Wlectrolytic! kieccist 14.25* 

HReGuUcediiterceieisislslelece 14.25* 
HSC2G tye cist areisrara teases 7.50* 
Manganese: | 

Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 

Minus 100 mesh ... 70.00 

Minus 200 mesh ... 75.00 
Nickel, unannealed ... $1.15 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 

NOUS Sicxsteisintee orate 50.70-55.30f 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 

Tat: hoi 6 aminteoa co cid 62.00 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 

Ib lots ........42.50-51.00t 
Silicon Ware crecvarte/ sete aco. 
Solder eric cutsveistsy-carcversyere 7.00* 


Stainless Steel, 304 .. $1.08 
Stainless Steel, 316 .. $1.44 


UBL hice COG Aco Oooo Ole 14.50” 
Zinc, 5000-lb lots 17.50-30.70t 
Tungsten: Dollars 


Melting grade, 99% 
60 to 2000 mesh: 
1000 Ib and over ... 3.75 
Less than 1000 lb .. 3.90 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99.8% Cr min 
metallic basis .... 5.00 


*Plus cost of metal. +De- 
pending on composition. tDe- 
pending on mesh. 


Fiuorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. ‘ 
net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 


shipping point, in 


$37-41; 70%, $36-40; 60%, 
net tons, f.o.b. cars 


$27.25- 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant 


GRAPHITE 
Inches—— Per 
Diam. Length 100 lb 
2 24 $57.75 
2% 30 37.25 
3 40 35.25 
4 40 33.25 
5% 40 33.00 
6 60 30.00 
a 60 26.75 
8, 9, 10 60 26.50 
12 72 25.50 
14 60 25.50 
16 72 24.50 
iy 60 25.50 
18 %2 24.50 
20 72 24.00 
24 84 24.75 
CARBON 
& 60 13.30 
10 60 13.00 
12 60 12.95 
14 60 12.85 
14 72 11.95 
17 60 11.85 
at (Gs 11.40 
20 84 11.40 
20 90 11.00 
24 72, 84 11.25 
24 96 10.95 
30 84 11.05 
40, 35 110 10.70 
40 100 10.70 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries) 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... $6.58 


Bar Size Angles ......... 


Structural Angles ..... 


TeBeanigs)merdeie ennclclsisciersiae 


North 

Atlantic 

eieloleleleiaidielsieis eyeieyelate 6.62 
matenetetersseveas Suodpotonéa 6.62 


seccceses 6.87 


Whannel spa ciaciutetiere so ocr ole areceoraveletisia crete ois tats 6.87 
Plates (basic bessemer) BOOM ODOUON DESO LC 8.50 
PINOCtS a ELIA 8 fief cies tyelevstalls sinrevelatetnteliats (alsce'e 8.50 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) seeigvelaverercie 9.00 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0. 30. 1b 

BIO OMELE Mis cais <5. sieinyels © ove ececwsye SIN AO SS OOOADO nD « 26.79 
SAR DCCMmmyVERO 2 CT)! “ersie tisieles oveieisterocetcte ovale Sicblondd 6.95 
MOT CHATIGMISALS o:,...s sisreerele sitieie.s/sis) a eiere aisiatehesteeete 6.87 
FIOESROMGCMEEANGS, Ws. 5.20008 v0.0.5 clersrs otnrons nits er oie 7.20 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5... 6.73 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 3 7.07 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ........ Bciris 8.38 


+Per 82-lb, net, reel. 


120 


§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


South Gulf West 
Atlantic Coast Coast 
$6.53 $6.53 $6.76 
6.57 6.57 6.75 
6.57 6.57 6.75 
6.82 6.82 7.00 
6.82 6.82 7.00 
8.45 8.45 8.75 
8.45 8.45 8.75 
8.95 8.95 9.25 
26.67 26.67 27.36 
6.95 6.95 7.40 
6.82 6.82 ee 73 
7.15 7.15 7.55 
6.73 6.73 7.13 
7.07 7.07 TAT 
8.38 8.38 8.58 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping seasoy 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vesse}|) 
lower lake ports. ) 
Mesabi bessemer ........--+e-- 
Mesabi nonbessemer . 
Old range bessemer 


Old range nonbessemer .......-.++sse+- wg | 
Open-hearth lump .......--+-eseeeeeeee 12. : 
High phos. PIR SRILA OOUEROODU OO.OGd 7° 11.410 


rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rate +) 
handling and unloading charges, and taxa) 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 19541) 
and increases or decreases after that date an} 
absorbed by the seller. { 
i) 
ft 
i 


Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 


New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 4 

concentrates® ...c0.- cscs ess ess eee 25.00-27.0), fj 

Foreign Iron Ore Wy 

Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic bs 

Swedish basic, 65% ......sccsceees -00-27.51 Ff 
N. African hematite (spot) ............ non 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ........ 32.00-33.0 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, before duty 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial | 
CLUBS CY a os cesin alo} ovol arden wicetote ve let Ris tepy falee 20.00-23.0) | 
Domestic, concentrates mine ........... 55.0 
Manganese Ore ; 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included 
$1.60-1.70 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian 
$1.45-1.50; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore NY 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars New York, Philadej 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocea' 
freight differential for delivery to Portland!) 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 


Indian and Rhodesian 't 
AE Tee Sieben sists. sim clsaeisiole) ieee etal etaton eee $55.00-58.0 
BSG? QESiLy s nerersyeiucteresttions she aay 52.00-55.0 
48: SomNOMLACION nei elereteleeresaencrelrenaiale 46.00-48.0) 
South African Transvaal [ 
ASICS NO) a Cl Olmaye/sneremelsnersiaiseereronarnctenels $40.00-41. 01 
CUNO aXe SHENALY Konno uo cOUWSHOLOObON 30.00-31.0)" 
48% 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
13%! 'SiEV ccreicisre o slevere scovete) orote stare evoneteieteler ans canna 
Molybdenum i 
Sulphide concentrate, per lb of Mo content} 
mines, UNpPacked Anis cccscis aus ciciersiele elena $1.14 i} 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.1.f. seaboard)i) 


BB-GOGS: oy 0.eGiexe acsieve:s isisial aerate siavcce stone 
CLUECTIOCYE ono OM OODOMCDL GE DON DOUNO U0 0 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V,0; 
DOMES EG! ss, 5 oa//ae0rai'e oh vretecs laietsietalsfotete vines 


Metallurgical Coke i 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace! jcc alee stale $14.75-15. 75 | 
Connellsville, foundry .0..:.5 0.206 18.00-18.51))/5 
Oven pret Coke W 

Birmingham, ovens ..... $28.88)) 
OMG UE COG, sooosgcsndanscanc4 «8h 
BuLlalo Ovens. acre Bay ii) 
Camden,. N. J., OVENS! so... . 26s 5H 
Detroit; “Ovens: cii.cc5seees «cect 30.59 
PONTIAC; S GELA siercle’a ai caetetelelareliciel cin rent teeta 32.2508 
Saginaw). deld. “6 .cuscsesces oselcstecie eee 33.841 
Brie, Pas,s ovens) 4c some eee 30.541 
Everett, Mass., ovens i 
New’ England) Geldsy <icc0.c 6s sjcselsncteenene 31.55 18 
Indianapolis, ovens) «cies cess « ecetetereis 29.7: 
Trontons Os OVeNSieie. series a Coe cin. * 29.04) 
Cincinnati, “deld.. ..cicas clas aes ee 31.81] 
Kearny, 2Ne Jj Ovens) aicisida cue torent 29.74) 
Milwaukee, ovens ........ ase ce we owe -. 30.51) 
Painesvilleys Oe OVCNS wetter enesiel overeat 30.5} || 
Cleveland, elds pycrelercieccisrierrare ell seneeee 32.6 H) 
Philadelphia, “ovens i. ...cs ssce os cee 29.54) 
St. Louis, “OVENS Ns icwascalce(crthsiave traseltetac ete 31.5] | 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.2110 
Sh asehwll, Ooh Gopodocosndcanc cect eee aE 
Chicago; Gelade Fe-ceister ester olenctorsich ee ieee 33.2 y 
Swedeland) -Pa.,, ovens \os-... «sno sae. Coe \ 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens) o.....i.. comer 29.74) 


*Or within $4.80 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


Pures benzenes aceenacrentss ais 2a tea 36.0) 
Toluene, one deg. ......-e002e00++.32-00-34.018 
TndustFial Kylene: . Weccscca eects 32.00-35.0]} 

Per ton, bulk, ovens F 
Ammonium, sulfate 5 ccm vo se meee $32.0/8 


| 
Cents per pound, producing point i 
Phenol: Grade 1, 15.00; Grade 2-3, 14.5%); 

Grade 4. 16.50; Grade 5, 15.25. | 
L 


| 
i rroalloys 

i 

i MANGANESE ALLOYS 
iiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 


21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
2.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


iundard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
( forox). Base price per net ton; $255, Johns- 
jvn, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.; Alloy, W. Va.; 
@rhtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
§rtland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
» or fraction thereof of contained man- 
nese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 


(In 79-81%). Lump $263 per net ton, f.o.b. 
,aconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
ch 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
}> below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
farest 0.1%. 


‘h-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
#/-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
7 35.1c per lb of contained’ Mn, carload 
bcked 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
@livered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
fade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
 3.5c for max 0.50% C, and 6.5¢ for max 
% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
d 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


edium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
| 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
ik, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
‘rload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
alivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


| 


@anganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
Yo max, Si 1% max, C 0.2% max). Car- 
ad, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
).75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Melivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Hlectrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
Y.c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 1b to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 Ib cans, add 0.5c per lb. Pre- 
ium for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per 
4 Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Height allowed to St. Louis or any point 
).st of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
eight allowed. 


jilicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
mp, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ 
sar Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
hss ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
fula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
}nd, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
uct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% C grade 
}i 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
pot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Verrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
1.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Hontract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
Jontained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
1% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
Pot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
iy. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 


errotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
'-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
igara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
pons east of Mississippi river and north of 
altimore and St. Louis. 


‘errotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
»-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
igara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
.0uis rate allowed. 


| 
| 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


Aigh-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.1. 
ump, bulk, 27.75¢ per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
»vacked 29.3c, ton lot 31.05c; less ton 32.45c. 
Jelivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-71%). Con- 
ract, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max 
(Simplex) 34.75c per lb contained Cr, 0.02% 
max 41.5c, 0.03% max 41c, 0.06% max 39.5c, 
1% max 39c, 0.15% max 38.75c, 0.2% max 
38.5c, 0.5% max 38.25c, 1.0% max 37.5c, 
1.5% max 37.35¢c, 2.0% max 37.25c. Ton lot, 
idd 3.4c, less ton add 5.1c. Carload packed 
udd 1.75c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.265c. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
56%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2 in. 
< D, bulk 29.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 30.65c, ton 32.45c, less ton 33.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 20.85c, per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.10c; less ton lots 23.3c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome-Silicon: (Cr 39-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max). Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 41.35¢ 
per lb of contained Cr; 1” x down, bulk, 
42.35c. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.38. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per 1b; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 18c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
15.5c, ton lot 16.95c, less ton 18.6c, f.0.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O0O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25¢, ton lot 19.05c; less ton ~20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l.. 18:80c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c, 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 20.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 21.65c, ton lot 22.95c, less 
ton 23.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5¢c for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25¢c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 Ib 
and over, are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85¢e per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%. Ton lot, 45c per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per lb. 


Carbortam: (1 to 2%. Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c per lb f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15¢c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
a 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
20. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19c per lb of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.2c, in bags 
20.1c; 3000 lb to c.l. in box pallets 20.4c¢; 
2000 Ib to ¢.l. in bags, 21.3c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.2c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 Ib of Mn). Contract, 
earload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to e.1., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to e.1. bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25c¢ for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% Ib and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, ¢.l. bulk 15.1c per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4¢c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.5c; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb to 
c.l. pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to ¢.l. bags 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 lb W to 
5000 lb W, $3.05; less than 2000 lb W, $3.17. 
Delivered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Contract, ton lot 2” x D, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $4.25 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $4.30. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 19c per lb of alloy, ton lot 20.15c, 
less ton 21.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No, 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5.7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15¢c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1e per lb of alloy; 
ton lot. 19.55¢c}. less..ton. lot .20:8¢, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. . 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 lb to c.l. 20.50c, less than 2000 
lb 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23.25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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PRESS FEEDER WITH 
CONTROL PANEL 


Top dollar for scrap 


SCRAP BALLER 


to cut 
weight 
by 25% 


Strands of trim edge scrap are 
wound around a tapered arbor 
within a sturdy all steel fabrica- 
tion. As the scrap is wound a 
heavy idle roller presses against it. 
Thus when scrap is removed from 
a UNIVERSAL baller it is quite 
compact and scrap is automatically 
balled giving. you top dollar for 
your scrap. 


SCRAP CHOPPERS available 
with both fixed and _ revolving 
blades. 


. LESS MATERIAL 


...LESS MACHINING 


Machinery Catalog Available 


A few territories open for representation. 


UNIVERSAL & 


GEAR & MACHINE Co. CATALOG SS 


AVAILABLE: 8000 stock 
Mfrs. of Gears Ye" to 168” and Metal Processing Machinery gears, sprockets, chains, 


1307 E. McNICHOLS + DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN [Mignone 


MACHINE 


RUE-TRAGE 1001 controts 


Send for new 24 page catalogue 


Greater production and increased profits thru 1, 2 and 3 
slide control hydraulic tracers and numerical controls. 


TRUE-TRACE SALES CORP. 


How can we do it? By “‘slim-inating!”’ a El Monte 9, Calif. 


By using minimum bar stock— 


extruded or shaped by specially BY ALLEN G. GRAY, Technical 
A 3 : N Editor, STEEL Magazine. | 
designed mill rolls—ring parts of / 
: Brings you a complete, up-to-date i} 
almost any section can be formed, ELECTROPLATING one-volume summary of current in- |} 
; . r dustrial electroplating processes. | 
flash-welded with savings in cost and 563 PAGES The only book that emphasizes pow | 
weight. Expanded to accurate SAU Eula The Fenton | Publishing wcompany, 
. ———— 00 epartment, 1 est Thir | 
diameter, parts need little, if any, Price $9.50 Postpaia St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. | 
finishing and the welded joints are 

as strong as the parent metal. ) 


Let us study your ring 
requirements with cost 
reduction in mind. Send 
sketch or print. No obli- 
gation to you, of course. 


a INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
By Albert Portevin 


i 
Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of 
' heat treatment of steel are presented in simple and 
understandable manner. Research engineers, metallur- 
PREF i illustrated: Rings. Catalog shows gical students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in 
metallurgical investigations and the heat treatment of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals will find this book of 
inestimable value. 


246 pages 4 tables 
69 Illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


Cee ea ES RS IB PT AS 


methods and successful cases where costs 
were cut. Write for your copy today. 


DRESSER: 


Manufacturing Division 
119 Fisher Avenue, Bradford, Pa. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL 


Week 
Ago 


$53.83 


Scrap 


Month July 
Ago Avg. 


$54.00 


$58.17 $54.67 


Prices Ease in Dull Market 


Mills refrain from placing large tonnage orders and are 
soncommittal on buying plans. STEEL’s composite price for 
No. 1 heavy melting slips to $53.50 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 


Chicago—Scrap prices here have 


gages at these lower prices, there 
WS Some question as to whether the 
yaarket can be held. In some in- 
tances, sales to mills at present 
Hrices, particularly for railroad 
erades, represent losses to brokers 
of up to $5 a ton. 

| During the last month, a certain 
amount of speculative buying has 
peen done against the prospect of 
1 substantially higher steelmaking 
rate in the fourth quarter. Scrap 
orices in this district are back to 
about what they were in late June 
and early July. 

_ Philadelphia—While demand for 
steel scrap for export is brisk with 
supplies well depleted at Philadel- 
dhia yards, prices are lower in cov- 
sring for new boats. No. 1 heavy 
nelting steel is $53 to $54, deliv- 
ared dock, Port Richmond, com- 
jared with $56 which was paid for 
recent cargoes. Of current sales 
onnages, about 60 per cent are 
No. 1 heavy melting; the balance, 
No. 2. Some No. 2 bundles will be 
ncluded for loading shortly. Do- 
nestic mill demand lags with prices 
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unchanged except for turnings (off 
$1 a ton). Railroad specialties are 
firmer against recent lists offered. 

New York—Except for machine 
shop and mixed borings and turn- 
ings ($1 a ton lower), steel and cast 
scrap prices are unchanged. Do- 
mestic shipments are light, notably 
to foundries, because consumers 
are keeping a close control on raw 
material stocks. 

Buying for export is active. 
Prices paid for heavy melting steel, 
f.a.s. within short freight haul to 
dock, average close to $2 a ton 
higher than brokers’ quotations for 
domestic shipment. 

With practically no sales record- 
ed in the East, some buying of 
18-8 stainless grades in the Mid- 
west are being negotiated on a 
progressively lower price scale. 

Buffalo—The scrap market here 
was quiet last week following the 
placing of new mill orders. The 
price tone was steady despite re- 
ports of weakness in some outside 
markets. 

Current mill orders carry 
through until the end of the month, 
and little price change is expected 
during that period. A fair amount 
of specialty business is being trans- 


acted, but over-all activity in the 
market is dull. 

A test for the local market is 
expected shortly after Labor Day 
when mills will give some indica- 
tion as to how they plan to buy 
scrap for the fall season. 

Pittsburgh—A lack of new or- 
ders by mills has not lowered 
prices paid for scrap. Although 
buying of such grades as machine 
shop turnings is slack, firms which 
attempt to purchase them at re- 
duced prices meet stiff resistance. 
There is a definite feeling of 
strength in prices. Although they 
could move downward in response 
to lower prices in neighboring 
areas, observers believe they will 
be higher when demand picks up 
in the fourth quarter. 

Cleveland—Activity in the scrap 
market here last week was confined 
to a small sale of No. 2 bundles at 
$45 to a local mill. Mills are non- 
committal on their plans for cover- 
ing future needs. Brokers believe 
the market could move in either di- 
rection on the next buying wave. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices  con- 
tinue steady. But there is no new 
buying to provide a test. Brokers 
are filling old orders and antici- 
pate no new business before the 
first of September. Foundry grades 
are showing signs of softening on 
lower operations by casters. 

Detroit — Dealers and brokers 
are standing pat, but they expect 
to see a drop in prices when the 
next auto lists appear. Dealers’ 
yards are overstocked, and steel] 
mills aren’t buying. A few sales 
have been reported at Hamilton. 
Ont. 

Youngstown — Activity in the 
market here continues dull. Scrap 
dealers and buyers are trying to 
guess which way the market will 
go. There is some selling of No. 1 
heavy melting scrap at $56 per 
gross ton on a recently placed or- 
der. There has been no recent 
order for No. 2 scrap. The big- 
gest volume of No. 2 scrap in 
three years has piled up in dealers’ 
yards. It is relatively high priced 
scrap, and dealers will be re- 
luctant to let it go at too great 
a sacrifice. 

Birmingham—Scrap movements 
in this district are light. Consum- 
ers and dealers seem determined 
to hold the price line. Consumers 

(Please turn to Page 129) 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 
Mig oly eee $53.50 
Re 14 eer ants a 53.83 
apbihia PNYES GSése coc 54.67 
Aug. 1956 ........ 57.13 
ugh 1952 ene) 43.00 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 55.00-56.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 47.00-48.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 63.00-64.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 55.00-56.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 55.00-56.00 
Machine shop turnings. 33.00-34.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 33.00-34.00 
Short shovel turnings... 37.00-38.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 37.00-38.00 
Cut Structurals: 
2 ft and ‘under’ 7)... 63.00-64.00 
3 ft lengths ....5... 62.00-63.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 50.00-51.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 62.00-63.00 
Electric furnace bundles 62.00-63.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ......... 49.00-50.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 47.00-48.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 59.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Rails, random lengths. 
Railroad specialties 


64.00-65.00 
75.00-76.00 
76.00-77.00 
73.00-74.00 
72.00-73.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .300.00-315.00 


LSaS et UENI NE Sivercreleietersi- 190.00-215.00 
430 bundles & solids... 80.00-85.00 
ASOMCULHINES! veieietele cieletiers 55.00-60.00 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting... 52.00-53.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 57.00-58.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 52.00-53.00 
Nowe cm pundlesinnr a Pyersce. 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 52.00-53.00 
Machine shop turnings. 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 27.00-28.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00-28.00 
Cast iron borings .... 27.00-28.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 55.00-56.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under ..... 63.00-64.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

DIAL ON ie s.<te areienevorel sis, aioe 53.00-54.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

CULNIN ES cere crelsiercicl ove 30.00-31.00 
Electric furnace. bundles 53.00-54.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INOS es CUDOlaareterctere erst exe 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 43.00-44.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 41.00-42.00 
SLOVO? DIGG are a etele store 50.00-51.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 37.00-38.00 
Brake sshoes eeecie-cicteiere 41.00-42.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 54.00-55.00 
Birntr Castresrnrsaer nents 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 56.00-57.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 57.00-58.00 
R.R. malleable ....... 61.00-62.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 75.00-76.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 76.00-77.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 68.00-69.00 
TASER BLOCL oie cis ee cce a ars 66.00-67.00 
Railroad specialties 68.00-69.00 
MTNCULMUILES boys cscs ve 63.00-64.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 68.00-69.00 
Rails, rerolling 73.00-74.00 
Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids ...280.00-290.00 
18-8 turnings .... . .180.00-190.00 
430 clips, bundles, 
solids 
430 turnings 


75.00-80.00 
40.00-50.00 
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Consumer prices, per gross ton, 


STEEL, Aug. 21, 1957. Changes 

YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting... 65.00-56.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 55.00-56.00 
No. 2 bundles 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 55.00-56.00 
Machine shop turnings. 23.00-24.00 


29.00-30.00 
29.00-30.00 
58.00-59.00 
58.00-59.00 


Short shovel turnings.. 
Cast iron borings)... 
Low phos. .... 

Electric furnace bundles 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 62.00-63.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 heavy melt., indus. 54.00-55.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 51.00-52.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 factory bundles §7.00-58.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 52.00-53.00 
Nowe bundles... ee. 39 .00-40.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 54.00-55.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 51.00-52.00 
Machine shop turnings... 33.00-34.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 35.00-36.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 35.00-36.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 35.00-36.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. 56.00-57.00 


Punching & plate scrap 57.00-58.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Novel ci polaueyy ay eee 46.00-47 .00 
Stove! plaice eee 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00-35.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 52.00-53.00 
Drop broken machinery.. 52.00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 56.00-57.00 
RGR GRGILCAD Cl eee ee 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 74.00-75.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 75.00-76.00 
An les, splice bars ..... 67 .00-68.00 
Raise reroling en ns 74.00-75.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .275,.00-285.00 


WOES HUE. soc nbe nae 175.00-185.00 
430 bundles & solids... 95.UU-1uu.U0 
430 turnings” vc. cne es 65.00-70.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 51.00-52.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles . 2.25... 52.00-53:00 
NOmZmblundlesans- tere 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 busheling 51.00-52.00 
Machine shop turnings. 27.00-28.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 28.00-29.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 29.00-30.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 56.00-58.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No: 1 cupola .... 51.00 
Charging box cast 43.00 
Stove: plate 6. .cl4.csrasd 44.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 42.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 30.00-31.00 


Clean auto cast 52.00 
Malleable: (vaciciec cre cies 53.007 
fNominal 

ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 49.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 47.00 
Not ls bundlesmnsecus) 49.50 
Noss 2 sbundlesiaerimicestae 42.00 
No. 1 busheling A 49.50 
Machine shop turnings. 34.00 
Short shovel turnings... 36.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1. cupola. wa + an 48.00 
Charging box cast .... 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 44.00 
Brake “shoes .).//sieyceis.e 6 40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 48.00 
Stove; plate) wm ececeee 44.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, heavy melt. 57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 77.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 70.00 
Rails; “rerollingse, veces 78.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 63.00 


except as otherwise noted, 


shown in italics. 
PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1 heavy melting... 52.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 46.00 
No: 2) bundles 2.2... 53.00 
No. 2 bundles 43.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 53.00 
Electric furnace bundles 56.00-57.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 37.00 
Short shovel turnings... 37.00-38.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 34.00-35.00 
Heavy, turnings’. <2... 48.00 
Structurals & plate 58.00-59.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 67.50-68.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 69.00-71.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Noss Lacupolay a... St 47.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 53.00 
Malleables iinet sicisisreisle'e 62.00T 
Drop broken machinery. 57.00 
+Nominal 
NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 50.00-51.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 bundles 50.00-51.00 
No. 2 bundles 38.50-39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 25.00-26.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Short shovel turnings... 29.00-30.00 
Low phos. (structural & 

pO cocks ch aero, women 53.00-54.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INO. CUDOlLAe cieicts atet eters 46.00-47.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 39.00-40.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 46.00-47.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 


SOLLAS sv AEC Mere ag aoe 250.00-255.00 
18-8 borings, turnings. .150.00-155.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 60.00-70.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 
BOSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 

shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1, bundles: ....... sm 41.00-42.00 
No. 2° bundles” 9.2/5. %.... 34.00-34.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 41.00-42.00 
Machine shop turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00-28.00 
Short shovel turnings... 28.00-29.00 
INO aeLe CAS Ue icles sictete ater 34.00-35.00 
Mixed cupola cast 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 42.00-43.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting... 49.00-50.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 42.50-43.50 
No. 1° bundles®..5.si.0. 49.00-50.00 
No. 2 bundles 39.50-40.50 
No. 1 busheling .. 49.00-50.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings. 31.00-32.00 
Short shovel turnings... 34.00-35.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 33.00-34.00 
Low PHOS) cee esse 55.00-56.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.0.b. shipping point) 
INO. 2 CeUpolay! iceman atts 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 machinery ...... 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths. 61.00-62.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 66.00-67.00 
Railroad specialties ... 59.00-60.00 
CINCINNATI 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 52.00-53.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 46.00-47.00 
INGOT LE DUNGIES ecm eee 52.00-53.00 
NOs Ze bundles sesaebee te 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 busheling ....5. 52.00-53.00 
Machine shop turnings. 33.00-34.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 30.00-31.00 
Short shovel turnings... 36.00-37.00 
Cast iron borings .... 30.00-31.00 
Low phos. 18 in. 59.00-60.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola . 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 42.00-43.00 
Charging box cast .... 42.00-43.00 


Drop broken machinery 55.00-56.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 56.00-57.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 71.00-72.00 
Rails, 


random lengths. 64.00-65.00 


including broker’s commission, as 


BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting... 49.00-50.0 
No. 2 heavy melting... 39.00-40.0 
No. 1 bundles ........ -00-50.04 
Notccmbundlesncs uate .00-36.06) 
No. 1 busheling A 50.04) 
Cast iron borings , 28.04) 
Short shovel turnings... 40.00-41.0 
Machine shop turnings. +. 39.00-40.04 
Bar crops and plates.. 56.00-57.0 
Structurals & plate ... 55.00-56.0) } 
Electric furnace bundles 51.00-52.0 
Electric furnace: | 

Seth ange Undersea. 49.00-50.06) 

2 ft (and under's, <1. 50.00-51.0 

Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 

No=1 cupola .......+. 54.00-59.0G) 
Stove plate «00.60: cae 54.00-55.0(f 
Unstripped motor blocks 45.00-46, 0() 
Charging box cast .... 37.00-38.0¢ 
No. 1 wheelSureceietare 46.00-47.0¢ 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
Rails, 
Rails, 


rerolling 


reported 


55.00-56.00 
18 in. and under 69.00-70.00 


\ 
} 


Rails, random lengths... 64.00-65.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 60.00-61.0@ 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting.. 44.00) 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 42.00) 
Nowimbundles eae d 
Notetmbundles: 5.0 ee 


Machine shop turnings. 

Mixed borings, turnings 

Electric furnace No. 1. 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Heavy breakable cast.. 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Stove plate (f.0.b. 
plant) eee 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 
No. 


1 heavy melting... 
2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles . 
INO. -2) bundlesiv.niiscres 
Machine shop turnings. 
Shoveling turnings .... 
Cast iron borings ... 
Cut structural and plate, 
1 ft and under 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
Nos lvecupola a. ciecrnte 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


oe 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 heavy melting... 47.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 45.00) 
Nos Le bundles! ig.ate.tar 46.00 
No; (2) bundles) (cc.-- 35.00 
Machine shop turnings. 32.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 32.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 32.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 32.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 32.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 56.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

Now Ee CupOlamcce se erent 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 45.00-47.00 
Stove plate. a0: %-c% secs 46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 43.00 
Clean autoreast . 2... 55.00 
No; <1, wheels! ss. 5 anes 48.00 
Drop broken machinery 53.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting... 50.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 45.00 
Noi eis bundles i a7m.. st 50.00 
No. 2 bundles 39,00 
Mixed steel scrap 47.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 24.00 
Busheling, new factory: 

Prepare dainestacmissickee 50.00 

Unprepared: 2v.eede.. 44,00 
Short steel turnings... 30.00 
Rails) rerolling’ 22.2... 61.00 

Cast Iron Gradest 

No. 1 machinery cast.. 50.00 


+F.0.b. Hamilton. Ont. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Metals Show Some Gains 


Lead, zinc, and copper sales have improved recently, but the 
market is still weak. Hopes appear dim that Congress will 
enact any tariff legislation this year 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 128 & 129 
“WEAK, but improving” sums up 
the current status of lead, zinc, and 
copper. Metalsmen are hopeful that 
the nonferrous industry may be 
pulling out of its slump, but they 
are quick to point out overproduc- 
tion, foreign imports, and spotty 
sales still keep the domestic market 
at low levels. 

Lead—The picture is brightest 
here. Producers say the market 
has firmed recently because of an 
upswing in new orders. There’s a 
growing feeling the lead price (14 
cents a pound) may have hit bot- 
tom. 

Zinc—Some pickup is noted, but 
consumers are still buying to meet 
current needs rather than to re- 
plenish inventories. Galvanizing 
sales are reported to be a little 
better than they were. Brass mill 
shipments stay about the same. 
One observer says sales to die- 
casters show signs of strengthen- 
ing considerably. 

Most producers think the present 
price (10 cents a pound) will hold. 
Some even say the anticipated 
fourth quarter upswing could jack 
up the current quotation. 

The wave of production cutbacks 
continues. New Jersey Zinc Co. 
has halted operations at its Sterling 
Mine, Ogdensburg, N. J. 

Copper—Demand has improved 
recently though the over-all picture 
is still one of weakness (see chart). 
Producers report a pickup from au- 
to firms, brass mills, and tube mills. 
But it’s still too early to tell if this 
is anything but a temporary up- 
swing. 

Buyers still don’t have enough 
faith in the metal’s stability to 
come into the market for substan- 
tial tonnages. Further weakening 
copper’s position is the increasing 
amount of unsold production. Do- 
mestic refined stocks rose 25,966 
tons in July—now stand at 191,515 
tons. Some metalsmen believe if 
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there isn’t a spurt in demand _ in the 
next few weeks, further production 
slashes will be in order. 


Tariff Bill Out? 


Producers counting on congres- 
sional action to help firm lead and 
zine prices seem assured of disap- 


COPPER FALLS 
(DOMESTIC DELIVERIES TO FABRICATORS) 


(NET TONS) 


(000) 


1957 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY 
1956 TOTAL....... 1,465,999 
1957 TOTAL.......1,350,000* 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


Source: Copper Institute. 
pointment. Consensus is that any 
relief for the industry will come 
from the administration. 

On Aug. 16 the Senate Finance 
Committee voted to raise present 
tariffs on both metals to 3 cents a 
pound. But on Aug. 20, the com- 
mittee backed down from this pro- 


ee eee 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Price Last Previous July June Aug., 1956 

Aug. 21 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum .. 28.10 Aug. 1, 1957 27.10 27.100 27.100 26.700 
Copper ..... 27.75-28.50 Aug. 21, 1957 28.25-28.50 28.822 30.250 39.750 
Lead ....... 13.80 June 11, 1957 14.80 13.800 14.120 15.800 
Magnesium 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 34.694 
Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
BeLY Goosoco0 94.25 Aug. 20, 1957 94.375 96.576 98.080 99.043 
ZINC oe veo 10.00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.840 13.500 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, deld. Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, 
St. Louis; TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, 
electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary ingots, | 


deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. 


99 + %, deld.; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, 


posal and agreed to support 
administration bill which wor 
impose a sliding scale of excig 
taxes on imports when prices fg 
below stated peril points. In pro 
ably the most meaningful develo 
ment, the House Ways & Meg 
Committee sent a letter to 
President suggesting that he pe: 
sonally review the present lea 
and zinc situation from the stan 
point of his power to alleviate 
through recommendations to tk 
Tariff Commission and the Offic 
of Defense Mobilization. 

The House letter seems to bez 
out the feeling there will be 
congressional action, at least f¢ 
this year. Most immediate reli 
would come if the President orderé 
the ODM to increase its stockpil 
program since the Tariff Commi) 
sion usually takes at least si 
months to act on a recommendi 
tion. 


Market Memos 


e The government’s Painesvilll 
Ohio, electrolytic magnesium smel. 
er will be auctioned off on Sept. 1| 
reports the General Services A} 
ministration. Capacity is 18,07 
tons a year. GSA previously hei 
rejected two bids for the 30-aci 
facility. | 
e Aluminum Co. of America w 
close its East St. Louis, IIL, all 
mina facilities on Nov. 1. TE 
plant will continue to produce al} 
minum fluoride, cryolite, and oth) 
chemical products. 

e Anaconda Co. reports first ha 
profits were $27,697,515, a drop |) 
$33,636,613 from the $61,334,1! 
earned in the same period of 195 


Se 


Velasco, Tex. 


te 


i pipe plugs illustrated are just one 
fnany different cold headed and cold 
ed products made by Pittsburgh 
2 & Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
en you’re producing products such 
hese in such variety and in large 
ime, you have to be mighty careful 
pmaterials specifications. You need 
| lloy that not only readily cold forms 

which will hold prescribed toler- 
2s at high production rates. Other- 
*, scrap losses and rejects mount up. 
"he answer in this case was Bridge- 
it Yellow Brass Wire, Alloy #16, the 
st popular and versatile of Bridge- 


| 
| 


Easy on the dies... 
Bridgeport cold heading wire 


port cold heading wires. Used in a 
scrapless nut former which makes pos- 
sible a materials savings in excess of 
40%, Alloy #16 meets all the require- 
ments of the job which calls for wire to 
a prescribed OD with rigid tolerance 
specifications. 

Yellow Brass Wire is just one of the 
many Bridgeport alloys for cold head- 
ing. It will pay you to check with your 
local Bridgeport Sales Office for help 
in selecting the alloy best suited to your 
production and product method. Our 
Service is prompt, dependable, backed 
by Bridgeport’s Technical Service. 


matched 


to 
your job 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


O:.ices in Principal Cities « 
Warehouses 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 

In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Ltd., Montrea} 


nveniently Located 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 48, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand. 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., In 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 27.50-28.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97%, lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Bismuth: $2.25 per Ib, ton lots. 
Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per Ib deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 


$2.02 per Ib for 100-lb case; $2.07 per Ib un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 28.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 27.75; lake, 28.50 deld.; fire refined, 
28.25 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; Intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per Ib, depend- 
ing on quantity. 


Gold: U.S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 
Iridium: $100-110 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 13.80; chemical, 13.90; cor- 
roding, 13.90, St. Louis, New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98+ %, cups or ingots, $11.50; rod, 
$13.50; shot or wire, $14.50, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
100 Ib lots. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 
Madison, Il. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 37.25 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting). 
4).75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $250- 
252 per 76-lb flask. 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“FR”? nickel 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per Ib of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz, nom. 

Palladium: $21-22.50 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $82-87 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $10.50 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.875 per troy oz, 
Sodium: 16.50, c.l.; 17.00 l.c.1. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55. 
per lb. 


Tellurium: $1.65-1.75 per Ib. 
Thallium: $12.50 per lb. 
Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot, 94.25; prompt, 94.125. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ %, grade A-1 ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per Ib. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.50 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 Ib add 15.00; 99+ % 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 10.U0; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld. 
Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 


(Note: Chromium, manganese and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


36.00 f.o.b. 
59.00 f.o.b. 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Piston alloys, 24.75-30.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 22 79- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 26.00- 
26.50; 13 alloy. 9.6uv Cu max., 26.00-26.50; 
195 alloy, 25.75-26.75; 108 alloy, 23.25-23.50. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notcn bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 24.50; grade 2, 22.75; 
grade 3, 21.75; grade 4, 20.75. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 29.50; tin 
pronze, No. 225, 39.00; No. 245, 33.50; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 33.50; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 24.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
27.00. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 40.75; AZ91B, 
37.25; AZ91C, 40.75; AZ92A, 40.75. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per 1b, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 1b; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.84, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.82, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-lb lots, 
33.855; 1.¢.1., 34.48. Weatherproof, 30,000-lb 
lots, 35.16; I.c.l., 35.91. Magnet wire deld., 
15,000 lb or more, 41.93; l.c.l., 42.68. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $19.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


Aluminum Ingot: 


ZINO 
(Prices per Ib, c.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


**A’’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, CoR. pase. 26 106 128 
Stisho. hls; Gaconaag 2x 108 138 
lator skvemueicivereters 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 Ib 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. length 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Bé 

1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.70 47.5( 
43.50 48.6 
44.80 50.5 
45.40 51.2 
46.90 53.0 
50.60 57. 
58.40 66.0 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. length 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 
Diam. (in. )or Round—— —Hexagone 
across flats 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017 


Drawn 
0.125 78.20 75.20 ayeisie nA 
0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 A bd 
0.188 66.20 63.40 ccee «GN 
0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 sists a 
0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 coos a 
0.313 63.00 61.50 SOS 74, 
0.344 62.50 Sievers oni 4 
Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.) 
0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 ~ 6B 
0.719-1.000 61.00 59.70 64.90 61.) 
1.063 61.00 59.70 oes REN 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 659. 
Rolled 
1.563 57.00 55.70 ahereee a 
1.625-2.000 56.30 54.90 er 
2.125-2.500 54.80 53.40 Danae o> 
2.563-3.375 53.20 51.70 stolen ae 
Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-5: 


in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.3) 
8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.) 
66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thi! 
width 0.750-10 in. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, stand) 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 


Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 

Size (in.) Size (in.) 
% $19.40 2 $ 59 

1 30.50 4 168) 
1% 41.30 6 296 

1% 49.40 8 44) 

} 

Extruded Solid Shapes: } 
Alloy Alloy) 

Factor 6063-T5 6062-7 
9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64 

12-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-6 
15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-6 

18-20 46.50-48.30 64.50-7 

| 

MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, ¢ 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; 


base; freight allowed). in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B 8 
Thickness grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108 
Range Flat Coiled .125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 
Inches Sheet Sheet 93.30. Thread plate, .188 in., 71.70; .250- 
0.249-0.136 43.10-47.60 Pt in., 70.60. Tooling plates, .250-3.0 ‘in, Ms 73) 
0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 
0.095-0.077 44.30-50.50 40.60-41.30 Extruded Solid Shapes: f 
0.076-0.061 44.90-52.80 40.80-42.00 Com. Grade Spec. Gri 
0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31 
0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87) 
0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-8i! 
0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 24-26 60-76. 60-9: 
0.023-0.019 . é - 75.60-76.30 90.60-9: 
48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-106!) 
0.018-0.017 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 Poe eee i 
0.016-0.015 49.90-56.30 45.10-46.80 j 
é: 013- Aaaes Poe 46.10-47.80 : 
eos pate ae NONFERROUS SCRAP | 
Ronste none ore poe DEALER’S BUYING PRICES ! 
0.008-0.0075 57.50 52.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots|| 
0.007 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 14.00-14.50; 
0.006 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 7) 
My 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
hen MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCE 
eet, } 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Cle 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turn} 
COPPSR Ser sicis;s ts tysieccintin de ass 50.63b 47.86c dioo6 50.82 24.500 24.500 23. } 
Yellow Brass Ao BD.40 oe. 44.02 32.23d 44.56 46.93 18.375 18.125 16.4 
Low Brass, 80% ....... 46.70 46.64 47.24 49.51 20.750 20.500 20. 
Red Brass, 85% ....... 47.64 47.58 48.18 50.45 21.500 21.250 20.' 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 49.13 49.07 49.67 51.69 22.375 22,125 —2ig@ 
Manganese Bronze ..... 51.89 46.06 56.52 aisles 17.250 17.000 16.4 
Muntz Metal .......... 46.29 42.10 ea Goo 17.250 17.000 16. 
Naval Brassey. cetiriniceme sono, 42.50 55.25 51.60 17.000 16.750 16.4 
Silicon) Bronzes ven estes 55.20 54.39 55.24 57.21e 24.000 23.750 23.4, 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 60.41 62.74g 62.74 latte 24.625 24.375 12.4 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 69.61 70.11 re Oaiok 71.29 


a. Cents per lb, f.o0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 
f. Prices in cents per Ib for less than 20,000 Ib, f.o.b. ship} 
point. On lots over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. g. Led! 


d. Free cutting. e. 3% silicon. 


25.375 25.125 24.4) 
b. Hot-rolled. c¢. Cold-draj 


STEE 


> erankcases, 
11.00-11.50. 


Pr and Brass: No. i heavy copper and 
20. 50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 
light copper, 17.00-17.50; No. 1 
position red brass, 18.50-19.00; No. 1 com- 
ition turnings, 18.00-18.50; yellow brass 
- 10.75-11.25; new brass clippings, 
0-17.50; light brass, 10.50-11. 00; heavy 
ow brass, 12.50-13.00; new brass rod ends, 
,0- 15.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 13.50- 


; cocks and faucets, 14.50-15.00; 

15.50-16.00. 2 ees 
Heavy  9.50-10. 00; battery plates, 
; linotype and stereotype, 11.50-12. 00; 

+ ee 10.00-10.50; mixed babbitt, 11. 00- 


11.00-11.50; industrial cast- 


i Clippings, 
0-50.00; turnings, 


45.00-50.00; old sheets, 
35.00-40.00; rods, 45.00- 


i Sheets and clips, 
if 75.00-80.00; 
Sends. 75.00-80.00. 


ye: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
1-3. 00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


75.00-80.00; rolled 
turnings, 55.00-60.00; 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
dents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


17.50-18.00; 3003 
17.50-18.00; 6151 clippings, 17.00- 

i 5052 clippings, 17.00-17.50; 2014 clip- 
S$, 16.50-17.50; 2017 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 
clippings, 16.50-17.50; mixed clippings. 
old sheets, 14.00-14.50; old cast, 

| clean old cable (free of steel), 
“10; borings and turnings, 14.50-16.00. 


} yllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
i not less than 1.5% Be, 55.00; light 
50.00; turnings and borings, 35.00. 


Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 

No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 

copper, 19.50; refinery brass 
) Zo copper) per dry copper content, 21.50. 


1100 clippings, 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 


per and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
3, 23.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
1/5; light copper, 19.50; No. 1 composition 
#ings, 21.00; No. 1 composition solids, 21.50; 
‘vy yellow brass solids, 15.50; yellow brass 
giings, 14.50; radiators, 16.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


shipping point, freight allowed on 


ANODES 


Special or patented shapes, $1.70 
Flat-rolled, 46.79; oval, 45.00, 5000- 
lb; electrodeposited, 38.75, 2000-5000 

ots; cast, 40.25, 5000-10.000 quantities. 

kel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 

112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 

105.25; 30.000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 

ruet 3" cents a lb. 

1: Bar or slab. less than 200 Ib, 112.50; 200- 

| Tb, 111.00; 500-999 lb, 110.50; 1000 1b or 

J 

re, 110.00. 


| Balls, 
25; ovals, 


17.50; flat tops, flats, 


18.50, ton lots. 


17.50; 


CHEMICALS 


imium Oxide: $1.70 per Ib in 100-Ib drums. 
‘omic Acid: 100 Ib, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 
0 Ib, 32.15; 5000 Ib, 31.80; 10,000 Ib, 31.30, 
‘OD. Detroit. 
yper Cyanide: 
| 72.0. 
sper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.95; 2000-5900 
/ 12.95; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.70; 12,000-22,900 
| 12.45; 23.000 Ib or more, 11.95. 
‘kel Chloride: 100 Ib. 48.50; 200 Ib, 46.50; 
Ib. 45.50; 400 Ib, 43.50; 5000 Ib, 41.50; 
3200 Ib. 40.50. 
‘kel Sulphate: 100 Ib. 40.50; 200 Ib. 38.50; 
' Ib. 37.50; 400-4900 Ib. 35.50; 5000-29, 900 
| 833.50; 30.000 lb or more. 32.50. 
— Cyanide: 100 Ib, 27.50; 200 Ib, 25.80; 
Ib, 22.80; 1000 lb, 21.80; f.0.b. Detroit. 
tg Stannate: Less than 100 lb. 75.20; 100- 
| Ib. 66.20: 700-1900 lb, 63.50; 2000-9900 Ib, 
30; 10.000 lb or more, 60.30. 
innous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
-164. 70; 25 Ib. 129.70; 100 Ib, 114.70; 400 
112.20: 5200-19,600 Ib, 100.00; 20,000 lb or 
re, 87.80. 
‘nnous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 127.50; 50 
97.50; 100-1900 lb, 95.50; 2000 lb or more, 
50. 


i¢ Cyanide: 


100-200 lb, 74.80; 300-900 


100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
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(Concluded from Page 123) 


won't offer more, and dealers will 
not accept less than present quo- 
tations on most items. Small rail- 
road lists closing last week, how- 
ever, Showed a price decrease of 
from $1 to $2 per ton. The cast 
market remains firm, but some 
brokers anticipate a decline in 
sympathy with steel. N@, 7 
bundles are down $2 a ton. 


St. Louis— Scrap trading con- 
tinues slack. Fair stockpiles en- 
able mills to hold firmly against 
the price rises which brokers say 
are necessary to bring out new 
tonnage. Vacations slowed scrap 
shipments from fabricators, and 
the harvest season is cutting down 
movement of rural scrap. Railroad 
offerings are unusually light. There 
is considerable speculative buying 
by dealers who still anticipate a 
strong pickup in September or 
October. 


San Francisco — Steel scrap 
prices are holding at the recently 
established slightly lower levels. 
An undertone of weakness is noted 
in the absence of large scale buy- 


FOREMAN 


Progressive New Jersey organiza- 
tion has opening in supervision for 
experienced Drop Forge Foreman. 
Must be familiar with all phases of 
steam and board hammer opera- 
tion. Top salary to qualified indi- 
vidual. All employee benefits. 
Write giving full details in first 
letter. 


McWILLIAMS FORGE CoO., INC. 
FRANKLIN ROAD 
ROCKAWAY, N.J. 


WANTED 


Slitter 24”—36” with recoiler, 
and scrap cutter or baler. 
Write 


payoff reel 
Late model. 


STEEL 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Box 584, 


Penton Bldg. 


Help Wanted 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 

For Steel Fabricating shop in metropolitan New 
York Area producing pressure vessels. tanks and 
other weldments of steel stainless. etc. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in welded construction 
design. and welding equipment. Must be a good 
organizer and capable of taking complete re- 
sponsibility. Liberal Salary for the right man 
and excellent incentive. Write Box 583, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR CLASSIFIED RATES 
And Further information write 
STEEL., Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Galvanizing Worries? 
End Them by Contacting— 
NATIONAL GALVANIZING COMPANY 


Who will: 

1. Do your galvanizing for you in 
the world’s most modern and 
efficient galvanizing plant 
(which we would like you to 
consider your own private gal- 
vanizing department). 

OR 
2. Build and operate complete job 


galvanizing facilities in your 
city. 
OR 
38. Engineer and install modern, 


low-cost facilities to replace out- 
moded galvanizing operations. 


NATIONAL GALVANIZING COMPANY 
4000 Grand Avenue 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 

Galvanizing facilities to process 
200 tons of job work per day 


FOR SALE 

20 TONS ALNICO INGOTS 

(30 Ibs. each) CO+ NI + FE=99.38% 
Processed by Primary company 
Call or write 


DIESEL CHEMICAL & METAL CO. 
575 S. Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone MAin 2-0703 

Buyers—Sellers of all Nickel & Cobalt Alloys 


FOR SALE 


PRODUCTION WELDERS 


A. C. Transformer Type 
3—1000 Amp. Westinghouse ‘‘Flex-Arc’’ 
with Built in Capacitors, Type WC, 1 
Ph., 60 Cycle, 440 Volt 
Price $750.00 Ea. 
1—750 Amp. DITTO, 220/440 Volts 
Price $650.00 
4—500 Amp. DITTO, 220/440 Volts 
Price $500.00 Ea. 
All above in good condition, as removed 
from Service. Offered subject to prior sale. 
Some Heads and Control Equipment also 
available. 
G.& A. ELECTRIC APPARATUS CO., INC. 
315 Larkin Street—Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
Phone: MOhawk 5421 


HEAVY-DUTY VERTICAL MILLERS 


—ELECTRONIC CONTROLS— 


New REED-PRENTICE No. 4 Ver- 
tical Millers available for quick de- 
livery—at reduced cost. Exclusive 
electronic controls for all feeds. 
Unsurpassed for precision milling. 
Write for descriptive folder and 
prices on 60” and 96” models. 


REED-PRENTICE CORPORATION 


677 Cambridge Street 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


TESTING ENGINEER 


Outstanding opportunity for young man 
with engineering degree desiring a position 
leading to supervisory responsibilities. Ex- 
perience in testing of aluminum alloys 
desirable but not essential. 


Moving expenses defrayed and excellent 
benefit program. 


Please furnish complete history and back- 
ground information; state salary require- 
ments. Reply: 


Employment Supervisor 


KAISER ALUMINUM 


& CHEMICAL CORP. 
Trentwood Works 
Spokane 69, Washington 
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produces 
“specials”’ 
everyday! 


“Special” is our middle name. Regardless 


of your nut requirements, Fischer produces 
“specials” that will speed your assembly 
operations ... and cut your costs. 


Brass or Aluminum... your nuts will be 
produced on unique high-speed machinery 
. .. turned to exacting specifications . . 
thereby eliminating “blanks” or rejects. 


PRICE... you pay no premium. DELIV- 
ERY ... it will be prompt. 


Before you place that next order for brass 
or aluminum nuts ... the ones you con- 
sider “special” ... send your specifications 
to Fischer. You will receive immediate 
attention for price and delivery quotations. 


there’s no premium for precision with 


GO 


FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. COMPANY 
476 Morgan St. * Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


C-7668-FS 
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ing for export and domestic us 

Seattle—The market dropped | 
last week. No. 1 and No. 2 heat 
melting are quoted at $44 and $4 
Cast iron grades are unchangd 
Mills in this area are buying | 


lesser volume, and the export mo 


accounting for this weakness. 
porters believe that Japan will 
in position to resume purchases || 
a fairly large scale in October, || 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 118 


The pig iron market remai 
quiet; no solid improvement in 
mand is expected until after t. 
Labor Day holiday. Some fou 
ries are expected to place larg 
commitments for iron early 
September to replenish inventori¢ 

In New England, most of ti 
larger foundries supplying cas 
ings for textile mill equipment ail 
machine tools are operating foi! 
days or less a week. i] 

The Everett, Mass., furnace | 
expected to increase iron prices || 
the fourth quarter. The rise pro 
ably will be more than the 50-ceii 
advance posted in the third qua’ 
ter. Prices are based on costs | 


the previous quarter. i 


> 


a 


iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 120 
if 


Keel of a 729-ft ore carrier hj 
been laid by Great Lakes Enginee 
ing Works, River Rouge, Mich. T!) 
vessel will carry nearly 27,000 toi 
of ore. It is being built as an i 
vestment by Northwestern Mut 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, a 
will be leased to Columbia Tra 
portation Co., Cleveland. 

Iron ore shipments totaled 
948,063 tons in the week end| 
Aug. 19, compared with 2,305,0/ 
tons for the like 1956 week, 
ports the American Iron Ore Ass 
ciation, Cleveland. The cumul 
tive total for the season is 52,40: 
163 tons, an increase of 14,581,6) 
tons over the total a year ago. 

Reflecting the high rate of shi 
ments and accumulation of lar: 
stocks at lower lake ports, o 
carrier operators are reducing o 
erations or making plans for ear 
curtailment. Interlake Steamsh 
Co. has placed two carriers on t! 
inactive list. As of Aug. 15, 2 


vessels were in operation. | 
| 


sTEE! 


| 


